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THE RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


The country residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland is called Trentham Hall, situ- 
ated in Staffordshire, on the Trent, some 
distance north of Stafford, and not far from 
Stoke-upon-Trent, It is one of the most 
costly palaces in England, and nearly equal 
to Chatsworth House, the famous homes of 
the Dukes of Devonshire, the great house of 
the Cavendishes, which contains such vast 
treasures of art that millions of dollars have 
been expended on pictures, bronzes, coats of 
armor, and statuary. But Trentham Hall 
is not much behind Chatsworth in art, 
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although it has no such outbuildings, in the 
form of greenhouses and gardens, and in- 
deed there is no place in England that can 
rival Chatsworth for decorated grounds and 
rare plants, and all who visit Great Britain 
should spend a day or two at each place, 
and see landscape and other gardening 
brought to such a state of perfection that 
one can imagine himself in fairy -land. 
These places, once seen, can never te for- 
gotten, and they never should, for they are 
@ pleasant remembrance, and we do not 
know of anything that we look back upon 
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with more genuine satisfaction than the 
simple fact that we can at all times bring 
back to our mind the few days we passed in 
exploring the grounds and palaces of Chats- 
worth and Trentham Hall. We were not 
an invited guest at either place. In fact, 
the two noble dukes who own these pal- 
aces never had the honor of vn introduction 
to us, and so we rather kept aloof from 
them; but we were armed with a few shil- 
lings in English silver, and they did the 
business in unlocking doors and receiving 
careful attention at the hands of house- 
keepers and under-gardeners. The head- 
gardeners were too important persons to pay 
attention to the common people who were 
anxious to see the places, although if backed 
with letters to the dukes’ stewards a differ- 
ent reception awaited all who were armed 
with such valuable documents. But we 
trusted to sterling British silver, and so had 
no trouble in making our way through the 
castles and grounds, and were amply re- 
warded for the time we spent in our investi- 
gations. We have nothing like Trentham 
Hall or Chatsworth in this country, for the 
reason that our men of wealth spring up in 
one day and fall the next, and so have no 
time to devote to expensive estates; and 
another reason is our wealth is not heredi- 
tary as in England, is not entailed, and de- 
scended from father to the eldest son. 
There a nobleman can’t squander his landed 
estates if entailed, as our people do, but he 
can cripple them with mortgages; but not 
one lord in fifty will do that, as he has the 
pride of caste, and desires that his name and 
strength shail pass to his own family. Here 
our rich people think of trade, and the 
means of increasing their riches, and not of 
building elegant country-seats, and keeping 
up such places at an expense of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars per year, with sta- 
bles full of horses with not enough exercise 
to keep them in good condition, and acres of 
greenhouses, with plants of the rarest kinds 
from every part of the tropical world, and 
pictures by old and modern masters, and 
sculpture by the best artists. In England, 
to belorig to a great family is to secure all of 
these, for the head of the house adds from 
time to time to his stock of treasures; and 
some families, like the Argyles, Sutherlands, 
and Cavendishes, have been hundreds of 
years in adding to their paintings, and 
armor, weapons, and,articles of virtu, and 
they take a just pride in such things, hav- 
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ing the money to spend, and knowing that 
the whole collection will not be scattered 
when one noble lord dies and is laid away 
in the family vault, as his ancestors have 
been laid away before him, 

We met with kind treatment at both 
Chatsworth and Trentham Hall, and per- 
haps money had something to do with it, 
for we said to our guides in good plain 
English as soon as we started on our tours 
of observation, — 

*“*We have come a long distance to see 
these places, and we do not like to be hur- 
ried. We wish to see all the plants, and 
examine them at our leisure, and also the 
interior of the castles and the pictures, We 
have all day before us. Now how much do 
you usually receive from strangers for act- 
ing as guide?”’ 

The men looked a little astonished, and 
then scratched their heads, as though they 
had a hard mathematical problem before 
them, and at length answéred, — 

**We has nothin’ to do with the insides 
of the houses, yer honor, ’coz that ’ere be- 
longs to the housekeeper; but we can show 
yer the gardens and the stables, and all that 
’ere; and sometimes the visitors gives us a 
shillin’, and sometimes they don’t give us 
nothin’, and yer honor can give us what 
yer honor likes,” 

‘* Very well. Here are four shillings, You 
shall have them if you show us all that 
there is to be seen, and do not hurry us in 
our examinations,”’ 

A heavenly grin of satisfaction illumi- 
nated the faces of the guides, and they 
promised compliance, and kept their word: 
We took all the time that we needed on the 
grounds, and then went through the houses 
in the same way, and after the same general 
plans, which in both cases we found to 
work to the great satisfaction of ourselves 
and the people who attended upon us. We 
saw the public and private apartments of 
the noble dukes, and wondered if they were 
really happy and contented amidst so much 
splendor and pride. We should suppose 
that they would be, but who can tell? The 
happiest days we ever experienced were 
when we were a boy of fifteen, and carried 
hides on our head from the beaches of Cali- 
fornia, through the heavy surf, to the boats, . 
and did not know what it was to wear dry 
clothes from sunrise to sunset while in port. 
These were days when we were free from 
care and anxiety, and thought that life was 
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for fun and frolic. We should think it 
must be a good thing to be a duke, and 
have his wealth and power; but then there 
is responsibility and care, and perhaps 
there is not 80 much enjoyment in the rank 
as is possessed by the barefooted sailor-boy 
with a good ship beneath his feet and kind 
officers over him. 

The family of which the Duke of Suther- 
land is the head is one of the most ancient 
as well as one of the noblest in the land, 
Not only is the duke related to the royal 
family, but his connections extend far and 
wide through the ranks of the aristocracy, 
and number among them the Dukes of 
Westminster and Rutland, the Earl of Ells- 
mere, the Earl of Carlisle, and Earl Gran- 
ville. The English branch has a most dis- 
tinguished and ancient lineage, going back 
even to Anglo-Saxon times, when the name 
of Gower was a mighty one at Stittenham, 
in the county of York, the cradle of the 
race, We find that as the generations rolled 
on the Gowers grew in power and popular- 
ity, and one of them was standard-bearer to 
the unfortunate Prince Edward, the son of 
the still more unhappy Henry VI. The 
family gradually worked their way up, and 
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in 1838 the first Duke of Sutherland was 
created. 

Trentham Hall stands in a beautiful 
park, which is thrown open to the public, a 
boon much appreciated by the inhabitants 
of the neighboring pottery towns, but its 
chief gloryis its gardens, which cover no 
less than sixty-five acres of ground, and are 
magnificently laid out. Here landscape 
gardening may be said to be carried to the 
highest possible state of perfection. We 
have the terrace garden, the parterre, and 
the Italian garden, the nursery, the trellis, 
and other walks, and in the midst is a fine 
sheet of water, behind which the ground 
rises, filled with shrubs and noble forest 
trees, the Tittensor and Barlaston Hills 
closing in a landscape which, of its kind, 
has few equals throughout the country. 
When we add that there is a private church 
attached to the Hail, which was carefully - 
restored in 1844, the interior of whi:u is 
very beautiful, we think we have said 
enough to induce any one who finds him- 
self within call of Trentham to pay it a 
visit. Our engraving gives a very accurate 
view of the spacious grounds and build- 
ings. 


Sir Francis Drake, an English navigator, 
was born near Tavistock, in Devonshire, in 
1545. His father, who was a poor yeoman, 
obtained from Queen Elizabeth an appoint- 
ment as naval chaplain. He had twelve 
sons, of whom Francis, the eldest, received 
a scanty education through the liberality of 
his kinsman John, afterward Admiral Sir 
John, Hawkins, and, as soon as he was old 
enough, was apprenticed to the master of a 
barque. 

By his industry, and frank and decided 
character, he so gained the affections of his 
master that the latter at his death bequeath- 
ed his vessel to his young apprentice, who, 
being at the age of eighteen the proprietor 
of a vessel, made a voyage to the Bay of 
Biscay, and afterward to the coast of Gui- 
nea. He thefi sold his vessel, and invested 


all bis money in the expedition of Captain 
Hawkins to Mexico, in 1567, receiving the 
command of the ‘‘ Judith.” 


The fleet was 
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attacked by Spaniards, and only two of the 
six vessels comprising it escaped. 

Drake barely succeeded in saving the 
* Judith,” and, having lost all his property, 
returned to England, and vainly petitioned 
the Spanish Government to repay what its 
subjects had deprived him of. He then 
vowed to take by force the rights he could 
not otherwise obtain, and began to sail with 
the avowed object of pillaging the Span- 
iards, 

In 1570, he obtained a commission from 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1572, he armed two 
vessels at Plymouth, and, being joined by a 
third on the coast of South America, made 
a descent upon New Granada, captured and 
plundered various Spanish settlements, 
making a much larger fortune than that 
which had been taken from him. 

On his return to England, in 1573, he was 
welcomed as ahero. Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton introduced him to the queen, to whom 
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he explained the feebleness of Spain in her 
colonies, and promised her treasures and 
conquests, 

In 1577, he set out on an expedition 
against Peru and Chili, captured a galleon 
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laden with plate, and took possession of 
California in the name of the Queen of 
England. Fearful of being attacked by a 
superior force of Spaniards if he returned 
by the usual route, he endeavored to find by 
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the northeast a passage back to the Atlan- 
tic; but, being repelled by the severe cold, 
he then determined to make the c'rcuit of 
the globe. He accordingly traversed the 
Pacific Ocean, the Archipelago of the Spice 
Islands, the Indian Ocean, doubled the Cape 


of Good Hope, and arrived at Plymouth 
September 26, 1579. Elizabeth received 
him wi:h great favor, knight®d him, and 
partook of a banquet on board his ship at 
Deptford. 

The rupture between Elizabeth and Phi- 
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Norway, and its People. 


‘Yip IL. gave Drake further opportunity to 
‘revenge himself on Spain. Within one 
year he captured and plundered Carthagena, 
and several ether towns, burned the forts 
‘of San Antonio and St. Augustine, and vis- 
ited and brought away with him the re- 
mains of the colony which Raleigh had 
‘planted in Virginia. 

In 1587, he was made commander of a 
fleet of about thirty sail, designed to attack 
the Spaniards. He destroyed a hundred 
ships in the harbor of Cadiz, an exploit 
which he termed “singeing the King of 
‘Spain’s beard,” and soon after captured an 
immense carrack, from papers in which the 
English first learned the value of the East- 
India traffic, and the mode of conducting 
it, 

In 1588, as vice-admiral, he commanded 
one squadron of the fleet by which the * In- 
vincible Armada” was annihilated. The 
next year he ravaged the Spanish coasts, 
and in 1592 and 1593 was Member of Parlia- 
ment for Plymouth. 

In 1595, being convinced that the West 
Indies was the best place to attack Spaih, 
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he sailed for America with twenty-six ves- 
sels, in company with Admiral Hawkins. 
A divided command produced bad results, 
and their first attempts were Unharmonious 
and fruitless, 

At Porto Rico Admiral Hawkins died, 
either of a wound or of chagrin, and Drake, 
then in the region where his anger against 
Spain had first been kindled, gained new 
triumphs. He burned Santa Marta, Ran- 
cheria, Nombre de Dios, and Rio Haclia; 
but a fatal malady broke out among his 
sailors, and hearing of the defeat of a divi- 
sion of his forces which he had sent to 
operate by land, he fell sick himseif, and 
died from the combined effects of fever and 
mental agitation, produced by the reverses 
of the expedition in. 1596. His body re- 
ceived a sailor's funeral in sight of Puerto 
Bello, and was buried in the sea, 

Admiral Drake was one of the founders 
of the naval greatness of England; and 
though in bis spirit and conduct there was 
something of the buccaneer, yet he was one 
of the most daring and efficient of naval 
commanders, 


NORWAY, AND ITS PEOPLE, 


For some years Norway has been visited 
by English tourists, who appear to be de- 
lighted with the sport which is to be found 
there, and also with the hospitable recep- 
tion which they meet with at the hands of 
the people. The streams are full of trout 
and salmon, and the woods with game, 
bears being quite numerous, and affording 
thrilling sport for the rifleman whose nerves 
are equal for a conflict with the savage 
brutes. There is no reason why American 
tourists should not extend their journeys to 
Norway, and thus increase their stock of 
knowledge and health at the same time; for 
asummer holiday in Norway can scarcely 
be otherwise than delightful. This beauti- 
ful northern land has attractions for all 
classes of tourists. In few other regions in 
Europe can there be found commingled 
such picturesque firths, such clusters of 
rocky islets, such lofty mountains, such ex- 
uberant sunshine, and such a bright, ever- 
changeful sea. Interesting to all, it is pe- 
culiarly attractive to the lovers of Izaak 
Walton’s gentle art, To the angler, a Nor- 


wegian lake or river has long been an 
aquatic paradise. What a biissful experi- 
ence it must be to hook to a twenty-pound 
salmon, or even a five-pound grilse; to feel 
it rush like an arrow through the pellucid 
flood, and to dash away after it through a 
cool forest of sedges, or over a subaqueous 
Stonehenge, with the pleasant hum of the 
line, as it spins out into the river, resound- 
ing in your ears, — while high overhead the 
lark sings in the clear air. and tbe silvery 
mists creep up the steep hill-sides, and the 
golden sunlight streams down through the 
thickets of birch and aider, dancing on the 
ripples of the gladsome river, and shining 
right down into the angler’s gladsome 
heart. Thisis an experience worth all the 
elixirs that were ever invented. It braces 
the nerves, it expands the lungs with full 
draughts of the healthful mountain breeze, 
and makes the sinking heart bound once 
more elastic with the buoyant, unforgotien 
lightness of boyhood, 

You can travel through Norway at a very 
cheap rate, but the household arrangements 
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of the posting establishments are often very 
primitive. Thefront-door sometimes opens 
into the sleeping-room of the entire family; 
and, if you arrive any time after nine P. M., 
you may see, on entering, the master and 
mistress of the mansion, reposing on a broad, 
high shelf at one end of the room near the 
stove, while the rest of the family and 
guests of lowly degree recline around on 
benches, or on the floor, where they can at 
least have what room they require, This is 
a luxury which no tall tourist need expect 
in a Norwegian guest-chamber; there the 
beds, although furnished with appliances 
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for making them as wide, if need be, as the 
famous bed of Ware, are seldom longer 
than five feet eleven. 

The roads, although necessarily steep at 
places, are fairly good; but most of the 
bridges are constructed in a very primitive 
style. The natives area kind, hospitable, 
honest, but somewhat apathetic race. 
Watching their stolid, expressionless faces, 
one cannot help wondering where the super- 
abundant energy of the old vikings has be- 
taken itself to. During the long winter 
evenings, the women knit and spin a great 
deal, They provide themselves plentifully 
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WOMEN OF NORWAY. 


with household linen and homespun clothes, 
which are often of a dark-brown color, en- 
livened in the case of the men by a bright 
scarlet cap, and in that of the women by a 


white kerchief tied under the chin. In ap- 
pearance, a sinall Norwegian farmer is very 
like an English laborer. His house, built 
of wood, and thatched with sods, is devoid 
of ornament, but has no lack of solid com- 
fort, and is sufficiently warmed by a huge, 
quaint-looking iron stove. 

The women on holiday occasions turn out 
in the old Norse costume, the chief feature 
of which is the bodice, which is often made 


of some bright-colored velvet, turned down 
in front with white silk, and laced before 
and behind, according to our author, ‘‘ with 
several yards of fine silver chain, each chain 
ending in a silver bodkin, in order that they 
may be the better threaded through double 
rows of eyes (in themselves strikingly pretty 
articles of silver), that run in four lines up 
the back and front of this showy piece of 
Scandinavian haberdashery.” Both men — 
and women are very fond of large, bright 
buttons, and of silver or plaited ornaments, 
and they wear standing linen collars. and 


black cravats like men, with peculiar-shaped 
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caps for their heads, The young girls are 
fair, and rather pretty. 

Bears avound in the dense forests of Nor- 
way, aud on the high, barren uplands; and 
thrilling stories are told of hair-breadth es- 
capes from these fierce but sagacious ani- 
mals. A sportsman near Maristuen was one 
day wandering in a bireh thicket, when he 
suddenly came upon a huge bear regaling 
itself with raspberries, Bruin was peace- 
ably inclined, and fled; but he instantly 
guve chase. With a speed perfectly sur- 
prising in such a lumbering, unwieldy ani- 
mal, it ran down the hill-side, while he 
rushed after it in hot pursuit, till on a steep 
slope of the mountain it suddenly disap- 
peared. There was a little patch of brush- 
wood before him, over which he leaped, and 
hearing an ominous crashing of branches in 
his rear, turned round, when there was the 
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bear, which with a murderous growl rushed 
right upon him. Instinctively he raised his 
rifle and drew the trigger just in time, for 
almost at the same moment the infuriated 
brute seized the muzzle of the piece, which, 
exploding, blew its head to atoms, 

A Norse wedding is always preceded by a 
series of presents from the bridegroom to 
the bride. First, there are about two dozen 
meal-tubs of various sizes, elaborately 
painted; and last and crowning glory of the 
trousseau, there is a wonderful clothes- 
press. Inside, as far as regards drawers 
large and smail, and brass pegs and racks 
for crockery, it is a marvel of ingenuity, 
and is prized above all other household fur- 
niture, Those who visit Norway are sure 
of a pleasant reception, and we hope our 
countrymen will not neglect so desirable a 
retreat for the summer, 


WINDOW GARDENS. 


Within the past few years, ladies who 
have the time and taste for such things 
have devoted considerable attention to or- 
namenting their rooms with plants and 
running vines, and nothing adds more to 
the cheerfulness of home during the winter 
months, when there is nothing green with- 
out, than a window fall of thrifty plants, 
Not only is it pleasant for those within, but 

the passer-by is given a cheering thought as 
he views the beauty from without. 

Such examples are not socommon as they 
might and ought to be. But, says one, I 
cannot have plants in my house during the 
winter, they require so much care; and be- 
side, I do not have good success with them. 
To succeed in growing house plants, one 
must be able to give them proper care at 
the proper time; and unless the owner has a 
love for the work, and takes an interest in 
each plant, and makes a pleasure of it, he 
will not succeed, so many are the difficul- 
ties to overcome, 

_ Some of the causes of failure are want of 
sunshine and pure air; too much or too lit- 
ue water; the temperature being too high or 
Abe reverse; and the injury done to plants 
by insects. Most plants thrive better if ex- 


posed, a part of the day at least, to the di- 
rect action of the sun. For such, windows’ 
facing the south, southeast or southwest are 


best. Too many plants should not bé 
crowded together at one window, as five 
good plants will give much more pleasure 
to the owner than fifty inferior ones. In 
windows, plants stretch toward the light, 
which comes from one side only, and must 
be turned around every few days to keep 
them in good form, Pinching out the ter- 
minal bud —a thing very few people wili do 
— will cause the plant to throw out side 
branches, and is the only way plants can be 
kept low. The more branches upon a plant, 
the more blossoms there will be. Plants 
require pure air as much as animals; conse- 
quently rooms where plants are kept should 
be thoroughly ventilated every time the 
weather will permit, especially where coal is 
‘burned. The amount’ of water given a 
plant must depend upon the kind of pot 
used, the condition of the plant, whether 
growing rapidly or not, and’ the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

The best kind of a pot for the healthy 
growth of plants is the common unglazed 
‘one used in greenhouses; being porous, 
they allow rapid evaporation of the water 
and perfect aeration of the soil, both of 
which are essential. To make them more 
ornamental, wrap around the pot some pa- — 
‘per of any desired tint, and ‘insert in one of 
the expanding pot-covers.° Thesé- covers 
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are made of thin strips of wood put together 
by smail, ornamental tacks, and can be ob- 


tained from almost any florist or seed deal- 
er. A plant growing rapidly needs much 
more water than one in a dormant condi- 
tion, They should be watered only when 
the soil and the surface of the pot feel dry 
to the touch, — not dry enough to cause the 
plant to wilt, but as near that as possible; 
then apply until it runs through the soil 
into the saucer, leaving it until it is in like 
condition again before watering, if it bea 
week. More water will be needed for a 
plant in a dry than in a moist atmosphere. 


so well in a warm room. Coleus, fuchsias, 
roses, heliotropes, bouvardia, begonias, 
ferns, gloxinias, jasmines, smilax, callas, 
salvias, solanums, and so forth, require a 
temperature ranging from forty-five to fifty- 
five degrees at night, to seventy-five to 
eighty five degrees during the day. Roses 
must be kept from sudden changes of tem- 
perature. English and German ivies, ferns, 
mosses, smilax, and some varieties of be- 
gonias will grow well if not allowed any 
sunlight. Generally plants grow best in 
window boxes, where the roots can spread 


freely and the moisture is more uniform | 


than in the small pots used. Many neat 
and tasteful designs for window boxes are 


Plants growing out-of-doors are subjected 
to a change of temperature from day to 


night, being warmer during the day than at 
night, and plants grown indoors must have 
this change to succeed. Some plants do 
well in a much cooler room than others. 
Geraniums, verbenas, carnations, chrysan- 
themums, centaureas, calceolarias, Chinese 
primroses, vinca major and varieties, sweet- 
scented violets, pansies, othono, azalea. ca- 
mellias, daphnes, and sv forth, will do well 
in a temperature ranging from thirty-five to 
forty-five degrees at night. to fifty to sev- - 
enty degrees during the day, and will not do 


offered for sale by seedsmen and dealers in 
florists’ supplies, A very pretty and inex- 
pensive window box may be made of com- 
mon pine board, finished in shellac or oil, 
lined with zine or not, and covered with lat- 
tice work used for pot-covers; of pine or 
walnut, ornamented with the split branches 
of hickory or other wood, and pine or 
spruce cones carefully sawed in two pieces 
and glued to the front. If window boxes 
are lined with zinc, holes should be made 
for drainage, aud shallow pans attached be- 
low to catch the surplus water. 

Hanging baskets and vases add very 
much to the effect of a decorated window. 
For baskets, the following-named are some 
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Agnes. 


of the best plants: Dracwnas, centaureas, 
ferns, oxalis, and so forth, for upright 


growth; and vineas, maurandia, lobelia, 
othona, Indian strawberry, saxifraga, tra- 
descantia, or wandering Jews for drooping 
vines. Climbing vines are indispensabie to 
increase the charm of window gardening. 
Of those that may be grown entirely in the 
shade are English and German ivies, and 
Lygodium scandens, or Chinese climbing 
fern. For situations more exposed to the 
sunlight, cobea, passion flower, Madeira, 
ipomea, smilax, lophospermum, and some 
of the more common annual vines grown 
from seed. Bulbs of hyacinths, crocuses, 
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tulips, and so forth, planted in pots singly 
or in masses in the window box, are very 


satisfactory plants, requiring little care, 


Soil suitable for most house-plants may 
be made of one-fourth good garden soil, 
one-fourth leaf-mould, one-fourth “well-de- 
composed horse manure, and one-fourth 
sand, thoroughly mixed, Constant atten- 
tion must be given to keep the plants free 
from insects; but if the first that appear are 
destroyed, the task will not be so difficult. 
The safest and perhaps the best way to get 
rid of them is to brush them off upon a pa- 
per with a soft, dry brush, and then de- 
stroy them. 


AGNES. 


BY W. H. POLLOCK, 


Ah! even now I think I see you stand, . 
As on that summer day, 

With creamy chestnut-blossoms in your hand, — 
The fairest gift of May. 


Above you were the clustered hawthorn-bowers, 
And round about you rolled 


Great billows of young grass o’erbrimmed with flowers 
Of rose and white and gold. 


Queen of the May I named you in my heart, 
You were so fresh and bright: 
Around you all was fair, and you were part 


Of spring’s untold delight. 


But now the grass is growing long and green 
Above your quiet grave, 

Where throstles sing in solitude serene, 
And broad elm-branches wave, 


Ah! I could envy you your early rest, 
Your grave so cool and low, 

With hawthorn-petals drifting o’er your breast 
In showers of fragrant snow. 


But, knowing that my promised rest is sweet, 
I work on for a space, wang 
“Queen of the May,’’ I wonder, when we meet, 
If I shall know your face. 


Boston, 1878 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


(VO. 1.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER I. 


A bird’ s-eye view of the town of Saxon, 
near, as a pigeou might take it, say, on or 
about the 15th of May, must be a lovely 
sight, Eastward thé teeming city of O., 
east of that the sea; and within sight of the 
blue, salt v aves, within sound of the city 
bells, when they rang together, the fair 
town spread over hill and dale, no crowded 
streets, no dingy hovels elbowing each other, 
no shabby splendor of stucco shops, but 
mansions and cottages embosomed in gar- 
dens, orchards and lawns of velvet verdure. 
Saxon was a town of suburban residences, 
inhabited chiefly by ladies and gentlemen 
who all know each other. At this season 
of mid-May, the houses were in the midst 
of vast bouquets, all the. cherry-trees white 
with bioom, all the peach and apple trees 
blushing rose-red with yet unopened buds, 
The green is fresh, and has not yet lost its 
early gold; and as from our bird s-eye view 
we settle down to the garden of a little hii!- 
side cottage, we find the beds on fire with 
the many-colored flames of tulips, orange, 
blood-red and pink, and crowded tiny cam- 
paniles of hyacinths shaking perfume from 
their spikes of bells. 

This little cottage is one of the prettiest 
plates in Saxon, and proves. how beautiful 
an effect may be produced by a little money 
used with a great deal of taste. It would 
be hard to believe at first sight that the 
place is supported and kept in order solely 
by Miss Meeta Wilson’s salary of six hun- 
dred dollars a year, and her sister Anne’s 
fifteen dollars a week; yet such is the fact. 
Miss Meeta teaches in a school in town, 
and Miss Anne is an assistant librarian, 
alsointown. These two, with their mother, 
and a brother fourteen years of age. make 
up the family. The Rey. Mr. John Wilson, 
a Congregational minister on a smaill scale, 
died years ago, and would have left his 


family beggars, did, indeed, leave them so; 
but sundry pious friends and sympathizing 
clergymen, animated by that edifying esprit 
de corps which characterizes the guild. con- 
tributed and bought this cottage for the 
widow and her young children, Mrs, Wil- 
son was not overburdened with independent 
feeling, and had, moreover, been brought 
up with the conviction that ministers’ fain- 
ilies ought to be taken care of; so she ac- 
cepted the bou:.ty of her friends with grat- 
itude, to be sure, but without the qualms 
of pride, and for several years received tran- 
quilly the various baskets of provisions, 
sums of money and odd helps which were 
necessary to her support. Her daughters 
were of other mettle, and after choking, 
and blushing, and crying afew years over 
their condition, obtained employment, as 
we have seen, and politely, but decidedly, 
declined all further assistance. They even 
had visions of repaying the money given for 
their house, and had already sent a hundred 
to the fund for poor clergymen, not being 
able to more nearly identify their creditor. 

l said that Miss Anne Wilson was an as. 
sistant librarian; I should have said that 
she had been so; for on this sweet May-day 
she was about taking other responsibiiities 
on herself, her brother Charles having been 
educated to assume her duties. 

There was an unwonted stir at the cot- 
tage, and pretty rooms had been put in or- 
der and adorned with‘flowers and green at 
an unusually early hour in the morning, 
Mrs. Wilson, in immaculate petticoats and 
stockings, with her hair satin smooth and 
adorned with a thread-lace cap. and with an 
expression half-anxious, half - delighted, 
went from room to room, up-stairs, down- 
stairs, from parlor to kitchen and from 
kitchen to parlor, holding her print wrapper 
about, and answering mildly, ‘Yes, my 
dear, presently!’ to her daughter Meeta’s 


“impatient and oft-repeated, Mamma, will 
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you please to put on your dress now? Some 
one might come, and there is nothing in 
the world for you to do,” 

Mrs. Wilson’s silver-gray silk dress, now 
lying spread carefully out on her bed up- 
stairs, is quiie too fine a garment, in her 
estimation, to be whisked through the 
kitchen and pantry, or trailed unnecessarily 
over the stairs, 
fastened her lace collar with the little pearl 
pin which was one of her wedding presents, 
she wishes to have nothing more to do than 
to step into the next chamber, from which 
Meeta has called to her, and whence comes 
occasionally a soft hum of girlish voices, 
then make a dignified descent to the parlor 
and hold herself in readiness to receive her 
company. 

Leaving her at length to complete her toi- 
let, we approach tke door of ber daughter’s 
chamber. There is momentary silence, then 


a soft voice asks, ‘‘ How would cherry-blos- 
soms do?”’ 

Another moment of silence, then another 
voice replies, doubtfully, — 

**We might try.” 

The picture we see, as we stand upon the 
threshold of this chamber, is a pretty one, 


and explains itself. Four young ladies, 
chief among them Miss Meeta Wilson, sur- 
round a girl who stands before a dressing- 
glass, not looking at herself, far too pre-oc- 
cupied and agitated for that, but standing 
there because she was told to, and because, 
however she may on ordinary occasions be 
capable of thinking for herself, on this 
morning she is only an automaton in the 
hands of her four gentle tyrants, A very 
charming automaton Miss Anne Wilson is 
on this occasion, as afresh and lovely girl 
in her bridal dress is sure to be. The snow- 
white of her fleecy, flowing muslin dress 
and tulle veil bring out the delicate pink of 
her complexion, and the closely covered 
arms and shoulders, while they testify to an 
exquisite and exceptional modesty, do not 
entirely hide how graceful her shape ia, 
Anne Wilson is neither a beauty nor a gen- 
ius, but she is an amiable and a pretty girl, 
and a fortunate one, moreover; for she has 
captivated one of the most desirable young 
men in the town of Saxon. Indeed, Doctor 
Eugene Thayer could have chosen a wife 
from auy of the old city families. To be 
sure, he was not rich; but then his connec- 
tions were of the best, his education was 
excellent, his talents far above common, 
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and his person agreeable. He belonged to 
a medica] family of high repute, his father, 
grandfather and an uncle all having been 
doctors, and eminent in their profession, 
and though but a few years in practice, he 
already had nearly monopolized the busi- 
ness in the town of Saxon. If a few still 
clung to old Doctor Marston, and preferred 
experience to talent, the majority had per- 
fect faith in the sharp-eyed young pbysi- 
cian, who loved his profession to enthusi- 
asm, and who had also the benefit of his 
ancestors. Doctor Thayer was sure to be 
rich some day, and to have a name which 
would vie with the names of his father and 
grandfather, who were everywhere quoted 
as authorities both in pharmacy and sur- 
gery. 

There had been a good deal of debating 
by the doctor and his lady’s family over 
this wedding. Both had a large circle of 
acquaintances, and both had limited means. 
Both, moreover, had common sense and 
good taste. It would certainly be very 
pleasant for the young people if all their 
friends’ could witness their marriage, and 
offer congratulations on the event; but in 
that case they must be married in church, 
and receive their visitors — well, where 
should they receive them? . 

** They would have to come in in single 
file at the front-door, make a bow, pocket a 
slice of cake, and march out the back-door,” 
laughed Meeta, ‘* Our parlor will hold just 
twenty people, Beside, we can’t afford cake 
and wine for so many.”’ 

The end of the matter was that a quiet 
little wedding at the cottage, with a few of 
the nearest friends, and after that a week’s 
journey, was decided on. But, simple as 
this arrangement was, it was decided to 
have it as perfect as possible of its kind, 
The cake was marvellous, and cut with the 
most beautiful knives that could be found 
among the pile of silver presented to the 
bride; the wine was selected by a connois- 
seur, and was to be drank from engraven 
glasses which Miss Meeta had nearly ruined 
herself to buy. Meeta could afford to be 
extravagant, for, with the same family in- 
come as before, they were to buard Dr. and 
and Mrs, Thayer, which would add mate- 
rially to their funds. The bride wore plain 
muslin and a tulle veil, but persons learned 
in such matters might perceive that both 
these were of wonderful fineness; and the 
young friends who were admitted to assist 
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at the mysteries of the toilet were in rap- 
tures over Anne’s satin corsets, silk stock- 
ings, and embroidered linen. Only one 
thing had failed, and that was orange-blos- 
soms, Not one was to be had, for love or 
money. This mishap brings us back to the 
question, ** How would cherry - blossoms 
do?” and the bride’s absent admission, 
** We might try.” 

Miss Meeta put her hand out the cham- 
ber-window, and scanned closely the great 
pyramids of snow-vloom that stood steeping 
themselves in the warm sunshine, and indo- 
lently yielding a drop of honey here and 
there to the bees that only seemed to make 
the silence greater with their buzzing. She 
stretched her arm out and tried to reach a 
branch, thereby scaring away two golden 
‘robins that sat motionless on a twig, and 
seemed looking in at the chamber-window; 
but the branch was too far away. 

** If Lcould see some one,’ murmured the 
bride’s sister, glancing up and down the 
road; and immediately — having her wish 
— beckoned to a-litule girl who was saunter- 
ing up and down the hill. The child had 
been looking at the house, and, seeing the 
lady beckon, hesitatingly approached the 


**Rose Paulier,” the lady called out, ina 
pleasant but peremptory way, “come in 
here!” 

The child opened the gate and eintered the 
yard, her lustrous eyes of dark hazel stead- 
ily fixed on the lady as she went timidiy up 
the smooth gravel-walk, and no sign of a 
smile stirring her pale and wistful little 
face. 

“Now, Rose,’’ Miss Wilson said, when 
the child had come within easy hearing, 
**you do something for me, and I will give 
you a slice of wedding-cake. You go up 
the steps into that big cherry-tree, and pick 
this basket full of blossoms and buds, — and 
be quick about it.”’ 

The little girl, who did not seem to be 
more than nine years old, caught the basket 
the lady threw her, and, crossing the yard 
to an enormous cherry-tree in which an ar- 
bor had, been built, went up the steps, and 
gathered bunches of buds and flowers, 
choosing the fairest. As she descended 
from the tree, she saw that Miss Meeta,was 
leaning out of the window and watching for 
her. 
Come 


right up here with them,” the 
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The child obediently, but with the same 
air of mingled dreaminess and timidity, 
went softly in at the open front - door, 
crossed the etry, and stole up tie stairs, 
appearing presently at the door of the young 
ladies’ chamber, 

* That ’s a good girl!’ said Miss Wilson 


_ approvingly, taking the basket of flowers, 


*““Now you may stay and see the bride 
dressed.” 

The bride, who had a smile for everybody, 
had one also for the little bare - footed, 
coarsely clad girl who had brought her bri- 
dal garland, and who stood just within the 
threshold, gazing with admiring awe at the 
lovely, white-roved figure before her. 

* I do believe,’’ said Miss Meeta, in a de- 
tached manner, as she fastened bunch after 
bunch of the delicate flowers in her sister’s 
veil, **I do believe that these are going to 
look lovely. The buds are as pretty as 
orange-buds, Let me just puc a cluster in 
this braid. Tiere—no, afew more. Why, 
Ideciare! who would have thought?” And 
she stood back to mark the effect. 

There was an admiring chorus, The 
cherry-blossoms proved to be an exquisitely 
beautiful substitute for the bridal orange- 
flowers. 

** Bless cried Miss Meeta, glancing 
from the window at the sound of a quick 
step on the gravel-walk, ‘* Here’s the doc- 
tor. You’re all ready, Nan. I must run 
aud get my dress on.”’ 

As she disappeared through one door, 
Doctor Thayer appeared at the other, and 
stood there a moment, silent and smiling, 
looking at his bride, who blushingly allowed 
his inspection. Doctor Thayer could not 
have been much over thfrty, and perhaps 
was scarceiy that age. He was ‘slight, but 
gave promise of developing into a noble fig- 
ure, if that nervous temperament which 
showed in his prompt and direct motiuns, 
and in the quick glance of his brilliant eyes, 
did not keep the flesh off. His features 
were noticeably fine, though rather thin; 
his hair dark, and close-cut to a well-shaped 
head; a long mustache, drooping ever but 
not concealing a remarkably handsome 
mouth and chin. The expression of his 
face was bright, frank, and cordial; but will 
and pride lurked in the rather prominent 
and pronounced brows, The eyes, which 
were deep-set, brilliant, and penetrating, 

would easily have been mistaken for black, 
but were in reality of a clear, pale gray. 


Without saying a word, he advanced into 
the room, took his bride by the hand, and 
kissed her glowing cheek, then nodded 
smilingly to her friends. Lastly, he per- 
ceived the child, who had shrunk back on 
his entrance, and now stood earnestly yet 
fearfully regarding him. 

“Weil, is Rose Paulier going to be bride- 
maid?’ asked the doctor, in a clear, pleas- 
ant voice, smiling on the child, not so much 
from fondness for her as from contentment 
with himself. 

sir,’ whispered Rose presently, 
since no one else answered, her cheeks 
glowing scarlet with confusion at seeing so 
many eyes upon her. 

** You would rather be a bride, perhaps?”’ 
asked the doctor, with great politeness, 

Rose hesitated, not knowing what man- 
ner of answer she was expected to make, 
then dropped her lustrous eyes, and said 
again, — 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

The eyes were lifted, though instantly, at 
the laugh that broke forth at her answer, 
tears of anger, surprise, and wounded feel- 
ing rushed into them, and enhanced their 
dazziing brightness. 

“What are you doing to this child?” 
cried Miss Meeta, appearing in the door, 
arrayed in white like her sister, but wearing 
ascarf of blue gauze instead of the white 
veil. ‘I won’t have her plagued,” 

**She wishes to be married, Meeta,’’ ex- 
plained the doctor. 

‘Dear little innocent!’ cried Miss Wil- 
son, taking the child’s hand, and bending to 
kiss the low, sun-burnt brow. ‘She is n’t 
the only one who wishes it; witness Anne 
here. And you ought to be ashamed, Eu- 
gene, to tease her. She came here to gather 
flowers for Anne’s wreath, and came by my 
invitation. I’m sure the child has n’t too 
happy a life.” 

**T did n’t mean to tease her,”’ the gentle- 
man said, sobering at once; then smiling, 
as a soft voice at his elbow echoed, — 

** Oh, no! he did n’t mean to tease her,’’ 

Miss Wilson was still holding the little 
girl’s hand, and looking at her attentively. 

**I don’t think she is well, Eugene,’’ she 
said. ‘ Her hands are quite hot, — and see 
how her eyes burn,”’ 

The doctor approached the child, and, in 
spite of her shrinking back and turning 
away her face, took her hand, examined 
her pulse, and then made her show him her 
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tongue, The little hand was burning hot, 
the pulse was throbbing full with fever, 
and the tongue was covered with a thick, 
white coating, down the centre of which 
ran an ugly yellow line, 

“* What in the world is she out for?”’ ex- 
claimed the physician angrily. ‘* They take 
no eare of children at that place. Here, 
child! go directly home, and give them 
this,” 

He wrote hastily on a slip of paper which 
he had taken from his pocket, ‘‘ Rose Pau- 
lier has a high fever, and needs immediate 
attention. Itis a shame that she should be 
anywhere but in bed, Send for the doctor 
at once,” 

“I am sorry there is no one to go with 
her,” he said. ‘‘But she can go alone, as 
she came. Go right away now, and give 
Mrs. Warren this paper.’’ 

The child took the paper, and went si- 
lently out of the room and down-stairs 
again, followed by kind words and pitying 
looks, and by a promise from Miss Meeta 
that she would come to see her, and bring 
her the promised wedding-cake just as soon 
as Rose was well enough to eat it. 

It was n’t avery pleasant episode in the 
midst of the bridal party, particularly as 
not one of the ladies present had had scar- 
let fever, which was probably the disease 
that threatened their young visitor. But 
the company began to arrive, and in a few 
minutes they had enough to think of beside 
sickness and poverty. 

Meantime, Rose Paulier went down-stairs, 
and was about going homeward, as she had 
been bidden; but the place was top attract- 
ive, and home too repelling. Beside, she 
wanted to see what was going on, and what 
a wedding was like. Nobody was looking, 
so she crossed the yard a second time, and 
climbed up into the arbor in the cherry- 
tree. There she was concealed .from all 
below, but through the flowery branches 
had a good view of the garden-walk and 
through the open windows into the parior. 
Presently the company began to arrive, 
not many in number, but exceedingly styl- 
ish. First, the doctor’s mother and brother, 
in their carriage, — the lady with a yard of 
silk trailing benind her, and a real Indian 
shawl dropping from her shoulders, Then 
one and another, fina'ly the minister, — an 
awful pesonage, in a huge white necktie, 
From her post of observation, Rose saw the 
group settle themselves about the parlor, 
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saw the white-robed bride enter on the doc- 
tor’s arm, saw the awful minister stand be- 
fore them a few minutes, saw them join 
hands, saw the kissing and hand-shaking 
after, the presenting and eating and sipping 
of cake and wine. Finally, she saw the 
company depart, and after them the newly 
married couple, all the litile honsehold fol- 
lowing the latter to their carriage, and gaz- 
ing after them as long as they were visible. 

“A very pretty wedding,” everybody 
pronounced it, and everybody was quite 
right. 

When Mrs. Wilson and Miss Wilson and 
one of the young ladies who was to spend 
the remainder of the day with them, and 
the hired girl with her assistant procured 
for the occasion, had all gone into the house 
again, Rose came down out of the tree, and 
went toward the garden-gate. She felt a 
little dizzy, and, though perfectly familiar 
with the roads, seemed to have forgotten 
which way to go. From the parlor window 
Master Charles Wilson saw the child leave 
the yard, and, glancing about to be sure 
that he was not observed, he went out and 
followed her. He could n’t have told why, 
but this little pauper always drew him as a 
lodestone draws. He followed her, led by 
an irresistible attraction. The boy was ro- 
mantic and imaginative. Perhaps he knew 
that the slender little creature who hesi- 
tated and followed along before him was 
shaped like an ideal form. May be he could 
perceive some beauty in the exquisite bare 
feet, in the low, smooth brow, beneath 
which those glorious eyes shone so radi- 
antly, in the small, red mouth, in the shy, 
sweet, earnest ways which had a touch of 
that premature fascination which is often’ 
called natural coquetry. He had often seen 
this little girl, all the people about knew 
her, and though pride had prevented his 
speaking to her, it had not prevented his 
being bewitched by her. 

** How queerly she acts!” he thought, see- 
ing her stop and reel about. He had not 
known of the scene up-stairs. : 

Even while he spoke, she stopped short, 
and, putting both her hands up toher head, 
gave a faint cry. 

**What is the matter? Are you sick?” 
asked the boy, running to her. 

She clung wildly to his hand, and leaned 
her burning face against it. 

“Oh, yes: my head goes round and 
round,” she cried. 
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He attempted to lead her, but she could 
not walk; and, after a few minutes, he 
bravely took her up in his arms, and, with 
her face nestled into his neck, carried her 
down the hill. At the foot of the hill the 
broad road made a turn to the right, but a 
narrow one led to the left, and in'o that the 
boy walked with his moaning burden, 
There were woods at both sides for afew 
rods, then they opened at the right, and 
there stood a large brick house, with a plain 
grass-plat in front, and a wooden rail-fence 
next the road, the bare, bleak look of every- 
thing offering a striking contrast to the 
charmingly adorned residences all about, of 
which they had occasional glimpses through 
the trees. Pushing open the gate with his 
foot, muttering at the same time some word 
of pity for the child, Charles Wilson ap- 
proached the front-door of the house just as 
it opened, showing a coarse and hard-look- 
ing matron standing within. 

**Mrs, Warren, this child is very sick,” 
the boy explained. ‘I think she ought to 
be taken care of.”’ 

**Poor Rose!’ the woman said, with an 
airof pitying surprise. ‘I thought she had 
acold, but she would go out. I’ll make 
her some herb-tea right away.” 

Little Rose might have shrunk at another 
time, but now she was entirely passive as . 
the woman took her and began to smooth 
her hair back. 

In giving her up, Charles saw the note 
clenched in Rose Paulier’s hand, and read it 
aloud. 

‘*Bless my stars!’ cried the woman, in 
affright. “Go right away, Mr. Charles. 
You catch the And she uncere- 
moniously shut the door in his face. 

**Poor little dear! She ’ll die as sure as 
fate,” he sadly muttered, leaning on the 
fence, and looking sorrowfully up at the 
front of that abode of sorrow. The house 
at which he looked, and which little Rose 
Paulier called home, was the poor-house. 

There were but very few town poor in 
Saxon, but these few, after the infamous 
custom which makes our town churities an 
injury and an insult to those who are 
obliged to avail themselves of them, had 
been given in charge of the lowest bidder, 
and they fared accordingly. The Warrens 
were a hard, money-getting, childless cou- 
ple, who did*not feel called upon to feed 
paupers out of their own pockets, but who 
looked that their charge were kept clean 
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and presentable to visitors. ‘That’ done, 
their duties were done. Rose Paul-er had 
been with them two years. Her motlier 
had come to Saxon to nurse a sick lady, 


bringing her child with her, and had fallen’ 


sick and died suddenly at her employer's 
house. There was no one to take charge of 
the little girl, and their search found no 
relatives. It was a pity, but there was 
nothing to do but to send her to the poor 
house. To an ordinary poor-house they 
would on no account have sent the child, 
who was a dainty little thing, and whose 


mother was evidently a lady; but then this” 


house was a model of its kind, and Mrs, 
Warren a very excellent woman. So said 
the Burkhardt family, at whose house the 
mother had died, and who had already been 
sufficiently troubled in the matter, and did 
not want to be bothered with the child. 
Mrs. Warren would teach her to sew aud 
keep house, and when she should be old 
enough they would give her employment. 
So the rich family, living in splendor ina 
house that was almost a palace, and with 
only one son to claim their care, washed 
their hands of the whole affair. A gold- 


framed locket containing a miniature which 


had been around the woman’s neck when 
she died, a pearl ring which she wore, anda 
little gold watch with a spray of pear lilies- 
of-the-valley on the back, they kept to give 
the child when she should be old enough to 
take care of them. For the rest, Mrs. 
Burkhardt felt that she was very charitable 
and very condescending indeed, if, when 
she was driving that way, she ordered the 
footman to go to the dour of the poor-louse 
and ask how the little girl was getting along. 
There were no other children at this estab- 
lishment, and of course the children of the 
rich people about would not play with her, 
and Rose had a lonely time of it. But she 
had not much work to do, and, aside from 
poor and insufficient food, and having to 
sleep alone in an attic where she Sometimes 
could not sleep for fright, might have lived 
a pleasant enough animal life, wandering 
about as she listed in summer-time, and 
coiled in a sunny window in the winter, 
But children need company even more than 
adults do, and this child’s lonely life was 
telling on her, wearing her out, saddening 
her, making her imaginative and morbid. 
She was ready for the fever when it came, 
and it clenched her as some fierce, wild 
creature might. 
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There had been no mother’s eye to note 
the growing symptoms, to see that the child 
refused even: her seanty food, that she 
drank ravenously, that her eyes were un- 
usually bright, and her step unusually lag- 
ging; and so it chanced that when the eyes 
of Mrs. Warren were at length opened, and 
after tedious delay the poor-house doctor at 
length took the trouble to call on his pa- 
tient, little Rose lay senseless, and almost 
past hope. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Burkhardts were a very grand fami- 
ly, uncommonly grand. They had a gene- 
alogy which reached back through the pro- 
vincial days of this country, and on the one ~ 
side rose in a great old Dutch family, and on 
the other an English family equa.ly lofty. 
Mr. Burkhardt bore the Dutch honors; Mrs, 
Burkhardt, a Lenox, had the English blue- 
blood in her veins, These two noble tides 
were united in the person of their son, 
Friedrich Clarence Lenox Burkhardt, who 
did not seem any the better for the mixture, 
He was yet but a boy of fifteen, but he had 
already acquired an admirable proficiency 
in pomposity, conceit, self-indulgence, and 
skepticism, thus honoring both his nation- 
alities. He was a handsome boy, tall, well- 
grown, fair, and not without talent. If he 
had been plain John Smith, a carpenter's 
son, he would have been considered a boy of 
fair ability, who might reasonably hope to 
succeed to his father’s trade, and to succeed 
atit; being Master Friedrich Clarence Lenox 
Burkhardt, with a genealogy that would 
reach half way round the world, and a 
purse that would reach the other half way, 
it was customary to speak of him as a 
young man of transcendent ability. 

The Burkhardt estate was by far the most 
imposing in Saxon. It stood on the summit 
of a low hill about half a mile from the 
Wilsons’ cottage, and its grounds extended 
down to the dale on al] sides, There were 
lawns, orchards, kitchen and flower gar- 
dens, extensive graperies and greenhouses, 
and clumps of fine old forests, which the 
lady of the manor liked to call a park. 
The house was a really noble edifice, built 
of fine granite as white as marble, and hav- 
ing two long wings and a tower beside the 
central square pile. The handsome portico 
in the centre was much admired by people 
who knew what architecture is, and there 


was n’t a finer collection of pictures, orna- 
ments, books, and furniture in the city than 
that in the Burkhardt mansion. This place 
had been christened Rose Hall by a gentle- 
man whom Mrs. Burkhardt, lofty as she 
was, did not venture to contradict. 
At the time of which we speak, the fam- 
ily were traveling, having taken a fancy to 
go to England for a few months, and the 
Hall was in charge of domestics and a su- 
perannuated second cousin of the proprie- 
tress, one Miss Margaret Fairfield, who had 
an apartment in a secluded corner of the 
building, and lived there quite invisible to 
the gay company that came and went. She 
was nearly sixty years of age. and in feeble 
health. Mrs. Burkhardt used to say, when 
‘any person had the bad taste to ask for her 
relative, that poor Cousin Margaret was not 
able to see company. In truth, Miss Mar- 
garet was the scion of a mesalliance, as the 
family considered it, and would have been 
utterly ignored had it been possible; but 
since she was well known to be arelative, the 
only alternative was to hide her. She lived 
in the great house a somewhat uncomfort- 
able life, not associating much with the 
family, never seeing their company, yet not 
allowed to make companions of the seam- 
stress or housekeeper. It was she whom 
Rose Paulier’s mother had been sent for to 
nurse, and little Rose could just recollect 
the pretty rooms where she had spent a few 
days with her mother and a gentle invalid, 
the wide windows looking out on gardens, 
the silence, the sweetness, the plenty. The 
mother’s death had been tragical, though 
the child knew it not. As she felt unwell, 
the doctor, on calling to see his patient, had 
prescribed also for the nurse. Mrs. Burk- 
hardt had taken the prescriptions to the 
apothecary when she went out for her daily 
ride. Such an act of condescension looked 
well, and as though she were Christianly 
anxious for every one under her roof. The 
apothecary was old and dull, so it was said, 
and he made a mistake in putting up the 
nurse’s medicine, Mrs. Paulier took her 
powder on lying down at night, and in five 
minutes was seized with convulsions. Be- 
fore morning, she was dead. 

Of course there was a great stir in the 
house, but Mrs, Burkhardt kept the matter 
close. Since the mischief was done, it was 
just as well to have as little talk about it as 
possible. The doctor was discreet, and so 
were the housekeeper and Miss Fairfield; 
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and it was given out, and believed, that the. 
stranger had died of cramps. Had any rel- 
ative appeared, or any near friend who 
might have authority to inquire, the truth 
would have been communicated to him; 
but no such persor was forthcoming. Mrs. 
Paulier was buried at the expense of her 
employers, and, as we have before said, the 
child was sent to the poor-house, Miss Faic- 
field had in vain protested against this lat- 
ter step, and begged that Rose might be 
given to her. 

**T could keep her here with me, and she 
would be company for me,’’ the poor lady 
said, ‘She neéd never be any trouble to 
the family. I’m sure there’s room enough. 
Besides’? — 

**T object to it,” interrupted Mrs. Burk- 
hardt, with unusual asperity. ‘ Her posi- 
tion would be embarrassing toall. Brought 
up by you as your companion, she could 
not be called a servant. And I do not 
choose to bring up such a child in the house 
with Clarence. She bids fair to be a co- 
quette. I saw her smiling askance when 


_he spoke to her yesterday.” 


** Besides,’’ pursued the cousin with un- 
wonted courage, resuming her broken sen- 
tence, ‘‘it seems to me that you are under 
obligation to take care of her.”’ 

Mrs. Burkhardt grew pale as she turned 
fiercely to the speaker. 

‘* What do you mean?” she demanded, 

“Mrs, Paulier became sick from her de- 
voted attention to me, and her death was in 
consequence of that sickness, Of course 
you could not help it if the apothecary made 
a blunder; but still, the fact stands that 
she came to her death in this house, and 
that she would not have died if she had not 
come here.”’ 

Mrs. Burkhardt’s haughty black eyes 
were fixed keenly on her cousin while she 
spoke, and continued steadily to regard her 
for a moment after she had ended. Then 
she drew along breath, and turned decid- 
edly away. 

‘*The child must go,”’ she said, 

And the very next day the child went. 

It was always a joyful time for Miss Fair- 
field when the family were away. She was 
freed from the watchful eyes that were ever 
on the lookout lest she should lower the 
family dignity, and, being the only one in 
the house who was not a servant, felt her 
own consequence vastly increased, Per- 
haps the only time when she felt the pride 


of. bloed, or ever really upheld the preten- 


sions of the house of Burkhardt, was when 


she alone was left to stand against hirelings. | 


Mrs. Conners, the housekeeper, was still 
invited to her room, but instead of unbend- 
ing quite to her, and whispering trembling 
confidences, with one eye on the door, Miss: 
Fairfield received her visitor with’ gracious 
conde:cension, and even while gossiping, 


contrived to let the woman feel that she. 
should not presume to consider herself an. 


equal. 
. Ifeel very uneasy, she. said, one even- 


ing, about a week after the doctor’s wed-: 


ding. ‘“ What it is, I don’t know, but I 've 
been thinking of that poor Mrs. Paulier all 
day. Last night I dreamed of her. I hope 
that nothing has happened to the child.” 

** It is odd how you do take to that little 
girl,’’ the housekeeper said: ‘‘And it ’s 
two years now since you saw her.” 

“T am of a grateful disposition,’’ replied 
the invalid, drawing herself up a little. 
‘‘Ingratitude is a vice of low minds. I 
never forget a benefit. That child’s mother 
nursed me like a sister—no, not like any 
sister I ever had, like an angel, I should 
say. To be sure she wus hired; but that 
signifies nothing. Money does fi’t buy af- 
fection, nor such tender) care as she gave 
me. For two nights I suffered agonies, and 
yet nothing could be done forme. Ihave 
suffered so before and since, and my nurse 
always goes to sleep.. What is the use of 
remaining awake when nothing can be 
done? So while I groan, she snores. But 
Mrs. Paulier was different. She sat by me, 
she spoke softly and soothingly, she wiped 
the perspiration from my face, she made 
me think that there was one, at least, who 
could not sleep while I suffered. No child 
could be more tender toamother. Besides, 
though she had wages, she was not a com- 
mon person, she was a lady, I know a lady, 
when I see her, and Mrs. Paulier was of; 
gentle blood. She bore all the marks, 
There was n’t a coarse fibre in her, In- 
deed, she intimated as much to me, and 
gave me clearly to understand that with 
her nursing was a labor of love, and that 
she would n’t take care of everybody.’’ 

**I suppose she went to those who sent 


‘or her,” said the housekeeper, somewhat: 


stul'v, feeling herself touched by those dis- 
tineti. ns of gentle and plebeian in those 
who wo: for a living, 


“By no means!’ replied Mise Fairfieldy 
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with spirit. “She was a frend of Doctor 
Malcome’s, in the city, and he mentioned 
to her any places where he thought she 
would like to go. It happened oddly enough 
that he died while she was ‘here. I think 
he knew about her family and affairs, and 
would have done somethirig for the child if 
he had lived... She had only been out to 
nurse twice before she came here, once to 
poor dear Mrs. General Sammerville whetv 
she, broke her leg getting out of her carriage, 
and once to Mrs. Governor Smalley’s when 
she lost her little girl. In both cases there 
was a servant to do work under the nurse, 
and Mrs. Paulier was like rented 
family.” 

“Ts was an awful thing,” said the house: 
keeper, irrelevantly. 

Miss Fairfield shuddered. | ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, following the other’s tack, ‘ And I 
think that apothecary ought to have: been 
arrested, and so I told Cousin Barbara and 
Doctor Marston, But they.did n’t like the 
eclat of such a thing. If anything should 
happen to bring the matter out, it would 
have an awkward look. It certainly was 
our duty to complain.”’ 

**T ’m sure. Mrs. Burkhardt did every- 
thing that could be done,’’ the housekeeper 
said, testily. ‘‘It would have been putting 
herself out a good deal to have a trial, and 
it would have been a shame for such a lady 
to have to go into court and testify, and 
have her name in the daily papers, and be 
questioned and cross-questioned by lawyers, 
Besides, it would have done nogood. Then, 
that poor Mr. Somes never put up a dose of 
medicine afterward, and he almost went 
crazy about the mistake he had made. 
Tom Somes says it was the death of him.” 

“* But supposing the trial had been drep- 


ped,’ Miss Fairfield said, yielding to these 


arguments; ‘‘ there was no need of sending 
that dear child to the poor-house, It was a 
shame, if Cousin Barbara did do it. That 
little girl was just what I want, and would 
have been like an own daughter tome. If 
I could walk, I would have gone to see her 
this very day.’’ 

The housekeeper said nothing. She was 
jealous of this child whom both her mis- 
tress and Miss Fairfield seemed to make of 
far too much consequence; but she knew 
too well how much stronger Miss Fairfield 
was in promise than in performance, and 
had little fear of a visitation of paupers, 

“I feel so uneasy,” the invalid said again 


| 


after a silence; *‘I do believe I. am super~ 
stitious about that child and her mother. 
It seems as though they haunt me. Let us 
have tea, Mrs. Conners, and see if that will 
drive off these vapors.’’ 

The curtains were drawn away to let in 
all the soft May twilight, and a round ‘table 
was set up to the invalid’s sofa. The house-. 
keeper rang a bell, and in a few minutes 
the housemaid, the only other female ser- 
vant left in the place, appeared with a 
waiter, bearing supper forthe two. Under 
the genial influence of tea, toast and jam, 
the housekeeper’s temper softened, and 
Miss Fairfield’s spirits brightened. Both 
felt more inclined for an old-fashioned, con- 
fidential gossip. 

“‘T think it strange that Barbara does n’t 
write,” Miss Fairfield said, laying down her 
napkin and sinking back among her pillows. 
“I am afraid she is n’t pleased with her 
visit. When matters go rightly, she sends 
letters in clouds. She always likes to com- 
municate good news.” 

** Yes,” said the housekeeper, cautiously, 
perceiving that something was coming, and 
anxious lest she should frighten away the 
little news-bird if she said too much. 

**Of course you have the interests of the 
family at heart, and are perfectly trustwor- 
thy in regard to all their affairs,” the lady 
continued, in a confidential tone. 

_ “Certainly,” said the other, expansively; 
“I’ve been here now ten years, and if it 
were my own mother and children, I could 
n’t be more beund up in’em. Mrs. Burk- 
hardt knows that I'd stand by the family 
through thick and thin. I’m sure I 've 
kept mum about Mrs, Paulier, and shall to 
my dying day. And as to the way Master 
Qlarence does carry on sometimes, red-hot 
irons could n’t draw it from me.”’ 

** You ’re a faithful creature,’’ Miss Fair- 
field said, affectionately, ‘and we all think 
the world of you.. Cousin Barbara considers 
you a treasure. I only wish she were as 
well satisfied with Mr. Stanley.” 

“He ’s a relation of hers, is n’t he?’ 
asked the housekeeper, after a pause, seeing 
that something was expected of her. 

*Oh, yes!’ was the answer, Miss Fairfield 
now thoroughly under way. ‘‘ He is second 
cousin to Barbara on her mother’s side, as 
lam on her father’s, and he is the million- 
aire of the family. He is very eccentric, 
and dresses and looks more like a pauper 
than a gentleman. When he was here 
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years ago, she was tried half to death. But 
after all he is a good soul, though the great- 
est tyrant in creation. It was he who 
bought this place; you know. That was 
sixteen years ago, when Barbara was first 
married; and he'would n’t Jet her have it 
unless she promised that it should always 
be called Rose Hall. He named it after his 
first love. They say that when he was 
twenty years old he fel) in love with a 
cousin of his, and that he never got over it. 
The poor thing died.” 

‘Quite romantic!’ remarked Mrs. Con. 
ners, desirous to please. 

“Yes. There is, indeed, an element of 
romance in the family,’’ said the ancient 
maiden, with a look of mysterious con- 
sciouness, “He is not the only one who 


has remained single in consequence of an 
early disappointment. Well, as I was say- 
ing, Mr. Stanley lives in England. His 
father and uncle went there when they 
were young men, and entered into the tea- 
trade, making themselves rich beyond count. 
The brothers died, and Mr. Stanley, who 
was the only one left of the two families, 
inherited their property.” 

“So Mrs. Stanley gave Mr. Burkhardt 
this place?’”’ said the housekeeper. 

“*Well—yes. That is, he just the same 
as gave it to her. When Barbara wrote 
him that. she was going to be married, he 


came over. Her family were not rich, but 
Mr. Burkhardt’s was. Of course, among 
people of our class riches are not considered 
to be of such supreme importance as they 
are among parvenus; but still Barbara 
wished to make a good appearance. They 
lived very elegantly in town, but there were 
seven girls, and it takes a large fortune to 
fit out seven girls. Well, Mr. Stanley came, 
and he was most generous. He gave Bar- 
bara a good deal of money, and kept buying 
presents for her. Between you and I, 
though, I don’t think that he took a great 
fancy to her. Cousin Barbara is a very fine 
woman, and a lady of the very highest style; 
but she has nota winning manner. That 
must have been the reason why he acted so 
oddly afterward. But he took a liking to 
Burkhardt, and when he found him inclined 
to enter the tea-trade, made him his partner 
in a branch house here. I’ve heard it said 
that he gave Barbara ten thousand dollars 
in presents, Riding out of town one day, 
he saw this place, and took a fancy to it. 
A Mr. Bertram had just built it and failed. 


Mr. Stanley bought it on the spot. Of 
course everybody thought that he meant to 
come here and live, and I believe myself 
that such was his intention at first, But 
after he had furnished the house, and got a 
troop of men at work on the grounds, be 
suddenly changed his mind, and invited 
Barbara and her husband to live in it, rent 
free, till he should call for it. So it has 
gone on ever since. He has paid the taxes, 
and they have lived in the house. At first 
it was as much as they could afford to keep 
up the establishment; but Mr. Burkhardt 
soon got rich, and then one of the first 
things he did was to offer to buy the place. 
Mr. Stanley wrote that he was n’t going to 
sell it, and asked them why they could n’t 
be content to live in it just as though it 
were their own. Of course he means to 
give it to them, for he has n’t chick nor 
child, and must be now about sixty years 
of age. But he won’t give them the least 
satisfaction about it, and seems to like to 
keep them in suspense. It is n’t likely he 
would think of coming here to live at this 
late day, and it is still less likely that he 
would sell the place to any one else and 
turn Barbara out after she had made the 
Hall her home for so many years.”’ 

‘Then it does n’t belong to them, after 
all,’ was the housekeeper’s conclusion. 

“Certainly it does!’ exclaimed the lady, 
sharply, somewhat alarmed at having gone 
so far in her tale-telling. ‘‘It is merely a 
form that stands in the way of their title. 
To lisp such a thing would be as much as 
your place is worth, Cousin Barbara has 
gone to England on that business now. If 
she can see and talk with Mr. Stanley, she 
can persuade him to make the place over to 
her. Bésides, they are rich enough to buy 
another as fine as this, if such a place could 
be ” 

** How long is it since Mr, Stanley was 
here last?’”’ the housekeeper asked. 

“Sixteen years. He came when Barbara 
was married, and that was sixteen years 
next month. She was married in a white 
satin dress with point-lace flounces, and had 
six bridemaids.”’ 

There was silence for a while then. The 
housekeeper had heard time and again the 
particulars of Mrs. Barbara Burkhardt’s 
wedding, and the grand doings on that oc- 
casion. Presently she took another tack. 

‘*Perbaps the things that the nurse left 
might tell who her friends are,’’ she said. 
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“TI saw a beautiful miniature about her 
neck.’’ 

“There was nothing that would afford a 
clew,” the invalid replied. ‘* The miniature 
was of her husband, who died long ago, 
She herself showed it tome oneday. The 
ring and watch were very old, though nice, 
and were probably given her by her hus- 
band. She told me that she had no near 
relations, and that no one was under any 
obligation to help her, Since her husband 
died, she had been living as companion to 
an old lady. The old lady died, leaving her 
fortune to some public charities, and Mrs, 
Paulier found herself homeless. It was 
there that she told Doctor Malcome, the old 
lady’s physician, that she would go out 
nursing. Oh, there ’s no one who would 
take care of her, but if her connections were 
found, they might take the child out of the 
poor-house, I thought that the poor thing 
wanted to say something when she died, 
but she could n’t speak, She took my hand, 
though, and put the child’s into it, and I 
understood that she wanted me to befriend 
her. Dear me!’ cried the invalid, with 
nervous impatience, “‘I do feel so anxious 
about that child. Tomorrow morning I 
want Betty to go down and ask how she is, 
and carry some cake to her. Perhaps 1 ’ll 
have her come up to see me.” 


Mrs. Conners lifted her eyebrows, but 


said nothing, and the two sat a while listen- 
ing to the soft clash of flowery branches 
that were stirred by the light breeze, and 
the fall of a brook that flowed visibly through 
the dale below. Presently the sound of 
carriage wheels mingled with these softer 
noises, and came nearer. No longer on the 
public road, it turned up the avenue toward 
the Hall, and slowly approached the door. 

** Bless me!’ cried the housekeeper, start- 
ing up, ‘‘ who can be coming here tonight?” 

**It can’t be any visitor,’’ Miss Fairfield 
replied, listening attentively. ‘‘ Everybody 
knows that the family have been gone these 
three months,”’ 

Their cogitations were interrupted by a 
loud peal of the bell, and by impatient voices 
outside. The two women looked each other 
in the face a moment at the sound of those 
voices; then the housekeeper rushed out of 
the room and down-stairs, , 

Miss Fairfield seldom walked, but speut 
the greater part of her time on a sofa; but 
she managed to get up and follow Mrs. Con- 
ners to the head of the stairs. The outer 
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door was opened as she reached the balus- 
ters, and the first words she heard were in 
Mrs. Barbara Burkbardt’s rich but sharp 
voice. 

**For mercy’s sake, were we not expected, 
Mrs. Conners?’ 

Miss Fairfield shivered as if she had just 
received a cold douche, and, stealing noise- 
lessly back to her own room, silently shut 
the door. 

Her hour of freedom was over. She was 
lady of the manor no longer; and, what was 
Worse, the real lady had returned in ill- 
temper. She seated herself, and consid- 
ered in: what manner she could possibly be 
responsible for the mistake which evidently 
existed. 

She had hardly begun to puzzle over the 
subject, when the door of the sitting-room 
was flung unceremoniously open, and a lady 
came flouncing in. 

“How do you do, Cousin Margaret? I 
must beg permission to sit here a while, 
since not another room in the house is hab- 
itable. Why in the world our despatch was 


not received is more than I can understand. 
We came to New York yesterday, and staid 


there a day on purpose to give you time to 
prepare for us. It is certainly very annoy- 
ing.” 

“IT am astonished,” said Miss Fairfield 
very sincerely. ‘*We have n’t heard a 
word. I was looking for a letter by this 
steamer, thinking it possible you might 
come soen; and only a few minutes ago I 
was remarking to the housekeeper that it 
was very strange that you had not written. 
Won’t Mr. Burkhardt and Clarence come in 
here?” 

“TI suppose not,” said the lady of the 
house rather ungraciously. ‘ They are try- 
ing to get into their rooms.” 

Mrs, Barbara Burkhardt, though in very 
ill-temper at present, was rather a hand- 
some and a very stylish-looking woman. 
She might have been forty years of age, 
was tall, broad-shouldered, had a marble- 
white complexion, with black hair and 
eyes, and large, regular features. She had 
an intellectual head, the forehead rather 
too high for generally accepted female 
beauty, and a face expressive of pride and 
talent. 

** What is the news?” she asked present- 
ly, after having sat a few minutes tapping 
the carpet with the toe of her shoe. 

“ Nothing of importance,” Miss Fairfield 
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replied, trying to recollect what had hap- 
pened. * Doctor Thayer and Anne Wilson 
were married last week.”’ 

“So he really married her!’ the lady ex- 
claimed. “He is a fool! With his name 
and talents and prospects, he should have 
done better. If he must marry a red- 
cheeked simpleton, why had n’t he taken 
one who had money? I have no patience 
with him. If he had married Jane Seldon, 
as 1 told him plainly I wanted him to, I 
would have employed him. Doctor Mars- 
ton is really getting too old. But, as it is, I 
won’t have him; and, what is more, I will 
get another doctor here.”’ 

“ Anne is a very sweet girl,” Miss Fair- 
field ventured to say. 

“Sweet!” exclaimed her companion con- 
temptuously, and then relapsed into silence 
again. Presently she recollected her wrap- 
pings, and began impatiently to pull her 
gloves off, toss her shawl back, and untie 
the strings of her bonnet. “I might just 
as well have staid at home!” she said, in 
as low a tone as her anger would permit. 
“ We took our journey for nothing.” 

“Won't he sell?’ asked the cousin ea- 
gerly. 

**No; and he is as stubborn and aggra- 
vating as ever. He promises, though, that 
he will not sell the place to any one else. I[t 
is my opinion that he only does it to have 
power over me, He likes to think that I 
know he can put me out of the house at any 
time if I should happen to displease him. 
1 tell you, Margaret, that man is capable of 
anything. He does n’t egre a fig what any 
one says or thinks. He follows his own 
whims, I got so vexed that I started off 
with the very scantiest ‘of leave -taking. 
And what do you think he is going to do?” 
the lady concluded, taking a seat by her 
cousin’s sofa, and becoming a little more 
friendly, since she had the opportunity of 
venting her anger on some one else. 

“He is n’t coming here?’ exclaimed 
Miss Fairfield. 

“ How could you know?” said the lady 
pettishly, vexed at the other’s penetration. 
**'Yes, he is coming here, and what for the 
Lord only knows. I believe him to be in- 
sane. He certainly does n’t care anything 
about me; and as to Clarence, he really 
seemed to take a dislike to him, though the 
boy took every pains to please him. He 
does like Mr. Burkhardt, but I don’t ima- 
gine he is sufficiently in love with him to 
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cross the ocean in order to see him. He 
has absolutely no other friend here, It is 
‘the greatest piece of folly.’’ 

** When will he come?” Miss Fairfield 
asked, rather wondering at the excessive 
annoyance which the proposed visit caused 
Mrs, Burkhardt. 

“Oh, in a month or two; and perhaps 
sooner,” 

‘* He may be more amiable when he gets 
here,’”’ the cousin said, desiring to soothe. 
**] don’t see how he can go away without 
giving you the house,” 

will be hateful!” exclaimed the 
lady, rising to pace the floor.- ‘‘I almost 
wish some accident may prevent his com- 
ing.” Glancing at the invalid as she spoke, 
and seeing the look of astonishment on her 
face, she added fretfully, *‘ You don’t un- 
derstand at all, Margaret. Of course I do 
not want to displease him seriously, and 
every hour that I spend in his company I am 
in danger of doing so, He is opinionated, 
eccentric, and suspicious, and [ have to hold 
myself in as I would hold a horse that 
wants torun away. Iam sure he sees me 
fretting, and is delighted by it, How can I 
feel secure that I may not fling out some- 
thing that will enrage him?” 

** To be sure,”’ was all the reply the other 
could think of. 

Here Jeanette, Mrs. Burkhardt’s maid, 
put her head in at the door to ask where 
the lady would have her supper. 

‘“*Why, we may as well have it here,” 
she replied, glancing round the pleasant, 
airy sitting-room, ‘‘It is the only well- 
aired room in the house. The dining-room 
is like a vault, And, Jeanette, will you ask 
Mr. Burkhardt and Mr, Clarence to come 
here?’ 

The other two came in presently, the 
young man greeting his mother’s cousin 
somewhat carelessly, then sitting down by a 
window and sulkily whistling out into the 
night while he waited for supper. Mr, 
Burkhardt was a fine-looking man, blonde, 
and with a pleasant face. Looking at him, 
one perceived where the son got his fair 
hair, blue eyes, and fresh complexion. The 
gentleman, though like the others a little 
out of temper at the Jack of preparation for 
their coming, gave the invalid a polite and 
friendly greeting, and did what neither of 
the others bad done, asked for her health, 
and how she bad got along during their ab- 
sence. She, also, had for him a different 


welcome, “I am gia to see you back,” 
she said, with a smile of real pleasure. 

“Well, I declare, I am complimented?’ 
exclaimed the wife, with a laugh which was 
not very mirthful. ‘‘Cousin Margaret is 
glad to see you back, but she only expressed 
herself astonished to see me,”’ 
| Miss Pairfield colored, and was silent, 
She could n’t say that a pleasant greeting 
was likely to call forth a pleasant reply. 
Supper coming in created a diversion, and 
by the time it was over their rooms were 
ready for the travelers, 

When the invalid was alone, Mrs, Con- 
ners came to her room againaminute, “It 
is my opinion she’s got her labor for her 
pains,” she whispered, ‘‘ She’s come home 
as cross a3 two sticks.”’ 

“Hush —sh—sh!” whispered Miss Fair- 
field, glancing fearfully toward the door. 
The reign of terror bad begun again, and 
she was no longer the grand lady. 

There was another arrival in Saxon that 
same evening, but the comers were expect- 
ed, and came with smiles upon their faces, 
When the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard at the gate of the Wilson cottage, 
Charles Wilson ran down the garden-walk 
to give his brother and sister welcome, and 
Miss Meeta came out and met them on the 
piazza, giving each a hearty kiss. 

Where is mamma?” exclaimed the bride, 
in alarm, noting not only her mother’s ab- 
sence, but a certain quiet and lowness of 
speech in the two others, 

** Mamma is not very well,’’? Meeta said 
gently. ‘‘She has been in bed since yester- 
day. I think it is nothing but a cold.” 

**Come right up and see her, Eugene,” 
cried the young wife, going hastily toward 
the stairs. But her sister stopped her, 

“Not now, Anne. She was asleep when 
I came down, and it might give her a start. 
She had some headache this afternoon, and 
1 want to keep her as quiet as possib’ 

While speaking, Meeta exchanged a quick 
glance with her brother-in-law. ‘* Yes, 
Anne,’’ he said immediately, “‘ we will wait 
until after supper. You should never star- 
Ue one who is sick with headache.” 

The young wife looked from her sister to 
her husband, then turned to her brother 
who was standing by, ‘* Charles, what is 
the matter with mamma?” sheasked. The 
boy hesitated, and looked to Meeta to an- 
swer. 

“Come into the parlor, Anne, and I will 


tell you all about it,” her sister said cheer- 
fully. “It is nothing to be frightened at. 
Only don’t let mamma hear us talking in 
the entry.” 

Clinging to her husband’s erm, Anne 
Thayer went into the parlor and sat down, 
pale and trembling, overcome by a terrible 
presentiment of trouble. 

** Now see how foolish she is,’’ Meeta said 
laughingly, patting, then kissing her sister’s 
pale cheek. ‘“ Don’t come home with such 
a@ face as that. Mamma has taken cold, 
and is a little feverish; and, instead of let- 
ting her go about the house in a miserable 
manner, half sick and half well, I insisted 
upon her going to bed yesterday. I was in 
hopes that she would be able to be up when 
you came home, and so was she; but she is 
not. She is probably going to have a short 
run of fever; but that is nothing to make 
you look so frightened, Anne.”’ 

* Let us see her right away,’’ urged the 
younger sister. up and find out if she 
is awake. I can’t be content till I see her.”’ 

**Well, since you are so silly,’”? Meeta 
said, smiling. “ But first let me take off 
your bonnet.”’ 

‘*No: Eugene will,” said the bride. 
now.” 

“© Eugene, I feel dreadfully?’ she ex- 
claimed the moment her sister had left the 
room. ‘Something is going to happen.’ 
And she leaned against his bosom and burst 
into tears. The shock from her joyful com- 
ing home had been too sudden, 

He soothed her as a loving young hus- 
band might, took off her bonnet and shaw}, 
kissed, coaxed, and tried to re-assure her. 

*“* Mamma is awake,” Meeta said, coming 
down. “But she won’t allow you to come 
up till you have had supper. She told me 
to bid you welcome home.” . 

“I can’t eat a mouthful till I have seen 
her,’’ sobbed the bride. 

“ Now do be reasonable, dear,’’ her hus- 
band urged tenderly. ‘* If your mother has 
any fever, it is not prudent for you te go 
into the room both tired and fasting. She 
understands that perfectly. 1 will go up if 
you wish; but I won’t allow you to go till 
you have eaten. See, now, 1 begin to play 
the tyrant.”” And he fondly smoothed the 

hair that was ruffled against his breast. 

* Well, do you go,”’ she said, “‘and tell 
Mamma that I am glad to get home again, 
and that I won’t be kept from her ten min- 
utes longer. Go and see just how she is.” 


“Go 
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‘The doctor noiselessly followed his sister- 
in-law up-stairs, and stopped on the landing 
for a word before going into the chamber. 
* Well?’ he said. 

“I sent for Doctor Marston this morn- 
ing,” she whispered, “‘ and he says that it is 
typhus fever. You know fevers are preva- 
lent. He thinks we must be very careful.” 

In a few minutes the two came down- 
stairs again. 

“How is she?’ asked Anne, who was 
awaiting them at the foot of the stairs. 

“As Meeta says, a little feverish,” the 
husband replied, drawing his wife into the 
dining-room. ‘And I really wish, Anne, 
that you could deny yourself the pleasure of 
seeing her till morning.” 

She began to exclaim, but he gently 
stopped her. 

**I don’t mean to insist, my dear,’”’ he 
said, ‘* But your mother herself advises it, 
and I agree. It is for you todecide. You 
have never had this fever, and you are now 
in such a state that you would be very likely 
to take it. I would n’t be so selfish as to 
keep you from your mother; and in the 
morning you can go in and take care of her 
all the forenoon.” 

**In the morning it will be too late!’ the 
daughter cried. ‘“* You are trying to deceive 
me. I shall go now.” 

“Well, at least take a cup of tea first,” 
her husband said. 

She would not sit, but took the cup of tea 
her sister poured for her, and drank a part 
of it. Then her busband led her up- 
stairs, 

The room was darkened, rather than 
lighted, for more light would have entered 
from out-doors, had the curtains been lift- 
ed, than came from the shaded lamp in the 
fireplace. 

“OQ mamma! I am so sorry!’ cried the 
young wife, running to throw herself on the 
bed. ‘I never dreamed of your being sick. 
Are you very sick? Eugene can cure you 
now he has come, Why had n’t you sent 
for us?” 

The mother tenderly smoothed the tear- 
wet cheek that pressed her pillow, and after 
a little while said, — 

“T am glad you are come, my darling. 
But you must n’t take itsohard. We must 
be resigned to the will of God.”’ 

“But, mamma, Eugene says it is only a 
little fever,’’ the daughter persisted. ‘ You 
will be better tomorrow, won't you?’ 


“Tf it is best, I shall,” the mother replied 
gently but faintly. 

“Anne, you will tire mamma,” her sister 
interposed. “ You had better not make her 
talk any more.”’ 

** You can come in the morning and tell 
me all about your journey, my dear,”’ her 
mother said, in the same fainting voice, 
* But now you had better go and rest.” _ 

After much persuasion they got ber out, 

and even succeeded in making her eat some- 
thing, but it was impossible to inspire her 
with much courage. ‘‘ Something dreadfal 
will happen,” she persisted in saying, not 
being able to bring herself to speak more 
clearly. If the doctor was anxious, no one 
would have known it. He had too mach 
professional coolness, and was too adroit in 
parrying questions, to commit himself. His 
only fear seemed to be for his wife. Meeta 
went about quiet and gentle but pale. Any 
one less absorbed than her sister and broth- 
er-in-law might have noticed a slight com- 
pression of the mouth, and that her manner 
showed strong self-control rather than 
calmness; but those higher and more unself- 
ish natures seldom receive so much sympa- 
thy, and the elder daughter bore alone her 
burden of sorrowful anticipation. Not 
only that: she bore also the burden of care 
and work. Anne helped a little in a fitful 
and childish way, but gave her sister more 
trouble than she saved her. She would sit 
by her mother hour after hour, refusing to 
go out into the air till her husband would 
come and oblige her to go. Her sister was 
provoked into one reproof. 

** You will make yourself ill, Anne,” she 
said. “ You should never sit by mamma 
more than an hour without taking the air.”’ 

“T can’t be so selfish as to be thinking of 
myself,”” Anne said almost fretfully. 

«The truest unselfishness is to think just 
so much of yourself that you may not force 
others to be anxious about you,” her sister 
replied quietly. ‘‘Now, not only Eugene 
and I, but mamma also, are troubled about 
you, and we have all enough to think of, 
Mamma speaks of you every time I go in, 
and says that you will be ill, It frets her. 
Beside, you sit by her and cry and kiss her; 
and a sick person should always see cheer- 
ful or at least calm faces.” 

“ How can I look calm and cheerful when 
mamma is so ill?’ cried Mrs, Thayer indig- 
nantly. 

“Anne,” said her sister almost severely, 


“do you think that I love mamma less than 
you do? If I weep, Ido not let her or any 
one else see and be fretted by my tears; and 
I take what care I can of myself, that I may 
not fall ili, aud put somebody to trouble 
and anxiety on my account.”’ 

Anne Thayer was not a fool, and she saw 
that her sister was right. But, unwilling to 
acknowledge it, she took refuge in tears. 

Mrs. Wilson could scarcely be called dan- 
gérously ill; but at her age a fever requires 
careful watching, and the doctor knew that 
afew days would tell the story. The sick 
woman quietly made every preparation for 
death, and held herself in readiness for 


whatever might happen, 


On the second evening after the return of 
the young couple, Charles Wilson, who had 
been out, came into the parlor where his 
brother-in-law sat alone. ‘ You know lit- 
tle Rose Paulier?’”’ the boy said. 

*“Yes,’’ the doctor replied, quickly look- 
ing up, prepared to hear what was to fol- 
low. 

** Well, she died yesterday, and was bur- 
ied today,” Charles went on; and, sitting 
down by a table, dropped his face to it and 
burst into tears. 

** Why, Charlie!’ exclaimed his brother, 
going to him. 

* Eugene, is my mother going to die?’ 
the boy asked, wiping his eyes, and looking 
intently into the doctor's face. 

Doctor Thayer took his brother’s hand, 
and looked at him with kind and solemn 


eyes, 

“*Charlie, I don’t know,” he said. “I 
shall know in a few days. Bea man, what- 
ever happeus, There are only you and 
Meeta to hold up. You know Anne breaks 
down entirely, poor child! Be a man, 
Charlie!’ i 

The boy struggled nobly with his eme 
tion, choked and swallowed it down. “I 
will do the best I can,” he whispered, not 
able to speak louder. 

Doctor Thayer went up to the sick-room, 
and left directions for the night with the 
nurse. He then went to his chamber, and, 
lying down beside his wife, whom he had 
persuaded to. go to bed, coaxed and petted 
her a while, winning from her a promise to 
allow him to go out to see a patient, 
may not be able to get in till late,” he said, 
“And I want you to try and sleep. “Your 
draught will soon work. Mother is com- 
fortable, and when I come in I will step 


into her chamber again. I think that she 
will have a good night.’’ 

Doctor Tuayer, as soon as the arrange- 
ments for his marriage had been made, and 
when it had been decided that he was to 
board at the Wilsons’, bad, built him an 
office there. It was a small building, con- 
nected with the cottage by a covered pas- 
sage, and having an entrance on a side 
street. In the summer-time, when the 
trees were in full leaf, this office was hardly 
visible from the house, the windows being 
still further covered and hidden by a hedge 
of thorn. 

The doctor felt very nervous this evening. 


Though he would not own it even to him- . 


self, his wife’s want of self-control was a 
burden to him. He was also anxious on 
her account, and on her mother’s, It was 
impossible that he should think of sleep. 

Beside, fevers were prevailing to an alarm- 

ing extent, and he had his hands /full. 

Coming down-stairs, he put on his hat and 

went out, first glancing about, then taking 

the road toward the poor-house.. He was a 
little doubtful of success in his é¢rrand, but 
it was worth trying. He knew Warren, 
the poor-house keeper, and that the man 
was fond of money. The only’ doubt was 
on account of the Burkhardts..:.1f they had 
remained away a little longer, all would 
have been well; and, as it was, perhaps 
their coming would make no difference, 

He reached the house just‘n time, Mr. 
Warren himself, in his shirt-sleeves, with a 
lamp in his hand, was going about locking 
up forthe night, The doctor tapped faintly 
on the side-light of the front-deor, and after 
&@ moment the man opened it and came out, 
knowing what the errand was the moment 
he saw Doctor Thayer's face. 

“Twenty dollars!’’ said the doctor, 
whisper. 

‘**] don’t dare, doctor,” the man replied, 
alsoinawhisper. “ Mrs. Burkhardt might 
change her mind.” 

“What does she say?’ asked the other 
impatiently. 

'“ Why, she was sorry the child had-a’t 
been buried with her mother, but supposed 
that it was too late now.” 

“ There must be no disinterments in this 
sickly season,”’ the doctor said decidedly, 
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“and I shall tell the selectmen so tomer- 
row. Tell your wife to plant, a rosebud 
over the little thing’s grave, and it will be 
all right. Mrs, Burkhardt, won’t trouble 
herself if any one will give her an excuse to 
avoid doing so.’’ 

The two men stood for some time longer 
talking, then Mr, Warren went into the 
house again, and the doctor went home- 
ward, But instead of going to the front- 
gate, he turned into the little street that 
ran by the side of the cottage, and softly 
entered his office by means of the key which 
he carried in his pocket, His first step 
when there was to close the tight outside 
shutters, As he drew them to, they touched 
the branches of the trees and flowering 
shrubs, and shook down showers of heavy 
dewdrops, and set the rich perfumes flowing 
in fuller clouds.. The night was lovely, 
fresh, still, and starlight; but he shut it all 
out, carefully drawing the curtains, and 
placing screens around a tabie at the upper 
end of the office. This done, he ligh ed an 
argand lamp that hung over the table, on 
which, .by,.means of reflectors, he turned 
the full brillianey of its clustered flames, 
Then he brought out a case of instruments, 
a pair of gloves, a basin, and atowel. Fi- 
nally; he went noiselessly out and walked 
around the office, Not a ray of light shone 
from the closely muffled windows, Assured 
of that, he seated himself on the doorstep, 
and waited. 

It might have been two hours before he 
heard a cureful step approaching, and in a 
few minutes a man cawe up to the office 
door; bearing @ burden in his arms, Nota 
word passed between the two as the doctor 
received in his arms this burden, and going 
with it into, his office, shut the door and 
locked it behind him. The other man went 
away as noiselessly as he had come. , 

Doctor Thayer carried his burden to the 
table at the upper end of the effice, and laid 
it thére. Then, folding. back first a dark 
old shaw), then a veil of white cloth, he re- 
vealed the lovely waxen face of poor little . 
Rese Paulier. 

** Dear little creature!’ he. said, an ~~ 
pulse of tender pity stirring for a moment 
his professional composure, “It was a 
pity she should die!’ 
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SOUTHERNWOOD. 


‘BY H. 8. 8. 


hae me! how seldom now are seen 
These slender spikes of fragrant “ge 
In garden-beds and bowers! 
Fair, weaving hands no. longer choose | 
A single homely spray to use 
With favored modern flowers, 


Its bushy greenness used to lend 
Our childish nosegays grace, and blend | 
With older-fashioned blooms: 


We mixed it with the dark heart’s-ease, 


With cabbage-roses, pinks, sweet-peas, 
All rich with quaint perfumes, 


We used it in the posies sweet 
Fresh plucked on May-day morns to greet 
Our modest village queen: 
It mingled with the flowers that lay 
Upon the hawthorn-shaded way 
Toward the bright daisied green, 


The bride’s shy foot trod lightly o’er 
Its tufts as through the holy door 
She passed to matronhood; 


i 
J 
= 
= ‘ wot 
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And on the silent church-yard bed, 
Where sleep our best-beloved dead, 
We planted southernwood. 


But now it springs unseen, unknown, 
Till hands grown feeble, like mine own, 
Ail trembling pull a spray, 
As I pull this, with tearful eyes, 
And thronging memories that arise 
Of life’s lost dawning day. 


I have been happy; and God knows 
Not one of all my later woes 
Can blot the blissful past. 
I have been happy; and I say, 
Of all my pleasures passed away, 
I knew they could not last, 


I had my share of sun and shower, 
I had my little day of power, 

I queened it with the best: 
Now, far from worldly blame and praise, 
My feet are set in quiet ways 

Of calm content and rest. 


I pass the red rose on its spray, 

And in my hand I hold today 
A twig of southernwood: 

It tells me I am not bereft, 

It whispers that I yet have left 
The power of doing good. 


It glads the poor man’s garden yet, 

And poor men’s eyes are often wet 

‘ With tears that I might ‘stay. 

I choose a humble, helping part: 

I take thy teaching to my heart, 
My green, old-fashioned spray! 


New York, April, 1878, 


—~ 
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A POOR BOY’S SUCCESS, 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T tell you I won’t stand it. Ill go for 
you, if you don’t quit! Do you want me to 
lam you?” 

“ Boo-hoo! You leave me be. Ma, he’s 
killing me!’ rang out a shrill, boyish voice. 

Ma came to the rescue from an inner 
room, with face flushed from bending over 
the wash-tub, and arms wet and red with 
the suds. She jerked the angry boys apart, 
and, rescuing the eldest, took him upon her 
lap, brushed the girlish curls over her bony 
fingers, kissed the low forehead, and wiped 
the pinched, red nose from which the blood 
was oozing. 

“Is my darling hurt? Oh! he is bleeding 
to death!” turning with threatening air to 
her younger son, a sturdy, surly-looking boy 
of seven. ‘* You cruel, cruel boy! is this 
the way you treat your angel brother? Do 
you not remember how the Lord punished 
Cain for murder? and how dared you try to 
take your own brother’s life?” 

John stood gazing at the pair with curled 
lip, and vouchsafed no reply. The angry 
scowl upon his forehead, and the bitter ex- 
pression of his mouth, made his plain face 
almost ugly. 

‘Tell mamma all about it, Ikie, Did 
John hit my precious lamb first?” 

**Boo-hoo!”’ bawled the lamb, as the 
blood streamed from his nose, “I am go- 
ing to die, ma, I know I am! That cruel 
bully has done for me this time.” 

**Call me a bully, do you?” exclaimed 
Jobn, squaring about, and suddenly con- 
fronting his late antagonist, ‘‘ Me a bully, 
as saved you from being licked by Jim Sykes 
yesterday! No, mother: if you'll believe 
my word against that sickly baby, I caught 
him a-copying my sums that I worked on 
all last evening, and then he got mad, and 
rubbed ’em all out. A saint won’t stand 
that, and neither will I! I’ll go for him 
again if he dares hand ’em in!” 

“O my sons, my sons!’ groaned the 
poor, overworked mother, A hurried rap 
interrupted the lecture upon morality she 
was about to deliver, and she arose to open 


the door, and admitted an elegantly attired 
lady. 

The lady (?) was dressed in the richest of 
lavender silks, Heavy chain bracelets hung 
like shackles about her fat wrists, and her 
chubby hands were confined in the tightest 
and lightest of kids. 

**Am I in the abode of my laundress?”’ 
came in an oily voice from this mass of silk 
and lace. 

Martha Fielding’s face became, if possi- 
ble, more flushed; she drew down the worn 
calico sleeves over her bare arms, dusted a 
cane-bottomed chair with her apron, and 
jerked John from too near contact with the 
lady’s precious robe. 

“Tam Martha Fielding, ma’am, at your 
service, I have the honor of speaking to 
Mrs, Jones?’’ 

“Lud, no, woman! I’ve been to Europe 
since them days, and am married to a right 
handsome young man by the name of Lan- 
dersdale. Mrs. Ross Landersdale. Quite 
an aristocratic title, a’n’t it? But I did n’t 
come to talk: though, seeing as you used to 
wash for us in old times, before dear Jones 
speculated and got rich, it’s but nateral 
that I should like to gossip a bit. I’m in- 
clined to be very friendly with my inferiors, 
and Landersdale scolds me for it; but I told 
him at the last Inaugural Ball, when I 
danced with two ginerals, that I never could 
stand it to be etiquetical for any length of 
time.’’ 

She evidently enjoyed Martha Fielding’s 
breathless admiration; and, as she drew 
herself up with suddenly remembered dig- 
nity, there was a comical mixture of freez- 
ing hauteur and good-natured familiarity in 
her manner. 

** Lud, Fielding, it ’s a terrible trial to life 
and limb to climb these stairs. The foot- 
man wanted to come up for me, but I told 
him no,— your time was more precious 
than mine, and you could n’t afford to leave 
the wash-tub and come into the street, even 
to talk to rich folks. What is your pricea 
dozen now?” 

‘*A dollar for fine pieces, ma’am, and I 
allow one white skirt to the dozen.” 
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“ Preposterous!’ Mrs. Landersdale, al- 
though wealthy, shared the weakness of 
most rich people, and was parsimonious. 
“* Seventy-five cents was all I ever used to 
pay.” 

** Yes, madam: but timesis hard. There 
is the fuel, the rent, and the children. 
Poor folks must keep body and soul to- 
gether, you know,” 

Mrs. Landersdale vouchsafed no reply to 
this, but rolled her small blue eyes to the 
ceiling, and seemed to be counting the flies 
thereon, —or rather the small white spots 
where the flies were not. 

Ike had taken refuge in the kitchen, but 
now appeared radiant, after ducking his 
pretty face in the tin basin and rubbing it 
with a coarse towel. His large blue eyes 
were cast down behind their curtains of 
golden lashes, and his long chestnut curls 
hung in graceful confusion below his waist. 
He was certainly a remarkably beautiful 
boy, and Mrs, Landersdale, with all her 
failings, possessed a passionate maternal 
love for pretty children, 

“Oh, what a duck of a boy! Whatapre- 
cious cherub! Will the little dear come and 
kiss the lady?” 

Ike advanced, the blood mantling his fair 
cheeks and temples, He looked very little 


like a boy that would steal his brother’s 


sums, fight, and tell lies. His appearance 
was truly angelic; and mo wonder Mrs. 


Landersdale, who possessed very little pen- 
etration, was charmed. 


“Just what the Lord has denied me, —a 
child. Ah, Fielding, is it possible this little 


sprig of aristocracy is your son?” 

Martha’s face reddened at her visitor’s in- 
solent tone. 

“The Fieldings. have good blood in their 
veins, ma’am, and my folks were honest 
New-England people, There ’s no aristo- 
cracy in America, and my son may be Pres- 
ident yet, — who knows?” 

“To be sure, Fielding. When universal 
suffering comes in, he ’ll get all the wo- 
men’s votes, and hearts too, by his beauty.”’ 

She chuckled, and drew Ike, with his 


coarse boots and patched trousers, upon her, 


“My dear, will you go home with the 
lady, and ride a beautiful pony, and wear 


a velvet dress? What is my precious’ 


name?” 
‘John made a face as Ike, looking bash- 
fully up, caught his eye. He knew that 
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this saintly manner was a sham, and beauty 
did not influence him as it does the fairer 


sex. 
‘4s Feaae’ Vernon Fielding,” answered his 
mother, with a glow of pardonable pride, 

s father’s name was Vernon: he belonged 
to a respectable family, but was driven from 
home for my sake. Al, they were proud 
folks! Poor soul! he was charmed by my 
yellow curls and blue eyes, or he ’d. never 
given up wealth for me.” 

She raised her faded gingham apron, and 
wiped away a few scalding tears, 

“Yes: good blood will tell,’? murmured 
Mrs, Landersdale. ‘I knew that no Irish 
chap could wear this one’s refined face. I 
*ll tell you what I’ll do, Fielding. I have 
no children of my own, and this child has 
captured me entirely by his sweet face and 
winning ways. If you will sign a paper re- 
signing all claim to him in the future, and 
promising never to try to see him again, I 
*]l adopt him, educate him, and leave him 
comfortably well off. Come, now, that ’s 
an offer you won’t get every day.” 

Martha Fielding’s face grew white at this 
proposition. What! part with her pet 
lamb? sell her child for gold? 

Then ambition whispered, — 

' “Was not this a golden opportunity for 


her boy? — wealth, luxury, the best of 
clothes, a carriage to ride in, and no work 
to soil his pretty hands, If she made this 
sacrifice, would he not reward her for it all 
when he grew up to be a rich, honored 
man?” 

No good angel whispered in her ear that 
he might live to be ashamed of his humble 
mother: ‘her faith in him was infinite. 

She was ignorant, worshiped what gold 
could buy, and would have cut out her 
heart if her idol could have been benefited 
thereby. There was one terrible struggle 
with ber mother-love, then the tempter tri- 
umphed, and she gave the son, whose soul 
should have been her most precious respon- 
sibility, into the hands of a worldly-minded, 
coarse woman, who believed that money 
was the open sesame to even the gaie of 
heaven itself, 

appreciate the honor done us, ma’am,” 
in a husky voice; “but it ’s hard, the 
terms you make, If I could only see my 
darling once or twice a year.”’ 

“Impossible, my good woman!” with a 
decided, ugly shake of the head; ‘‘impossi- 
ble! You must give him up entirely, or 


I’ll have no vulgar relatives 


not at all. 
claiming my pet. He shall be all Landers- 
dale, and nothing coarse must come near 
him to spoil his future. Vernon Landers- 
dale! I will have Bishop Stafford christen 


him at once. How do you like the name, 
my dear?” 

Isaac was only eight years old, but he 
was sharp enough to comprehend the lady’s 
meaning. 

“TI love you already, ma’am, and, if ma 
will let me, I ’ll go live with you.” 

“That is a precious lamb. Come, now, 
Fielding, be sensible.’ 

**Well,”’ with one last struggle between 
love and expediency, ‘‘ take him, ma’am.’’ 
Then, with a burst of tears, ‘Go now. I 
know it is for my darling’s good; but, if you 
don’t take him right off, I can never, never 
part with him!’ 

**We must n’t have a scene, Fielding. 
Kiss your boy, and then we will go at once. 
I will get my lawyer to draw up the papers, 
and come here tomorrow; and, if you de- 
cide to take it quietly, I may give you a lit- 
tle something too. Of course you must 
give up all idea of washing for me; for, 
though I ’d like to help you a bit, it might 
cause the servants to make scurrilous re- 
marks about Vernon’s birth,” 


The mother clasped her son in her arms 
for the last time, and pressed burning kisses 
upon his lips; but his eyes were dry as he 
slipped from her caresses with a peevish 


cry. 
John stood by while this scene was trans- 


piring, scarcely realizing what had hap- 
pened. As Ike was about to leave, he ran 
forward, and caught his brother’s hand. 

*“* Good-by, Ike. Don’t hold a grudge, do 
you? I don’t; and I think it’s bully you 
are goine to live in a big house and havea 
swell time!” 

Mrs. Landersdale paused at the head of 
the creaking stairs, and looked at John 
through a pair of gold eye-glasses she some- 
times affected when she desired to appear 
particularly awful. 

**And who is this vulgar little rough, 
may I ask?” 

“Oh, this is John, my youngest, ma’am. 


A good enough boy, but he will pick up 
gutter talk, you know.” 

There settled upon Mrs. Landersdale’s 
features an expression which betokened her 
extreme annoyance, 


“Dear, dear! a coarse brother to follow 
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my pet through the world, and spoil his 
prospects! But he sha’n’t do it! no, sir!’ 
turning decidedly toward John, who had 
grown very warm and red, ‘You must n’t 
com”, sneaking about my house, for I won’t 
have it! Do you hear?” 

“Til be darned, old lady, if I don’t keep 
clear of the whole raft of you!’ 

“Old?’ exclaimed the horrified Mrs. Lan- 
dersdale, taking the boy by the collar and 
commencing to shake him. ‘ You little 
brute! how dare you?’ 

Then she suddenly remembered her long- 
suffering dignity, relaxed her grasp, and 
floated down-stairs as gracefully as her two 
hundred pounds avoirdupois would allow. 

Ike followed, but in passing stepped upon 
John’s toes, and whispered with an insolent 
sneer, — 

** You ’ll never lam me again, you gutter- 
snipe! 1’1l pay you off some day yet!’ 

Then, as Mrs. Landersdale turned, the 
sneaking, villanous expression left his face, 
and a bright smile came in its stead. 


Vernon, are you coming?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I[’)) hurry. Oh! am I 
going to ride in that beautiful crimson car- 
riage? How good and sweet you are!” 

Martha and John watched through the 
steaming window the footman, all in gray 


livery and brass buttons, descend from his 


perch and open the door for their Ike. Yes,. 
and Ike sank back in the crimson cushions 
beside Mrs. Landersdale as if he was to the 
manner born, and never even gave one 
glance up at the heart-broken mother, who 


was leaning out of the window now that she 
might catch a last glimpse of the flying 


wheels and shining horses. 

“Poor darling!’ she sighed, as her tears 
fell hot and fast into the wash-tub. ‘* How 
sweet he looked with those blue eyes and 
golden curls all wrapped up in the robes! I 
pray God he may be happy, and that his 
poor mother’s heart won’t break.’’ 

The tears blinded her again, she left the 
clothes in the suds, leaned her head upon 
the table, and gave full vent to her grief. 


CHAPTER IL 
A sunny day in May, with a spring fre h- 


ness in the air. Central Park wore a gala 
aspect this Saturday afternoon, and John 
Fielding, as he danced about the Zoological 
Garden, fed the deer with peanuts, and 


made faces at the monkeys, wore as happy 
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a face as any of the delicate little scions of 
aristocracy out taking their constitutionals 
with their nurses, 

There was no envy in his heart as he 
gave these favorites of Fortune a passing 
glance now and then. He curled his lip 
contemptuously as he met boys of his own 
age with long curls, peevish voices, and 
puny limbs. 

** What a precious set!’ he mused: “ they 
are so pretty, it’s a pity they a’n't all girls, 
Jingo! if there don’t go a regular beauty, 
though! Why, it is a little angel, I guess.” 

The little creature who had attracted his 
attention was dressed.in the height of fash- 
ion. Her white embroidered skirts barely 
touched her knees, and her tiny feet were 
encased in the most impossible-looking kid 
boots. Her long yellow hair, caught by a 
ribbon, fell over her blue sash, and the 
large hazel eyes were upturned to her cum- 
panion, —a pleasant - looking gentieman of 
thirty or thereabouts. 

“O uncle! do look at this sweet little 
deer! Can’t I feed him some candy?’’ 

Her uncle smiled indulgently down upon 
the pretty vision. Dis dark eyes, long side- 
whiskers, and exquisite toilet made a pleas- 
ant exterior; but the weak mouth, half hid- 
den by a tawny mustache, and low, slightly 
receding forehead, betokened to a shrewd 
observer a lack of firmness, and a morality 
that might give way under the strain of 
great temptation. 

*“*No, Maudie: I would n’t venture too 
near the animals, Come up with me, pet, 
and see the swans; then you can run round, 
while I smoke this cigar.” 

$She left rather reluctantly, and watched 
our kero half-enviously as he patted a timid- 
looking fawn upon the head, 

“Oh, look, look, uncle! The dear little 
toad is n’t a bit afraid of that boy. He 
looks like a kind, good boy: may n’t I 
speak to him?” 

“No, no, child: what would auntie say? 
Don’t be ridiculous, Maudie, and come on.’’ 

She took his hand again, and danced 
away up the path, but not until she had 
thrown John two or three candy hearts. 
He picked them up, and stood gazing after 
her in a dazed sort of way. They were 
going up to visit the swans: why might not 
he go too? 

He answered the question satisfactorily 
for himself by taking another path toward 

the lake, and was rewarded when he reached 
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the spot by catching sight of the object of 
hissearch, The gentleman was seated upon 
a bench, lost in a paper, and Maudie ran 
along the water’s edge, throwing pebbles 
into the sparkling lake, . 

John seated himself upon a rock, 
watched the child as the sunlight danced in 
her long curls and lighted up her mischievy- 
ous brown eyes. A beautiful white swan 
was sailing majestically on the blue waters, 
and she was using every childish wile to in- 
duce him to come to shore, 

“You dear, sweet little bird!’ John 
heard her whisper, ‘“‘ won’t you come to 
Maudie? She’s got candy for you, and will 
eat it all up if you don’t hurry.” 

Then she clapped her tiny hands, as the 
swan, moved by her persuasive powers, no 
doubt, came with a slow, graceful move- 
ment toward the spot where she stood, 

She ran to the edge of the lake, until the 
water washed against her blue boots, and, 
in her eagerness to touch the bird’s white 
feathers, stood upon tip-toe, and held out 
both hands, forgetful of the danger. 

Jobn started as he saw her reach forward 
over the deep water, but he was too late, 
He heard a childish shriek of terror, then 
two brown eyes were lifted imploringly to- 
ward him, two tiny hands raised in a mute 
appeal for rescue, aud a white dress fast 
sinking from view was all he could see of 
Maudie. 

Before her uncle, roused from his paper 
by her scream, could reach the lake, John 
had thrown off coat and vest, and was div- 
ing for the little girl. 

He was athletic, strong for his age, and, 
thanks to his education, a splendid swim- 
mer; so, before many minutes had elapsed, 
Maudie was in her uncle’s arms, wet and 
pale from the dousing and scare, but none 
the worse for her bath. 

** Why, darling! what a careless wretch I 
was, to be sure! Why, it is a miracle you 
were n’t drowned! Where is the boy?” 

John had already gone from sight, and 
was wringing out his wet hair and replacing 
coat and vest. 

*He went behind that tree, uncle; and 
he is the one you would n’t let ine speak to. 
He is a dear, good boy, though, but he’s 
dreadful poor,’’ in a confidential whisper, 
“for he a’n’t got no good clothes, and his 
trousers are all patched!’ 

The gentleman went behind the tree indi- 
cated, and found John, who blushed and 
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looked foolish enough when he saw he was 
discovered. 

** My good boy,” in a lofty, condescending 
tone, ** you have done a very brave act, and 
of course you must be duly rewarded, I 
am going to call acab, and you’ can accom- 
pany us home; then we ’ll see what can be 
done for you.” 


“Osir!’ began John, in an expostulating’ 


voice; but the gentleman did not heed him. 
He took Maudie in his arms, walked 

down the read, and ordered John to follow, 

They were near the entrance to the Park, 

when an elegant - looking turnout 

them, a boy’s head was thrust out of the 

carriage, und a shrill voice cried, — 


**I say, Johnson, you here, pull up your 


horses! There ’s Uncle Ross and Maud,’”’ 

Johnson, in obedience to the polite com- 
mand, accordingly pulled up, and Mrs. Lan- 
dersdale herself leaned out of the carriage. 

“¢What under heaven, Landersdale, are 
you doing in the Park on foot this time of 
day? —and Saturday, too! You ’ll mortify 
me todeath yet! Ard J just passed Gineral 
Gun’s family and the Peterses. Lud! I 
knew that Peters gal saw you, for every one 
knows where her heart has flown to, and 
she craned that long neck of hern away out 
of the carriage to see you. It is perfectly 
disgusting, these American manners! I de- 
clare, give me foreign women for refine- 
ment!’ 

Mr. Ross Landersdale echoed the last sen- 
timent fervently, and his brow flushed with 
embarrassment. 

“Do not get heated, madam, I beg. If 
you only had the sense to see it, I keep 
your position in society for you, and with- 
out me all your money could n't do it. 
Maudie has met with an accident, and of 
course will drive home with you. This 
brave boy here saved her life, and he can 
get up with the coachman and go with us. 
I mean to give him something for his cou- 

Mrs. Landersdale’s eyes fell upon John, 
who was striving to get out of sight. 

“No, sir-ce, Landersdale! it sha’n’t be 
done! I told that boy more than a year 
ago to keep out of my sight; and if he is 
sneaking around for my money, he won’t 
get none of it, He a’n’t too good to foot it 
home; and perhaps it wll be a lesson to 
him in the future not to hang onto the 
skirts of rich folks. 1°11 let you know that 
this is my carriage, and my money keeps it, 
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Landersdale! You can get in here with 
Maud; and, Verne,” turning to a dainty- 
looking bundle of blue velvet half hidden in 
the carriage wraps, “you can set with 
Johnson and drive the horses home. I 
know that will please you. Don’t look at 
that boy, or I’ll not buy the velocipede I 
promised you,” 

Ross Landersdale felt absently in his 
pockets, and looked yearningly toward 
John; but perhaps a wholesome fear of his 
wife restrained him from giving a large 
sum, or caution may have whispered that 
his' month’s allowance was already over- 
drawn. At any rate he drew out a fifty- 
cent bill, and, flushing painfully, held it to- 
ward John, 

“Here, boy! I am sorry for you, and it 
is deuced hard that I can’t do more; but it 
is too much of an effort to oppose the 
powers that be! God bless you! and good- 

” 

John drew back from the proffered gift, 
and, with his scornful gray eyes fixed full 
upon Mrs. Landersdale’s face, exclaimed, — 

**No, sir! I would n’t take one cent of 
that old she-bear’s money, not if I was dy- 
ing! Keep your money, and give it to a 
beggar that needs it! I don’t want your 
stamps.”’ 

He was turning away with curled lip, 
when Maudie, who had slipped from her 
uncle’s arms, ran toward him, and caught 
him by the arm. 

* Dear, good little boy! you sha’n’t go! 
I want you to come home with me and ride 
my beautiful pony. I hate that Verne! 
He pinches me and pulls my hair; but you 
won’t, I know. He is awful strong, but I 
guess you could fight him, could n’t you?” 

‘Fight him? [rather think sof’ witha 
contemptuous gaze up at Verne, who was 
already seated beside Johnson, kicking that 
much-enduring lackey’s shins, and tickling 
his horses with the long whip. “I’d go 
for him, I guess, if he was bully enough to 
hurt one golden hair of your pretty head!’ 

‘*Maud!’ shouted Mrs. Landersdale from 
the carriage, ‘‘come here this. instant! 
What dirty talk is that little rough telling 
you? Come here, I say!’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Maud, “Iam going 
to kiss you good-by, little boy, anyhow.” 

Then standing on tip-toe, to Mrs, Landers- 
dale’s horror, she pressed a kiss upon the 
boy’s brown cheek. 

“And you must take this too; and when 
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I-get big, 1’ll give. you lots and lots of 
money, Uncle Ross says 1’m rich; so her 
money did n’t buy this, you know.” 

She loosened a tiny chain from her 
throat, snd placed a handsome blue locket 
in John’s hand. 

** No, no, little girl: I mont take this. 
It is worth money.”’ 

But Maud had left him, and the carriage 
was already rolling down Fifth Avenue, 

Jobn ran after it for some distance, then 
ceased his efforts, and wended his way 
homeward, with the resolve to return the 
trinket should he ever meet any of. the 

Landersdales again. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A summer haze over the blue waters of 
the Hudson, and a June warmth and bright- 
ness in the air. Sail-boat and steamer cut 
through the sparkling waves, throwing the 
dashing spray far behind, and the “ Vib- 
bard”’ bore dowg past Newburgh with a 
holiday aspect quite in contrast to the sol- 
emn-looking canal-boats alongside being 
towed with their burdens down the river. 

On the upper-deck of the steamer, keep- 
ing time to the “‘ Mabel Waltzes” with her 


tiny foot, sat a young lady of perhaps eight- 


een. Her dark eyes flashed with suppressed 
gayety, and she evidently, as she listened to 
the music, longed for one whirl down the 
long deck. 

** Don’t your feet ache, Maud?” inquired 
a dark-eyed, stylish girl who stood near 
looking for ** Washington's Headquarters ”’ 
through a long glass. ‘*Mine do; and I 
should just delight to clear off these tire- 
some people and jump around to my heart's 
content. Wait till we get there, though, 
and then there won’t be any lack of beaux 
and dancing, I guess, Max says the cadets 
are gay fellows, and so handsome! I do 
wish the old ‘ Vibbard’ would hurry up; 
and I’d admire to know how much longer 
it will take to get there,”’ 

Miss Flo Van Ruyter was from Boston, 
and “tadmired to know” a great many 
things. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Flo! But if the 
cadets are so fascinating, I mean to flirt 
with that. brother of yours, — that is, if he 
is heart-free, of course.’’ 

* Umph! old lady, you’re not going to 
do anything of the sort. Mr. Verne isas 
jealous as a Turk, and you will get mighty 
little fun while he is around.” 
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‘Who is taking my name in vain?’ in- 
quired a foppish-looking youth, in tourist 
costume, with the least possible drawl. 

He held quantities of novels, wraps, and 
satchels, and seemed to be buried behind a 
mass of flesh and silk he was trying in vain 
to support upon his puny arm. 

“Is Miss Flo going to annihilate me with 
those killing eyes? or has Maud determined 
to break my heart, and desert me for a red- 
cheeked, tight-laced cadet?”’ 

_** You sha'n’t say one word against the 
cadets, Verne Landersdale, for my brother 
is one, and some of the noblest men in our 
country come from their ranks.” 

“Granted, Miss Flo; and the conquering 
hero of your destiny will be found there 
also, I dare say.”’ 

** 1don’t know but that he may,” blushed 
Flo. “Max hasasplendid friend who grad- 
uates this year and delivers the valedictory. 
My brother says he is one fellow in a thou- 
sand, and will adorn any position, I mean 
to try my powers of pleasing upon him, — 
though he has the reputation of being a wo- 
man-hater, and I’ve never dealt with any 
of that species of the genus homo before. I 
shall have to adopt new tactics, I fear.’’ 

**You are all-conquering in whatever 
role you choose to assume,” simpered 
Verne. ‘Mother, here is a seat; and I 
will hold your parasol for you.”’ 

“Thanks, my dear. Those stairs are so 
fearful to mount. 1 declare, it takes away 
all the pleasure of the beautiful Hudson, I 
wonder they don’t have elevators,” 

“They have them at the bar, madam,” 
laughed Verne. You can get a ‘leetle 
elevated’ by just stepping down-stairs and 
taking a glass or two.” 

** Ha, ha! what wit the boy has! Verne, 
get that camp-stool, and sit beside me, and 
then hand me your glass, I do enjoy this 
scenery so much: there’s nothing in Eu- 
rope half so superb. Ah! give me my na- 
tive land, my dears,’’ turning with a conde- 
scending smile toward the two girls. ‘* Have 
you ever been abroad, Miss Van Ruyter?” 

‘*No, madam; but pa is going to take us 
next year,’’ 

“That is well, my dear: it gives such a 
style and pose toa girl’s manners. When 
Verne and Maud get married, I mean to 
take them abroad with me.” 

Verne smiled delightedly, a: turned to 
look at Maud, who blushed, pv ‘ted, and 
pulled Frisky’s ears until that povr little 
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dog, curled away in her lap, awoke, and 
yelled for mercy. 

Verne ran for a stool, and in his haste 

nearly upset a shabby-looking woman in 
black who was leaning forward in her 
chair gazing wildly at Mrs. Landersdale and 
party. 
_ “Ah, pardon me, my good woman!” with 
an exaggerated, pert bow; ‘‘ but —aw— 
really, you must n't get in people’s way, 
you know.” 

A very ordinary speech, and one to be 
looked for from such a youth; but it caused 
tears to fall from the faded blue eyes of the 
** good woman” addressed, and she hast- 
ened to draw her heavy veil down over her 
pale face with trembling fingers. She lis- 
tened with intense interest to the light con- 
versation of the party. 

** Who is this admirable Crichton, Flo?” 
asked Maud, with as much interest as her 
high-bred, languid manners would allow. 
“One of your Boston prodigies, no doubt, 
I notice that all our smart men and women 
do come from the Hub, by the way.” 

** We will sue you for libel, Maud!’ cried 
Verne, with the least possible annoyance in 
his tone. ‘You don’t give us New York- 
ers credit for much brains, and it’s deused 
hard, you know.”’ 

“Well, I should say that you are not 
overburdened,’’ laughed Maud, with a con- 
temptuous little shrug of her shoulders. 
She snubbed poor Verne at times dread- 
fully, but he dutifully submitted, and rarely 
resented, 

** Verne has enough heart to make up the 
deficiency, if there is any,” Mrs. Landers- 
dale hastened to interrupt. She scented a 
quarrel in the air, and was pulitic enough to 
wish to avoid it. 

“Here is Cornwall already, and we will 
be there in no time. Is your brother’s, 
friend of high birth, Miss Van Ruyter?” 
hastening to renew the subject. ‘‘ Though 
of course one so fastidious as Max Van 
Ruyter would choose no one low for a 
friend.” 

“That is the very cream cf the affair,” 
Flo answered, with a touch of satire. 
““Now your high-bred people, Mrs. Lan- 
dersdale, would n’t approve of him, of 
course; but we Van Ruyters are democratic 
enough to admire such ability. He is of 
very humble birth, was brought up in a 
tenement, educated in our common schools, 
and when your New-York senator threw 
27 
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open his appointment of the West-Point 
cadetship to the pupils of the public schools, 
Max’s friend came out number one, and 
justifies the selection by graduating this 
year one of the first in his class. High birth 
is all very well, but what does it amount 
to without intellect?” 

“To be sure,” acquiésced Maud. “I 
should like to meet your brother’s friend, 
get acquainted, and see if I could rid myself 
of some of the exclusive notions that have 
been drilled into me since childhood. 1 
really do believe I shall do something 
dreadful some day, —run away and marry 
the barber, or turn waiting-maid to some- 
body or other.” 

Mrs. Landersdale looked annoyed. 

** Don’t be so eccentric, Maud. It really 
is n’t becoming. and savors of strong-mind- 
edism, Do try and be like other people.” 

“Thanks, auntie: but you have brought 
Verne up so exactly after your pattern of 
excellence that one such prodigy should 
content you. He makes such a splendid 
cockney, or I would advise him to give 
West Point the benefit of his presence. 
He might come in contact with low-born 
people there, though, who could not appre- 
ciate his intellect.” 

Maud knew, in the depths of her wicked 
heart, that Verne Landersdale had applied 
for a cadetship, but had failed to pass the 
necessary examination creditably, and even 
Mrs. Landersdale’s money could not buy it 
for him, So he had contented himself with 
a seat in Mr. Landersdale’s office, and hon- 
ored Wall Street with his presence oncé a 
week or so, 

Verne’s face flushed scarlet, and he pre- 
tended to be gazing attentively at a passing 
boat. Maud, whose heart was good, re- 
gretted her remark as soon as made, and 
hastened to add, — 

*“ But Verne is a good fellow, and is used 
to my cross fits. Come, sit by me, Verne, 
and share some of these delicious bon-bons, 
You have provided for my comfort so gen- 
erously that you must eat at least a few of 
them.” 

Verne obediently brought his low seat 
close to her side, and seemed perfectly hap- 
py as he toyed with Frisky’s ears, and fed 
that spoiled pet some of the most tempting 
of the comfits. The rest of the journey 
passed amicably away, but Maud was not 
sorry when the boat veered to shore, the 
plank was thrown down, and ‘* West 
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Point!’ was shouted out from the deck 
below. 

Two fine-looking eadets, in their neat 
gray uniforms, stood upon the wharf, and 
one waved his handkerchief at sight of Flo, 

it’s Max!’ with an ecstatic little 
shriek. ‘‘ Do hurry, dear Mrs. Landersdale, 
for I am so crazy I can’t wait.” 

Flo was first over the plank, was clasped 
in her brother’s arms, and given a right sol- 
dierly salute upon her red cheek. But 
Max’s distinguished-looking friend, whom 
Fio had already surrendered to at discre- 
tion, passed her by without even a glance, 
and clasped the shabby-looking woman in 
black, who had closely followed her, to his 
heart. The one eager, tenderly whispered 
word, ‘‘ Mother,”’. told the relationship 
which bound them together. 

dear son, how very proud I 
whispered the mother; “ but, O John!” in 
80 low a voice that none other heard, ‘‘ Isaac 
is on board, and [ thought my heart would 
break when he did n’t know his own moth- 
er. Poor lamb! though how should he re- 
member me? Iam sure his heart is good, 
and, if he knew the truth, he would claim 
me before all his proud friends, But Ido 
not mean to tell him, John. I won’t ruin 
his prospects now, after keeping silence all 
these miserable years,”’ 

John looked after his brother with a half- 
contemp! uous, half-amused smile, as Verne, 
his slight form almost lost to view behind 
Mrs. Landersdale’s voluminous skirts, stag- 
gered along under a weight of shawls and 
bags. 


*“‘No matter, mother mine. Is n’t one 
son, and such a devoted one, enough for 
your ladyship? You look pale,’’ with a 
pained, anxious glance at her thin face. 
** The city has pulled you down this warm 
weather, but this river air will refresh you, 
1’ll warrant. I will take you up to Roe’s; 
and those people will probably engage 
rooms at Cozzen’s, unless they particularly 
desire the company of us cadets.’’ 


CHAPTER IV, 


Two evenings later, John Fielding’s 
chum, Max Van Ruyter, presented him to 
his sister Flo, and her friend, Miss Maud 
Pelham. It was in the parlor of Roe’s Ho- 
tel, and although Flo was attired in the 
most bewitching of her evening toilets, and 
smiled sweetly upon her intended victim, 


John merely acknowledged the introduction 
with a few commonplace words, and turned 
to Mand, whose every look and gesture he 
watched with a scrutiny which became al- 
most rude. Maud blushed under it, and 
with a haif-saucy laugh inquired, — 

“Do I resemble any of your dear five 
hundred lady friends, Mr. Fielding? or am 
I unfortunate enough to appear peculiar in 
any way?” 

““I—TI beg pardon,” stammered Jobn, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. have 
been very rude in my regards, but, believe 
me, I intended nothing uncomplimentary. 
You do indeed remind me of some one, Miss 
Pelham, some one whom I parted from long 
years ago, and never hoped to meet again.” 

“*You talk like an octogenarian!” ex- 

claimed Flo, ‘‘ How many love affairs have 
you had, Mr. Fielding, since you left off 
long clothes? You cadets are fearful lady- 
killers, report says.’’ 
_ “Report is most unkind then, Miss Van 
Ruyter,” with a grave smile and an evident 
effort to tear his attention from Maud, 
** We are the most tender-hearted of men, 
and would lay down our lives willingly for 
any woman,” 

Oh, I detest generalisms!’’ with a pret- 
ty shrug of the white shoulders. ‘ Any- 
thing but this universal gallantry. Here 
comes Mr. Ford for that deux temps I prom- 
ised him. revoir.” 

She left them together, with a feeling of 
chagrin at her own disappointment. 

** Always the way,” she mused, Ey- 
erything goes contrary with me, and I go 
contrary with everybody. He is indifferent 
and hateful, and I don’t see how Max can 
think him so splendid.’’ 

Max passed her just then, and whispered 
teasingly in her ear, as he noted the frown 

_ Upon her forehead, — 

“Ili tell Fielding to beware, Sis, or he 
may get stabbed for his non-appreciative- 
ness, ‘Earth holds no fury like a woman 
scorned,’ ”’ 

John Fielding and Maud were left to- 
gether, and Maud felt a sense of embarrass- 
ment, new as it was strange, in his pres- 
enee. Why should this comparative stran- 
ger possess such power over her that she 
should blush when he gazed down at her 
with his quiet eyes, and stammer at some 
chance remark of his as to the number of 
guests and their appearance? 

John Fielding had no wish to be pre- 
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sented to Mrs, Landersdate, and that lady 
watched him complacently as he prome- 
nadéd with Maud Pelham, never dreaming 
of his true identity. As he walked up and 

m the moon-lighted veranda, he grew 
more and more deeply interested in the girl 
whom he had recognized as the little 
“Maudie” of years ago. Maud never 
dreamed that he was the “dear, good boy” 
her childish heart had pitied in those old 
days, and as her embarrassment wore off she 
chatted quite freely with him about her 
past life, They were making great strides 
that first evening toward a love which 
would in time become the ruling passion of 
both their lives, 

The days flew by, and every available 
moment John spent by Maud’s side, Mrs. 
Landersdale began to grow alarmed at this 
increasing intimacy, and Verne looked on 
in jealous dismay. 

John offered his arm oné evening after 
they had tired of dancing, drew Maud’s 
burnous over her shoulders, and walked out 
upon the veranda. They finally descended 
the steps, and wandered together down 
“ Flirtation Walk.” 

**] wonder how this place ever got so bad 
a name?” laughed Maud, for want of some- 
thing better to say. 

“I suppose the poor cadets have had 
their tender hearts broken here by fair co- 
quettes ever since the old academy has 
stood,”’ 

“ More likely the fault lies with your sex, 
Mr. Fielding. Men are much more danger- 
ous flirts than women, because they do not 
feel so strongly, and have less pity upon 
their victims.” 

“ Preposterous, Miss Pelham! Who ever 
heard of a lady having a particle of pity in 
her flinty heart? Why, you would dress as 
bewitchingly, and give as dangerously sweet 
glances, if you knew that one of us was 
dying for love of you. Yes, and rather en- 
joy the knowledge too.” 

They had wandered from the path now, 
and stood beneath the archway of a vast 
tree. Below them, the Hudson sparkled in 
the moonlight, and dashed against the shore, 
John felt that the crisis of his life had 
come: he must know his fate then, or die, 
He toyed nervously with his watch-chain, 
and thought in vain for some words in 
which to tell the high-born girl beside him 
_ his hopes and fears, 

Maud’s eye fell upon a tiny blue locket 
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suspended from his , and, with 


some curiosity, she bent toexamine it. He 
would have hid it from view, but it was too, 
late. He saw that she had recognized it, 
and as he took both hands in his, ber pretty 
face grew red and white by turns. 

“Do you remember. the locket little 
‘Maudie’ gave me years ago? I have cher- 
ished it ever since, and remembered those 
wonderful eyes of hers upon our first meet- 

” 


“And you are the little boy who saved 
my life,” murmured Maud, between laugh- 
ter and tears. “No wonder that I have 
liked you so well from the first.” She 
paused, not knowing how to express her 
gratitude, and an embarrassed silence en-, 
sued, 

Jobn suddenly took her in his arms and 
pressed a kiss upon her golden hair. 

“T know I ought not to, Maud, but I can 
bear this suspense no longer, As a poor, 
lonely boy, I have loved you for years; as a 
man, I love you ten thousand times better 
tonight. O Maud, Maud! tell me you have 
not been flirting with me all these days! 
Tell me that I may love you, and that you 
care alittle forme.” 

She lifted her head at his passionate en- 
treaty, but her long lashes hid the eyes she 
did not dare to raise to his. Her heart 
beat. fast, and she could not tell him the 
truth. She could not bear to see those 
grave, honest eyes she loved turn from her 
with scorn. She clenched her hands spas- 
modically, and John began to take courage 
from her silence, 

‘Perhaps I Wave taken an unwarrant- 
able jiberty? If I have displeased, I beg 
for forgiveness. I can bear anything but 
suspense, darling. Let me look in your 
eyes and read the truth there.” 

She lifted those eyes, swimming in tears, 
to his. Then in a hesitating, trembling 
voice, whose every utterance seemed to 
choke her, — 

“You have mistaken my manner, Mr. 
Fielding. I am engaged to Verne Landers- 
dale, and can be nothing to you in the fu- 
ture. Let mego.” . 

Her voice ended in.a sob, but she need 
not have added the last words. He made 
no effort to hold her, but almost. pushed her 
from him, and dropped his arms to his side, 

** You have acted a falsehood, Maud Pel- 
ham! Your woman’s heart, filled with a 
woman’s tender pity, must have told you ere 
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this that my very life and soul were yours, 


Well, let it go. You are no better and no 
worse than the rest of your sex. I cher- 
ished a dream that one true girl could be 
found in your artificial high society, but I 
have awakened. Go, boast of your flirta- 
tion, and when you recount your conquests 
add John Fielding’s name to your list of 
victims if you like.”’ 

Maud heard him through with dumb ago- 
ny. She stood with bowed head, and did 
not try to arrest his scorn, but his last words 
stung her. 

““OQ John, John! take back your cruel 
words, or you will kill me!’ 

She clung to his arm, and the hard lines 
about his mouth softened a little. Her 
bowed head and trembling voice betrayed 
her love, and a supreme pity for her weak- 
ness filled his heart. This girl was his by 
the divine right of love. Should he allow 
the brother who had scorned and triumphed 
over him all these years to triumph over 
him now, and rob him of the one woman he 
could ever love? There was a terrible 
struggle as Maud, forgetful of her promise, 
clung to him. Then honor triumphed, and 
with bitter self-renunciation he bent and 
loosened her clasp from his arm. 

**] forgive you, Maud, and take back my 
hasty words. They were spoken in anger. 
Farewell, and God forever bless you! We 
may meet again, but only as strangers.” 

They had neared the hotel now. He 
bent, pressed one last kiss upon her brow, 
and Maud was left alone. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Who is that fine-looking cadet?” in- 
quired Mrs. Landersdale of a soldierly- 
looking old gentleman bending over her 
chair. John Fielding had entered the par- 
lor, and stood for one moment near the 
doorway. 

There had never dawned upon Mrs, Lan- 

dersdale a suspicion of the truth, and her 
companion’s answer was as much of ashock 
to her as the explosion of a shell could have 
been. . 
“His name is John Fielding, madam. 
He is a fine fellow from New York City, 
and your State has reason to be proud of 
her cadet. I am glad to see that in our re- 
public brains are being sent to West Point, 
and that even money cannot mtd buy a 
commission here.” 
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Mrs. Landersdale’s face became livid. 

“What! John Fielding! Is it possible? 
And my Maud bas been flying around with 
him here as if he was the biggest noble in 
the land. Dear, dear! how humiliating! 
What wil) dear Verne say?’ 

She communicated the news to Verne a 
few moments later, His pale face grewa 
trifle paler, and he fixed upon John any- 
thing but a friendly glance, 

“Well, I knew his name was Fielding, 
but I never dreamed he could be a relative 
of mine. The fellow must have some pluck, 
or he ’d have claimed us before this. I 
don’t want to be mortified before all these 
people as to my birth at this late day, so L 
don’t care how soon we pull up stakes and 
leaye West Point.”’ 

** Of course, a very proper pride to show, 
my son, Maud’s flirtation with hisn morti- 
fies me most to death! If she has a fancy 
for him though, we could soon cure her by 
telling her the truth.” 

“Tell her thetruth? Never!” exclaimed 
Verne, biting his pale lips till the blood 
came. “Maud Pelham would break with 
me at once if she knew that my mother was 
a common washerwoman. Her pride is 
worse than ours, and she has a deused high 
family to back her, and lots of cash be- 
side!” 

“ That is true,”’ acquiesced Mrs. Landers- 
dale quietly. ‘ Well, don’t get heated over 
it, Verne. lLandersdale and Maud both 
think you are my nephew, and they know I 
have adopted you and love you as my own 
son. There is no need to undeceive them, 
for, as you say, Landersdale and his family 
are as proud as Lucifer, if he hasn’t one red 
cent to scratch against another.” 

The next afternoon Mrs, Landersdale and 
party drove over from Cozzen’s to witness 
the parade. Verne was seated in his dog- 
cart, endeavoring to manage a high-spirited 
span, with an indifference and nonchalance 
he was far from feeling. 

Johnson, now grown gray in Mrs. Lan- 
dersdale’s service, had uttered a word of 
warning before harnessing up. 

“Had n’t ye better be after taking the 
other span, Mr, Verne? These critters feel 
mighty ticklish today, and the music may 
rouse ’em up a bit.” 

““ Nonsense, Johnson! I am perfectly 
competent to manage them. The grays are 
only fit to draw the old lady around, and I 


want some spirit in a span Idrive. You 
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‘might as well couple of cows 
‘as those octogenarians?”’ 
| Mr. Verne had a tendency toward jockey- 
fem, and his eyes sparkled with a genuine 
‘Jove of the turf as the splendid creatures 
‘came from the stable tossing their heads 
and pawing the ground with impatience. 
Their eyes flashed and the blood seemed 
fairly bursting through the large veins which 
coursed their way along their slender necks, 
' Firefly seems a trifle uneasy. Is her 
‘foot all right?” 

“Ah, sirrah, and it’s not the foot at all, 
at all, that ails the old gal. She’s a divil 
of a temper of her own!’ 

Not very re-assuring to Verne, who began 
to have doubts of his own ability. He was 
‘too proud to acknowledge his fears now, 
however, mounted the box and followed 
Mrs. Landersdale’s carriage along the road 
as if no such thing as danger existed in the 
world. 

They behaved quietly enough when they 
reached the parade ground, and only by the 
champing of Firefly’s bit and her dilating 
nostrils could a spectator tell of the uneasy 
spirit within her. 

Verne sat upon his high seat, with a long 
blue veil tied around his hat, and a feeling 
of conscious pride filled him as he saw that 
no horses on the ground could compare with 
his, and that several of his lady friends 

were gazing at him with evident admira- 
tion. 

He pulled his sickly mustache, held the 
reins tightly, and enjoyed the triumph of 
the hour. 

But, alas! it was short-lived! During 
the beating of the drums Firefly pricked up 
her ears and kept time to the music. As 
the parade proceeded she became more 
frightened aud restive, and, finally, when 
the loud boom of the evening gun thundered 
through the air both horses burst from their 
driver’s control and dashed through the 
crowd, There was a mad rushing and 
screaming as they flew by, and Verne was 
teing hurried with horrible speed ‘twoward 
the high bluffs over the river. 

“The precipice?’ shrieked Mrs. Landers- 
dale. “*My God! Will no one save my 
boy? He will be killed!” 

But the rest of the spectators saw what 
her fright had blinded her to. A single ca- 
det, stationed as sentinel near the river, 
had sprung from his post and stood calmly 
awaiting the coming of the now maddened 
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animals, Regardless of the fearful risk to 
himself, he leaped for their mouths, turned 
‘their wild career aside, and finally stopped 
them with his giant strength. They stood 
still with drooping ‘heads, trembling with 
fear and dripping with perspiration; and 
John Fielding patted their necks and soothed 
them by his touch. Verne, pale with fright 
and embarrassment, when he learned who 
his rescuer was, was stamimering out his 
‘thanks, 

“Tt was deused brave of you, old boy, to 
go for me in that handsome style, and I ap- 
preciate it, by George, Ido! We can’t throw 
off all restraint here, though, and appear as 
friendly as I should like, because it would 
make it deused awkward for Mrs, Landers- 
dale, you know, and we would both hate to 
hear the seven days’ wonder the truth would 
create, But I thank you from the bottom 
‘of my heart, and [ll never forget it, nev- 
er!” 

“Enough said, Mr. Lander-dale,” with a 
mocking emphasis on the word. “If our 
true relationship were published to the 
‘world the recital would be as humiliating 
‘to my pride as to yours. I deserve no thanks 
for doing my duty, and wish none.” 

Both had failed to notice, in their heat, a 
woman, who, regardless of the stare of the 
spectators and the curiosity she excited, 
had left the crowd and was running toward 
the spot where they stood. Before Verne 
could prevent it, had he desired, she had 
clasped him about the neck and kissed him 
again and again, 

** My darling boy, you are saved! Oh, I 

thought of you as a mangled corpse down 
on the rocks, and never hoped to hear your 
Mear lips whisper ‘mother’ just once as 
they did in the old happy days. I-aac, my 
darling, darling son!’ 
’ ‘Verne blushed scarlet with mortification 
as he saw some of his fashionable friends 
watching them curiously from a distance, 
Almost involuntarily and without thought 
he pushed her from him; but that move- 
ment, slight though it ,was, was like a 
sword thrust through his mother’s heart, 

“*T am all right, not a hair of my precious 
head hurt. Don’t snivel so, old lady, all 
those people are watching us. It’s deused 
hard for a fellow to know how to act, any- 
way,” looking around wildly for some hope 
of escape. “Of course I love you as weil 
as ever, but it won’t do to let everybody 
know. It will ruin my prospects! Oh, 


whet will ony Wham. she finds. the 


whole miserable out?” 


He broke down here and ended with a 
fretful whine. 

“He is ashamed of me,” wailed the poor, 
heart-broken woman, “ashamed of the 
mother that worked away her life for him 
and worshiped the yery ground his baby 
feet trod. 1 see I haye sinned; but, O 
God, my punishment is bard — hard!’ 

As she reeled and fe:l Verne started for- 
ward with tardy self-reproach, but John, 
with sparkling eyes and white face, pushed 
him away and with no gentle hand. 

“Do not dare to pollute our mother. by a 
touch of your finger, Verne Landersdale! 
May God deal with you as you baye dealt 
with her this day!”’ 

He crouched away from his brother's 
fierce wrath and covered his face with both 
hands as John bore his insensible burden 
up the path toward the hotel. 

“Verne Landersdale,”’ exclaimed a.clear 
voice close by his side, “arouse yourself, if 
you can, and listen to the girl who de- 
nounces you now, as your brother did, but a 
Mmomentago. Ihave heard all, and although 
I only partially comprehend the truth I 
know that the craven, who disewns his own 
because of her poverty aud humble 
origin, can never make such a woman as 
Maud Pelham happy! If you had boldly 
confessed the truth of your birth I could 
ave loved you for your courage, now I de- 
spise and detest you! Take your ring, and 
not for the wealth of the Indies will I ever 
renew our engagement in the future, It is 
over now and forever!” 

She paused and walked hurriedly away as 
Mrs. Landersdale and a party of frieuds 
hastened to Verne’s side. 

“Verne raised his pale face and tried to ap- 
pear natural, but the effort was too great. 
He made some laughing reply to a young 
lady’s sally, then the forced smile left his 
face and he sank iusensible into his adopted 
mother’s arms. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Five years later the same moon shone 


down upon “ Flirtation Walk,” but only a 
olitary man wended his lonely way along 
path. Where was the woman he had 
joved so dearly and who had walked the fa- 
miliar way with him so many times with 
her small hand upon bis arm and her per- 


thumed hair brushing bis shoulder? 


John Fielding asked himself the question 
with a wild yearning, for. her..presenee: that 
night, Hehad.come bagk to these familiar 
scenes for the first time since those old sum- 
mer days of long ago, and, Maud’s, voice 
seemed to be sighing im the breeze and 
Maud’s presence pervaded the air. 

“‘One would think the place were haunt- 


ed,” he muttered, with clenched teeth. 


“But it is with memories sweet as.they 
are bitter, Them it was summer, The 
leaves have come and gone five times since, 
and are falling and dying now with the dy- 
ing year. O Maud, Mana!’ 

He had called the name aloud; anda wild 
bird awoke on its perch, and answered bim. 
His mind was busy, recalling ber every. look 
and gesture, and a little song she had often 


wandered | 
Ye hold the sunshine yet: 
O books o’er which her dreamy blue eyes 
! 


T see ye, and forget, 
Just for the moment, that the night and 
morning } 
Henceforth to me are one}. 
That with Love’s brilliant gold and purple 
dawning 
I in this life am done.” 


“Prophetic of the end! Did she dream 
how it would all terminate? Did she delib- 
erately win my heart only to crush it when 
won?’ 

« Mr. Fielding?” 

It came in a sweet, tender voice, and a 
woman’s tread among the red maple-leaves 
broke the silenee. 

He looked up, and met the gaze of her of 
whom he had been dreaming. Maud stood 
before him, with tears in her brown eyes, 
and a subdued, womanly joy in her man- 
wn aad have you come to mock a miser- 


“ Mr. Fielding, I am a woman now. I 
govern my own actions, and do not allow 


others to rule my destiny as I did when a 
girl. Five years haye taught _meé self-reli- 


“They should haye taugbt me to con- 
qner a hopeless love, but they hiave not. T 
was dreaming of you just now.” ‘ 


Then, in a changed voice, — 


“ Are your relatives with you?” 

“If you mean Mrs. Landersdale and 
Fred, I have not seen them sinee that hap- 
py, miserable summer we spent together 
here so long ago, They are still in Europe,. 
I believe; but Maud Pelham, spinster, has 
been alone all these five years,” 

She did not mean there should be, but 
there was a melancholy cadence in the tones 
of her voice. 

Joln’s face had grown radiant, and he 
began to comprehend slowly the blessed 
truth, 

* But I have always pictured you as mar- 
ried and happy. You have been waiting 
om me all these 

* Yes,” 

“Maud! my dearest! my wife!’ 

He had her in his arms now; and those 
few happy moments more than repaid them 
for their weary years of waiting. 


Verne Landers¢ale returned from Europe, 
and stood in one of our Boston halls with 
the supercilious, condescending air that is 
sometimes affected by young gentlemen 
lately arrived from abroad. He had culti- 
vated a set of English side-whiskers, and 
stared about him through a pair of eye- 
glasses. 

As two ladies, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, walked up the aisle, and seated them- 
selves directly in front of him, he started 
with a pleased surprise, bent forward, and 
touched the gentleman’s arm. He still 
loved Maud Pelbam, and hoped for her for- 
giveness now that he had returned from 
abroad, 

“Mr. Van Ruyter, I believe?’ he said 
eagerly. “Have you forgotten a wan- 
derer?”’ 

*“* Why, Landersdale, how are you? Wel- 
come home. I suppose you still remember 
my sister, Mrs. Ford; and of course Maud 
and you have not forgotten old times.” 

He shook hands with Flo, then turned to 
Maud with a deprecating, an embarrassed 
greeting. She met his mute appeal for for- 
giveness with a frank, friendly smile. 


“Truly happy to welcome you home, 
Verne. Have your wanderings been pleas 
ant? and how is Aunt Landersdale? I 
should have been notified of your arrival, I 


think.” 
“* We just arrived in. New York yesterday, 


Maud,” he hastened to explain ; “and moth- 
er was speaking of you today, Wehaven’t 
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time attracting Flo’s 
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heard. a word of your whereabouts for six 
months past. We expected to receive your 
wedding-cards ere this.” 

He added this with a forced laugh; but, 
he never dreamed that she could be mar- 
ried. . 

Her next words were a death-blow to all 
his hopes. 

“My wedding was private, aud there 
were no cards, Verne. I wrote your mother 
about it; but the foreign mails are not very 

reliable.’”’ 

She noted his deathly pallor, and with 
womanly pity turned to greet a party of 
friends who had just entered, at the same 
attention away from 
Verne. 

“Oh, by the way, Landersdale,” Van 
Ruyter said, “my old friend lectures to- 
night. Colonel Fielding has won an envia- 
ble. reputation.as an orator, and Maud is of 
course exceedingly proud of her lord and 
tTaster.”’ 

Verne made some rather wandering reply, 
and sat gazing absently before him. He 
had strolled into the hall w while away a 
leisure hour, and had not had the remotest 
idea of who the lecturer was, or what waa 
the subject of his discourse. 

The band struck up “See! tl.e Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes;’ and John Fielding, 
sterner and graver than of old, came upon 
the platform with a party of gentlemen, 
He was introduced to his audience, heartily 
cheered, and then stepped forward to the 
reading-desk. 

His lecture was rather of a political na- 
ture; but he touched lightly upon matters 
of national discord, 

Enough to say, that it was entertaining, 
witty, and eloquent, with here and there a 
touch of almost sublime power, and drew 
down enthusiastic applause from his critical 
Boston audience, 

At last it was over; and, making his way 
through a crowd of admirers, John Fielding 
passed Verne rather roughly in endeavoring 

to reach Maud and her party. He turned 
to apologize, with a courtly bow; and Verne, 
seeing he was recognized, impulsively held 


out his band, 

* John, can the. past ever be forgotten 
between us? I haye just returned from 
abroad, and wish to see mother, and make 
up old scores,’’ 

He.tried to laugh; but his voice choked. 


John Fielding’s face grew stern and sorrow- 


fal; but he did not reject the proffered 
hand. 

“I furgive you, Verne,”’ he said, be- 
cause you are my brother, and I must re- 
member that the same mother bore us. Bu: 
you can never make your peace with her on 
this earth. She died of those last cruel 
words you gave her, and went to her long 
home in Greenwood, more than four years 
ago.” 

John Fielding passed down the aisle, and 
Verne saw him leave the hall with a host of 
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friends and admirers follcwing and con- 
gratulating him, and Maud, happy and 
smiling, leaning upon his arm, 

Verne stood alone where his brother had 
left him. Rich in this world’s goods, yet 
utterly forsaken and alone. The one bright 
hope of his life had that night been rudely 
destroyed. Mocking memories of a lost love 
haunted him; and a tardy remorse was 
gnawing at his heart-strings, nevermore to 
cease until he, too, should follow his heart- 
broken mother to her last rest, 


Some four years ago we, the foreign com- 
munity of Yokohama, Japan, were being 
continually burnt out during the winter 
months; and as for the native community, 
very few of them could boast of having kept 
a house intact for much more than six 
months. It was generally the same story, — 
recklessness and carelessness on the part of 
the natives, the almost universal use of in- 
flammable kerosene oil, the trumpery style 
of domestic architecture in vogue, and the 
utterly inadequate means possessed both by 
European and native settlements to prevent 
the spread of a fire. 

It is true we had, in the European settle- 
ment, two splendid London-made steam 
fire-engines and an American machine, 
highly polished, painted, and decked with 
bells and lanterns, whilst throughout the 
Japanese town were scattered stations with 
squirts, ladders, and poles; but as there 
. Were no organized brigades to work the 
splendid engines, they rotted away in their 
sheds whilst property was being destroyed 
and lives risked, and the native squirts were 
rather worse than useless in the tremendous 
conflagrations to which we were becoming 
accustomed. 

We used to talk the question of fire de- 
fence over at our dinner-tables, but nothing 
came of these conversations beyond a unan- 
imous condemnation of everything and 
everybody connected with the muinicipa) 
government of the settlement; so we re- 
mained contented to see houses destroyed 
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on all sides of us, and rarely expressed sur- 
prise when the boom of the fire-bells hur- 
ried us away from dinner, to “assist” at 
the bonfire of some neighbor's goods and 
chattels, 

We were talking the matter over more 
seriously than usual one evening —inas- 
much as during the night before the * hong” 
next door had been completely gutted by 
fire, and our own pretty fairly damaged by 
falling bricks and streams of water — when 
a servant entered and whispered to ine that 
there was a *‘number one Japanese typan”’ 
waiting to see one of us jn the hall, 

I went out, and was presented to a fine 
old fellow, clad in the superior bourgeois 
style, who announced himself as the cap- 
tain of one of the Yedo fire-brigades. Com- 
ing so apropos as the visit did, we asked the 
old man in, and after humiliating himself 
for several minutes, a la mode Japonaise, 
by sidling slowly toward us, and taking ip 
audibly deep draughts of our tobacco-laden 
atmosphere, he consented to sit down, take 
a glass of sherry, and tell us his errand. 
He had heard, he said, that we were very 
uncomfortable about the frequent occur- 
rence of fires in the settlement, and the ut- 
terly helpless condition we were in for lack 
of organization; and he had come to sug- 
gest the formation of a native brigade of 
firemen, to be modeled on the system of 
Yedo—the city of fires par excellence — to 
co-operate with our own volunteers, In 
furtherance of this scheme, that he proposed 


to arrange, he wished that one or all of us 
should pay him a visit at his station in Yedo, 
to observe the working of his brigade, and 
to utilize such hints as we should pick up. 
This the old fellow brought out after a pro- 
fuse expenditure of polite phrases and apol- 
ogies, adding that, although he feared we 
might sneer at the primitive Yedo method 
of conducting these things, he imagined 
that, perhaps, we might pick up a useful 
hint or two, 

Three of us accordingly went by train the 
next evening to Yedo, and were met at the 
terminus by our old friend with a dozen 
stalwart coolies, who shouldered our lug- 
gage, and preceded us to the fire-station, 
where we found the guard for the night 
drawn up in military order to receive us, 
clad in ful! costume, armed with hooks and 
axes, and looking smart and business-like. 

Hospitality is one of the most pleasant 
characteristics of the Japanese nation, and 
ere we were allowed to inspect or view any- 
thing connected with the brigade, we were 
invited to a sumptuous banquet in the pri- 
vate house of the captain. Although we 
were warned that at any moment the alarm 
might sound, we made ourselves very com- 
fortavle for three hours on the soft white 
mats of the captain's state apartment, par- 
taking of constant relays of fish, flesh, frait, 
vegetables, sweets, and wine, and waited on 
by deft damsels clad in the brightest holi- 
day attire. Then we lighted our cigars, 
and the captain, who by this time had got in- 
to full uniform — helmet curiously wrought, 
thick doubly quilted jacket and leggings, 
belt and fire-hook proposed to show us 
over the station. 

Probably it had been put into good order 
on account of our visit, for I have often- 
times called at Japanese fire-stations, have 
found the guard asleep or gambling, the en- 
gine in a corner, apparently anything but 
fit for action, and the various hooks, lad- 
ders, and appliances heaped all over the 
place in the direst confusion. At this spe- 
cial station, however, everything was in 
spick-and-span order. The engive itself — 
a bronze ornamented box, something like a 
tea-chest, with a squirt arrangement pro- 
truding from the middle, slung on to a stout 
pole — stood in readiness; the guard of the 
evening — looking very like the monks in 
Foxe’s Books of Martyrs, their hoods cover- 
ing their faces, with the exception of the 
eyes— were drawn up in line at the gate; 
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outside, two huge lanterns inscribed with 
the divisional letter swung in the wind, and 
reflected the bronze ornamentation on the 
triangular pile of pails, and the earefully 
burnished metal work of the hooks and lad- 
ders; while, up and down in front of the 
station, his eyes and ears all attention, paced 
a fireman, whose sole duty it was, at the 
first distant boom of a bell, or at the first 
faint redness of the sky, to run up a ladder 
placed perpendicularly in the ground to a 
height of some fifty feet, and to hammer 
away at the bell thereto attached. Every 
detail of organization was most courteously 
explained to us by the captain, who seemed 
to take immense pride in the appearance of 
his station, and who rated in pretty severe 
terms one of the watch who wore his fire- 
hook suspended on the wrong side, and 
threatened expulsion to a second, who was 
indulging covertly in a whiff of tobacco. 
We stood chatting outside the station for 
some time, when snow began to fall, anda 
keen driving wind set in, which rendered 
motionless smoking anything but agreeable, 
The captain, observing this, rubbed his 
hands with something very akin to glee on 
his face, and remarked that as we were 
pretty sure to see something in the course 
of the night, we might as well turn in, 
drink a cup of hot saki, aud make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible. So we went in, 
drank our steaming wine— very like hot 
negus, and not at all a bad nightcap —coil- 
ed ourseives up in our quilts, and, as we 
heard the wind dashing against the shutters, 
devoutly wished that, for a few hours at 
any rate, we might not be disturbed. 
Apparently we had slept a very rapid 
forty winks, when we were awakened by a 
tremendous hullavaloo. To our confused 
senses, wandering as they were between the 
land of dreams and the land of stern actu- 
alities, everything seemed to have gone 
mad. We could see lanterns like fireflies 
flitting past the half-opened shutters, whilst 
demoniacal howls and shrieks seemed to be 
mixed up in one wild chorus, So we jumped 
up, rubbed our eyes, and ran into the en- 
gine-house, where we found the captain in 
fuil costume —helmet and plumes, jacket 
emblazoned with the brigade monogram, 
and thickly padded leggings—~already on 
pony-back, commanding, gesticuiating, and 
shouting to the brigade men assembied in 
full force. Seeing us he cried: ** The fire is 


near the Atagoyama. The wind is blowing 


full in from the bay, and if the flames don’t 
spread over the crowded quarter close by, 
it will be the work of the gods. Come on, 
English friends, and see how the Yedo fire- 
men cau work!’ So out we went, in rear 
of the engine-men, the hook and ladder 
gang, the lantern-bearers, the pail-men, 
apd the battering-ram coolies, into the 
street, where a howling, rushing crowd al- 
most swamped us in our exit, 

Over the house-tops we could see the 
broad lurid glare, and through the driving 
snow we raced together with other brigades, 
all howling and laughing like madmen, 
every one apparently treating the whole con- 
cern as if it were an excellent joke, and not 
@ matter perhaps of life and death. 

Long before we arrived we could perceive 
that the fire was one of no ordinary magni- 
tude, for we met streams of shrieking, ter- 
rified old men, women, and children, laden 
with screens, bedding, shutters, clothes, 
and domestic utensils, flying for refuge any- 
where away from the fire. Now and then, 
at a point where two streets met, a fire-bri- 
gade, dashing along at headlong speed, 
would tear through the ranks of these un- 
fortunates, tumbling them over and scatter- 
ing far and wide the Lares and Penates so 
barely rescued from the flames, But this 
was no time for sympathy. We rushed on, 
mixed with other fire-companies, and just 
as we were beginning to feel the effects of a 
sharp trot, after a heavy meal and a very 
hurried repose, arrived at the scene of ac- 
tion. 

lt was a big fire, — there was no doubt 
about it. In Constantinople and New 
York, fairly big events of this sort occasion- 
ally oceur, and are made much of; but to 
see King Fire in all his awful power and 
glory, Japan should be visited. Although 
we had been pretty prompt in obeying the 
alarm-bell, we found that the fire had al- 
ready made considerable progress, and at 
first, unprotected as we were by helmets or 
hoods, we found it difficult even to look at 
the raging scene before us, All we could 
make out was a vast expanse of dancing 
flame, intersected by jets of smoke, and the 
biack outlines of burnt or burning buildings, 

By degrees we became accustomed, and we 
saw our brigade double up inte action, place 
the engine in position, squirt at the flames, 
which seemed to have the most undisputed 
mastery everywhere, and send forward the 


who seemed to have the utmost contempt 
for flames and falling timber, and who went 
into the danger as if they were going toa 
wedding. To us, aceustomed to the stern, 
silent, business-like manner of the London 
firemen, there was something savoring of 
burlesque in the efforts of these Yedo bri- 
gades to combat the flames. The general 
effect was that of what is known as a pan- 
tomime “‘rally,’”’ — every one howling, shout- 
ing, running to and fro, and upsetting one 
another amidst a shower of beans, tiles, 
and articles of furniture, without any appa- 
rent order or method. There was a great 
deal of uproar, and during the whole per- 
formance the flames seemed to wander just 
where they pleased, singeing here, blister- 
ing there, but as a rule completely gutting 
what they came in contact with. 

Meanwhile our engine had come to utter 
grief. But this, to our eyes, was of very 
little consequence, as it had served simply 
to damp the jackets of the firemen; so it 
was removed, and all the energies of the 
brigade were devoted to the object of pre- 
venting the spread of the fire by the whole- 
sale demolition of houses, With this ob- 
ject in view the hook and ladder men were 
sent forward into the houses which were 
more immediately threatened with destruc- 
tion, whilst the battering-rams — huge piles 
of wood with tremendous iron forks at the 
ends — were run up under the charge of the 
most stalwart coolies of the brigade. The 
captain, armed with a huge standard, was 
sitting straddie-legged on the roof of a 
house, and by his movements those of the 
brigade were directed. Until he retreated 
not a man dared to dream of yielding an 
inch, and we trembled for the safety of our 
fine old friend as we saw him apparently 
alone in a blaze of flame, or half hidden in 
the dense volumes of smoke, which rose 
from the burning masses on all sides of 
him. 

And here we may remark that although 
the discipline of the brigades, their methods 
of procedure, and their total unbusiness- 
like air of doing everything, were to be con- 
demned in toto, too high praise cannot be: 
bestowed on the individual pluck and agil- 
ity of the members, We in America are 
familiar with the extraordinary feats of Jap- 
anese acrobats, but to see this skill and 
agility put to a practical use one should 
“assist”? at a Yedo fire. When the word fs 
given for the hook-and-ladder men to go 


into action, it is a treat to see some score of 
muscular, active-limbed young fellows, not 
one of whom pauses a moment to look at 
the danger into which he is going headlong, 
dash into the houses already tottering to 
their fall, swarm on the roofs, swing from 
rafier to rafter, struggle up almost perpen- 
dicular slopes of loose tiles—often with a 
rope in their mouths — jump over yawning 
chasms of flame as if they were two-foot 
ditches, fasten the grapnels to the blazing 
timbers, jump down and signal an ‘“‘all 
right’’ to a gang of coolies below, who are 
hanging on to the chain or rope. The wall 
totters backwards and forwards for a, min- 
ute, but extra mettle is put into a final pull, 
and down comes the whole biazing side of a 
house, burying balf a dozen firemen, send- 
ing up a huge pillar of smoke and sparks to 
the sky, and calling forth a tremendous yell 
from the admiring crowd, Scarcely has it 
fallen when a dozen active fellows are hard 
at work with their fire-hooks. From under 
one heap of timbers jump out two or three 
of the hook-and-ladder men, who rub their 
bruises and laugh frantically. Out of a 
cavern of smouldering ashes crawls another, 
with an arm broken; whilst from the inner- 
most recesses are pulled out two or three 
poor blackened, mutilated remains of what 
were a few minutes back rollicking dare- 
devils in the prime and strength of man- 
hood, These last are gently carried off on 
shutters, and tomorrow will be followed to 
their last resting-place under the cryptome- 
rias and azaleas on the hill-side yonder, by 


a crowd of relations and comrades, proud in. 


the midst of their sorrow of the deaths met 
with in the public cause. 

So interested and excited had we been by 
the extraordinary scene, that we had en- 
tirely forgotten our own selves, and by de- 
grees we became sensible of the fact that 
we were over the ankles in snow slush, that 
whilst our faces were being scorched and 
blistered by the reflected heat of the fire, 
the wind and snow had formed a. frozen, 
coating on our backs, Apparently the fire 


would burn. itself out unless the wind, 


should suddenly change, for, notwithstand, 
ing the pluck and) activity of the firemen, 
the insufficient means at their disposal for 
fighting the flames, and their general want 
of strict discipline, were powerful allies of 
the enemy. The captain, standing out 
against the fiery background like a weird 
statue, still cheered and exhorted his men 
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from the very precarious roof of a temple; 
the men, drenched to the skin, seorched 
and bruised, half worn out with continuous 
hewing, hauling, and clambering, still kept 
up the fight, retreating only as their leader 
retreated and howling like fiends as every 
house fell in, but it was of little avail. ‘The 
flames did what they liked, and all efforts to 
stop their progress seemed powerless, so, 
wishing that we could transport to the 
scene of action a couple of steam fire-engines 


. and some of our Yankee boys to werk 


them, we prepared to turn back to the sta- 

tion and finish our sleep. We were elbow- 

ing our way through the mob, when we 

heard a tremendous cheer — totally distinet 

from any of the wild howls we had listened 

to during the evening—a well-organized, 

solid British cheer, breathing beef, beer, 

and pluck; we stopped short, made our way 

to the front again, and were just in time to 
see a body of blue-jackets rush through the 

crowd, knocking over obstructives right and 
left, and dragging a real London-made steam 
fire-engine. It was like a dream to see such 
a sight in the heart of Yedo, and we at first 
imagined that they were sailors from the 
Japanese ships of war in the harbor, but 
their method of going to work disabused 
our minds of this notion. In very few see. 
onds the great machine was brought to a 
standstill, the hose run out, and streams of 
water playing on the burning street, which 
in five minutes equaled in torrent the whole 
amount of water thrown during the even- 
ing by the native squirts. We then learnt 

» that the blue-jackets were from one of her 
Majesty’s surveying-vessels then at anchor 
in the bay, and that the steam fire-engine 
was one, which had been bough: by the cor- 
poration — or whatever the governing body 
is termed — of Yedo, some years back, when 
the fit for buying up in all directions every, 
article of European origin was at its height, 
and which had been neglected in a shed 
close by the, railway station ever since its, 
arrival. 

The flames were a little intimidated by 
their new foe, but the wind was a faithful, 
ally, and the officer in charge of the biue- 
jackets saw that no amount of water would 
check the spread of the fire, Besides, Jack, 
at a fire in Japan is like a schoolboy let 
loose for a holiday, and there is not much 
fun in squirting with a hose at a safe dis- 
tance; so, yielding to the generally expressed 
wish, the officer ordered the engine to be 


withdrawn, and sent the blue-jackets into 
the flames. 1 don’t say that they exceeded 
the natives in pluck and skill, but their 
thorough unalloyed enjoyment of being 
abié to go in anywhere and back as they 
pleased, with their keen ship’s axes, led 
them into the most extraordinary freaks of 
foolhardiness that can be imagined. They 
were simply everywhere, —tumbling over 
one another in their eagerness to get to an 
especially hot part, sliding about slippery 


roofs, smashing at every smashable object - 


to be seen, without arguing for a moment 
whether they were doing any good, heaving 
furniture out of the windows, cheering, 
laughing, and chaffing one another without 
intermission. 

Still the fire progressed, and the officer 
thinking that his men had had a good ten 
minutes’ fun, called a council of petty offi- 
cers to take serious measures, It was pro- 
posed to blow up a house or two, and thus 
create a gap over which the flames could 
not leap; the Japanese authorities were 
consulted, and, Japanese-like, demurred at 
first to such a proceeding, as being not only 
an innovation, but as tending rather to 
lower their own prestige. However, the 
point was gained, at a whistle the tars re-ap- 
peared from various parts of the fire— 
singed, bruised, panting, and~ ragged — 
every one was cleared away from the scene 
of action, the powder distributed in a cou- 
ple of tea-houses as yet intact, and for the 
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first time during the evening, nothing was 
heard but the howling of the wind and the 
crackle of the flames. They soon reached 
the devoted houses, there was a big puff, a 
blinding shower of sparks, a vision of fall- 
ing timbers in a red atmosphere, and when 
all had subsided, a neat square gap was 
seen, at which the flames stopped short, 
So by the exercise of common sense, and 
the employment of a little powder, a catas- 
trophe, which probably would have termi- 
nated only with the limits of the city, was 
averted. The fire was over, the blue-jack- 
ets formed and marched off to a lively cho- 
rus, the greater part of the mob melted 
away to bed and gossip, and we returned to 
the station. We did not rally the captain 
upon the fact that, after all, his big fire had 
been stopped by foreigners, for we saw he 
was mortified, and that he felt himself hu- 
miliated in our eyes; but we complimented 
him heartily on his own pluck and that of 
his men; and the old man, when we ar 
rived, divested himself of his batiered hel- 
met, his saturated, singed, and tattered uni- 
form, and soon joined us in a well-earned 
eup of saki, previous to turning in to rest. 
So ended our experiences with the Yedo 
firemen. On our return to Yokohama, we 


set to work at once, called a public meeting, 
sent round a subscription list, and in a few 
days had four good volunteer brigades in 
working order; so that, after all, our night 
at Yedo was not without beneficial results. 


American girls are learning that there is 
something in the world besides dress. One, 
a school-teacher, wrote a letter recently, 
asking for a design by which she could 
make up dresses which would not look ec- 
centric, but which would be useful, conven- 
ient, and available for two or three years, 
or until the clothes were worn out. She 
said she was determined to dress hereafter 
without reference to fashion, make her gar- 
ments when it was convenient—that is dur- 
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ing the months of vacation—and her dresses 

so they would be good for two years at 
least, using no fanciful styles, or trimmings, 
but better materials than she had been ac- 
customed to usé, so that color and texture 
would remain firm, She said she was quite 
determined to do this, and see if she could 
not rid her mind of clothes, Anda young 
married friend had, with the consent of her 
husband, agreed to keep her in countenance 
by doing exactly the same, 


Three knights on horseback met one day 
where two roads crossed, The knight who 
came from the North had blue eyes and 
yellow hair, and a great golden beard flowed 
over his mail-clad breast. He bore a white 
banner with a black raven worked upon it, 
and a raven and a serpent were emblazoned 
on his shield of shimmering gold. He rode 
a milk-white war-horse, and its feet were 
shod with golden shoes, 

The one who came from the East was tall 
and stately, with flashing dark eyes, and 
long black ringlets falling on his shoulders, 
He rode a coal-black charger, his hauberk 
was of glittering steel, his helmet was of 
brass, and the device upon his shield dis- 
played two bears holding up a jeweled 
crown. 

He who. came from the West was noble 
of face and form, and bore himself with an 
air of pride. His gray eyes had a piercing 
glance, his bearded lip was haughty as a 
king’s, and short brown curls were clustered 
thickly underneath his nodding crest. He 
was clad in a suit of Milau armor, inlaid 
with gold, which shone with dazzling bright- 
ness; and costly jewels glittered all over the 
harness of his red-roan steed. He borea 
lion on his shield, and a blood-red cross 
upon his floating pennon. 

When the three knights came together at 
the crossing, they each drew rein, and the 
first one spoke, — 

now, good comrades! 
friends or foes?” 

“T am a good friend if you please, and a 
bad foe if it suits you better!’ returned the 
black-eyed knight, 

‘* And I am a friend to all the good and a 
foe to all the wicked,” said the lion knight, 

** Oh, itis plain to see that we are all hon- 
est men!’’ laughed the first, good-naturedly, 
“As for me, my name is Harold, and I 
come from Denmark,”’ 

** And Lam Waldomar of Russia, a prince 
of royal blood, and not unknown to fame,’’ 
said the second, proudly, ‘In many a rat- 
tling fray I still have borne me like a 
knight.” 

“1 am no stranger to your fame, Sir Har- 


Are we 
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old and Sir Waldomar,’’ said. the third 
knight, quietly; ‘‘and perhaps you know 
my banner, if you never, heard my name. 
Men call me Palmerin of England,’’ 

* We know both name and banner, and 
so does every one that ever heard a tale of 
knightly deeds!’ exclaimed: the Danish 
knight. ‘‘ Well met, Sir Palmerin!”’ 

‘What! is it Palmerin. the Bold?” cried 
Waldomar, ‘ Well met, indeed, and I hope 
we journey in the same direction!’ 

‘*My way lies toward the south,” said 
Palmerin, 

** And mine,”’ said Waldomar. 

** And mine,’’ said Harold. 

Sir Palmerin looked from the Bussien to 
the Dane, and smiled a meaning smile. 

“ Are we all riding on the same errand, 
brothers?” he asked. 

** Good faith, [ hope not!’’ cried Sir Har-. 
old; * for Lam bound to Bohemia as.asuit- 
or for the hand and heart of the peeeieen 
Lady Isolette.”’ 

** And so am I!’’ said Waldomar. 

** And I,” said Palmerin, 

Then the three knights looked at each. 
other in silence. He of Eugland was the 
first to speak. 

“It appears that we are rivals,” he re- 
marked; “‘ yet I see no reason why we need 
be enemies, Come, let us join company 
and go to Bohemia together; and let the 
lady choose between us as she will.’’ 

** That is fair enough,”’ said Harold. 

“T agree,”’ said Waldomar. 

So the three knights took the road that 
led toward the South. For three days they 
rode on, side by side, and at sunset of the 
third day, they came to a castle in Bohemia, 
where dwelt the Princess Isolette, the fair- 
est of the fair, Each blew a blast upon the 
bugle horn that hung beside the castle gate, 
and quickly the gray-haired seneschal came 
out to let them in. 

** You are welcome, noble knights,’ he 
said; “‘and I can guess your business here.” 

‘* We are suitors to the Lady Isolette,” 
said Harold the Dane, 

**And not the first,” smiled the senes- 


chal, but gravely added, “‘and I fear you 


will not be the last, although my lady must 
indeed be hard to please, if she takes not 
one of you; for three such princely knights 
never yet came here together, Come in, I 
pray you,” he continued, throwing open 
the gate. ‘‘ You and your steeds shall have 
the best cheer the castle offers, and tomor- 


row morn my lady will see you and give 


you her de¢ision.” 

He led the way within the castle, and the 
three knights followed him to the banquet 
hall, where they were served with a supper 
fit to set before a king; after which they 
were provided with lodgings in a grand 
chamber which might also have suited a 
royal guest. Whatever might be the lady’s 
answer to their suits, they certainly could 
find no fault with their entertainment. 

‘In the morning, they arose and prepared 
to pay their court to the princess, who sent 
them word that she would see them directly 
after breakfast. So they hurried over their 
breakfast as fast as possible, and then the 
seneschal came to conduct them to the 
lady’s presence 

They found her waiting for them on a 
miarble terrace at the back of the castle, 
from which a long flight of steps led down 
to a beautiful garden. She turned to greet 
them with a smile of such entrancing sweet- 
ness that each began to tremble for fear he 
should not win so beautiful a ¢reature. 
Her form was graceful as a bending willow, 
her face was like a lily in the sun, her hazel 
eyes were soft and bright, and her golden 
comb could scarcely hold up the abundance 
of her auburn hair. ' 

The three knights bent their knees be- 
fore her, and kissed her snow-white hands; 
and Harold, the Danish knight, exclaimed,— 

“Fair princess, my name and station are 
already known to you; and I am come ftom 
Denmark to pray you to bestow on me your 
hand in marriage.” 

The dark-eyed Russian said, — 

“And I am come from Russia, sweet 
lady, to woo you for my bride. I need not 
tell you whom I am, for you have seen 
Prince Waldomar in many a tournament.”’ 

And last the English warrior spoke, — 

“ Lady, I scarcely dare to hope that fame 
has been so kind to me as to these, my 
brother knights. My name is Palmerin, 
my blood is royal and my native land is 
England. I also am your lover, lady fair.” 

Then the princess answered, — 

“Brave knights, I know you ‘all by repu- 


tation, and two of you by sight; and though 
I never saw Sir Palmerin till now, yet I 
think the rumor tells no lie that calls him a 
yery valorous knight. It is no easy matter 
‘to make a choice between three knights of 
such high esteem; therefore I will leave the 
decision to yourselves. He who shall solve 
a problem which I will propose to you, shall 
have’ me for his bride; and if neither of you 
can give me the correct answer, I will reject 
you all.”’ 

‘She beckoned to a little page who followed 
beliind her, carrying a willow basket; and 
taking the basket from his hand, she again 
addressed the rival knights, 

“T have here,” said she, “in my basket, 
a gift of plums for each of you, picked from 
my garden. One of you shall have half and 
one more, the second shall again have half 
arid one more, and the third shall have half 
and three more. This will empty my bas- 
ket. Now tell me how many plums are in 
it?” 

With a very blank countenance, the Dan- 
ish knight spoke first. 

“There are threé-score,”’ said he, making 
a'random guess, 

“No,” replied the lady; “but if there 
were as many more, half as many more, 
and a third as miany more as there are now 
in the basket, with five more added to that, 
the number would by so much exceed three- 
score as it now falls short of it.” 

The Russian knight looked very much 
bewildered, as he speculated on forty-five. 

**Not so,” said the princess; “but if 
there were a third as many more, and a 
sixth as many ‘more as there are now, there 
would be in my basket as many more than 
forty-five as there are now under that num- 
ber.” 

“* Lady, the number is thirty,” said Pal- 
merin of England, with a quiet smile. 

“Right!” exclaimed the lady; “and you 
are the first of two score knights and three 
that has been able to answer a problem of 
my offeritig.’’ 

She then cotinted him out fifteen plams 
and one more, and there remained fourteen. 
To Sit Waldomar, she gave seven and one 
more, and six remained. To Sir Harold, 
she gave half of these and three more; and 
the basket was empty. 

‘And so Sir Palmerin of England won the 
Priticess Esolétte for his ‘bride; and the dis- 
carded knights went away with their heads 
in whirl, and theit mouths full of plums. 


THE FARMER'S LIFE 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


O sons of toil, thrice-honored race, 
Grand workers in a mighty cause, 
With science keeping even pace, 
Sustaining nobly nature’s laws, 
Though often sweat bedews the brow, 
And hard thy honest hands may be, 
Earth’s potentates in dust would bow 
To share the; joy bestowed on thee, 


The sweetest flowerets of the field 
Exhale their fragrance where ye tread, 
The sprouting seeds their tribute yield: 
With milk and honey thou art fed. 
The snow-white lambs by thee are shorn, 
That gambcl o’er the homestead vales; 
Their coverings by mortals worn, 
Who shrink before the wintry gales, 


The golden corn and yellow wheat 
Supply thy board with nicest bread, 
From plenty’s horn thy lot to eat, — 
Care-wrinkles spare the farmer’s head 
Yon handsome daughter, sturdy boy, 
With ruddy cheek and sparkling eye, 
Deny that ills of flesh annoy 


The health for which great kings may sigh. 


O husbandman! go humbly forth, 
Right well thy mission to perform: 
For thee are promises of worth 
In brilliant sunshine, darkening storm, 
When harvest-smiles doth Ceres bring 
A-field like busy bees her train, 
There ’s ripening fruit where’er they wing, 
That beaps for thee the home-bound wain, 


No happier man can look abroad; 
No betier calling ’neath the sun 
Invites the blessing of the Lord; 
No surer gifts through labor won. 
* Improve the soil, improve the mind,’ 
Is maxim rich and pure and true; 
And planters in earth’s vineyards find 
’T is wise to keep such words in view. 


We had been very successful in the old 
“ Phaeton,” on the “ off-shore ”’ and Archer 
grounds, but when, deeply laden with sperm 
oil, we crowded sail upon her, bound to 
Valparaiso, we were ebliged to keep the 
pumps going all the way into port. Herea 
survey was called upon her, and the united 
wisdom of three practical men decided that 
her time-worn and battered frame was un- 
seaworthy for the long voyage round Cape 
Horn. 

So there was nothing better to be done 
* than to sell both ship and cargo for the ben- 
efit of all concerned; and this we were able 
to do to good advantage. .Theoil brought a 
good price; and, after it had all been dis- 
charged and sent ashore, the ship, as she lay 
at her anchor, was sold separately. 

We were ail discharged, and paid off in 
gold, and my earnings, as chief mate of the 
ship, amounted to a handsome sum. . This 
was paid over to me jy the captain, in the 
counting-room of Messrs. Nye & Co., who 
were acting as his business agents. Mr. 
Gifford, the second mate, was present, and 
was paid off at the same time. As the cap- 
tain was counting down the gold pieces to 
us, he said, — 

“I have sold the old ‘ Phaeton’ better 
than I expected, and she brought a good 
round sum for a condemned ship. But the 
old Chileno who has bought her knows 
what he is about; and, if he employs her 
down on the lee coast, in moderate weather 
and trade winds, there ’s some years of 
wear and tear left in the old barque yet, 
though she is hardly fit to encounter Cape 
Horn. He is going to send a gang on board 
tomorrow to take charge of her; but I sup- 
pose you and Mr, Gifford will want to take 
your traps ashore tonight, as all the rest are 
leaving.” 

“I’m not ina hurry,’ I answered. “I 
would as soon sleep on board tonight as not. 
What do you say, Mr. Gifford? I guess 
you and I can take care of the old ‘ Phae- 
ton’ one more night, can’t we?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said the second officer. 
am quite willing, for I don’t care about 
moving my traps ashore until morning. I 
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for their passengers, and, as Jack’s inven- 


guess she won’t run away with us before 
daylight.’’ 

** But what’ll you do with all this money? 
You want to leave it here locked up in the 
safe, don’t you?” inquired a clerk who was 
standing at a desk near us, 

‘*No, sir,” said I. ‘‘I’ll takeit withme, . 
and put it into my own chest. Wherever 
we go, our property goes with us, —eh, Mr, 
Gifford?”’ 

. Certainly,” answered my shipmate. 
**We'’ll take good care of it, too, I reck- 
on,” 

The clerk stared in astonishment, and 
well he might, for it was, as I can now un- 
derstand much better than I then could, a 
very foolish course of proceeding on our 
part. It was not at all prudent or business- 
like, but it was seaman-like, and that was 
all we cared for. As for Captain Manches- 
ter, he did not seem at all surprised at our 
decision, and would probably have done the 
same thing himself when a younger man. 

We had between us about three thousand 
dollars, my own bag being much the heavier 
of the two. As we came out of the count- 
ing-room, we passed a quiet-looking Chile- 
no, with a peculiar limp in his gait, who 
was carrying a bundle of some sort of mer- 
chandise across the main room of the store, 
but took no special notice of him aside from 
the fact of his lameness. He was, no doubt, 
a porter or laborer employed about the 
promises, . 

We had no reason to suppose that this 
fellow understood a word of English, and I 
did not, as the narrators of such incidents 
generally do, observe his dull eyes to glis- 
ten as they lighted upon the little bags con- 
taining the gold ounces, We had but a few 
steps to go to the pier where our boat was 
waiting to row us off to the old ‘‘ Phaeton.” 
The few men of her old crew still on duty 
were in high spirits, for they were all to be 
discharged and paid off that very afternoon. 
As soon as we got on board, I gave the 
word that all were released from further 
duty, and might consider their voyage at an 
end. Shore boats were ready and waiting 
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tory of movables at the end of a long cruise 
is not very extensive, the second mate and 
I, with our precious little bags, were soon 
left in quiet possession. The ‘* Phaeton’’ 
lay well out in the bay, having only her best 
bower anchor down in full thirty fathoms of 
water, but the second anchor was ready for 
letting go in case it should be needed, which 
was not at all likely. The Bay of Valpa- 
raiso, although of too great depth for con- 
venience in anchoring and getting under 
way, is safe enough except in case of a 
northerly gale blowing in; of which at that 
moment there was no danger. It was not 
so strange, after all, that two young and 
resclute seamen should feel themselves a 
competent garrison for an almost empty 
ship lying in a snug harbor. As to the 
chance of being attacked for purposes of 
robbery because we had the money with us, 
I believe we had scarcely given the subject 
a thought; but we intended to stand watch, 
and watch as became honest seamen with 
a ship under their charge. 

We got our supper, and, setting a black 
bottle on the table between us, lighted our 
pipes, and prepared for a quiet evening’s 
chat, — perhaps the last that we should ever 
enjoy together as shipmates. There seemed 
to be a sort of fellowship in the very pres- 
ence of that black bottle, whether it con- 
tained anything or not. I drank very little 
myself, and had no fears of my companion 
in that respect, knowing him to be even 
more abstemious than myself. After a sin- 
gle glass apiece, our conversation turned 
upon future intentions and prospects, as the 
next day was to see us turned adrift ina 
foreign port. I had made up my mind to 
get a passage home in the first vessel that I 
could find bound to any American port, but 
Mr. Gifford thought of shipping in another 
whaler, having already been offered a chief 
mate’s berth, and trying his luck on an- 
other cruise in the Pacific. 

“But what are you going to do with all 
your money ?”’ I asked. 

‘Send it home,—or at any rate the 
greater part of it. I suppose you’)l take 
charge of it, won’t you? Put it right in 
with yours, and make one job of it.” 

He was perfectly serious in the matter, 
aud I presume the honest young fellow 
woul! not have thought of even taking a re- 
ceipt from me. But I was alittle older than 
he, and had just a trifle more worldly wis- 
dom. 
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“TI don’t think I should want to risk tak- 
ing your money, or my own either. in its 
present shape,”’ said I. “‘ These bags are 
too handy for a thief; and, as I should go 
on board a strange vessel, there ’s no know- 
ing who my shipmates might be. I suppose 
there is a way of doing it, by putting the 
money into the hands of Nye & Co., or 
somebody else in their line of life, and tak- 
ing a little piece of paper that will make 
anybody else pay it to you when you get 
home.” 

“Yes: but what if I am not going home?” 
put in the second mate, with the air of one 
who feels himself pretty sharp in money 
matters. ‘“‘I may not get home for some 
years, if at all.’ 

** Well, I suppose you can have that bit 
of paper written so as to have the money 
paid to your brother, or some other friend 
at home. It’s what they call draft ora 
check or something of the sort, but I con- 
fess I don’t know much more about that 
kind of business than you do}; though I 
mean to inquire into it after I gét ashore, 
and then decide what I had better do with 
all this money.” 

** Take it along with you,” said Mr. Gif- 
ford dogmatically, ‘and mine too, just as 
’t is, all in gold ounces. I don’t know 
much abort those pieces of paper, whatever 
they may be called, and I have n’t any faith 
in ’em. Now that young fellow in the 
store there today acted as if he thought we 
were green to take this money off here with 
us, But I feel a good deal safer to have the 
yellow bags here where I can put my hand 
on ’em, than to have any piece of paper 
with Nye & Co.’s flourishing signature at 
the bottom of it. Now don’t you?’ 

I did not at once answer his question, for 
I had been thinking, and had my doubts, 
After a rather long pause, I said, pursuing 
the subject now running in my thoughts, — 

“Mr. Gifford, suppose anybody should 
attack us here tonight to get this money 
from us, what should we do?” 

“Do! Why, fight for it, of course. But 
who would be likely to rob us out here in 
the harbor?’’ 

“Why, some one who saw us receive this 
gold, or had seen us bringing the bags down 
to the boat,” I replied, ‘or even some of 
our own shipmates who left us today. Not 
that I suspect any one in particular. But 
suppose a number of men should come, — 
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enough to be more than a match for us 


_ two, — what then?” 


** Fight,’’ he answered, as coolly and un- 
concernedly as if he had said ‘‘eat”’ instead. 
“But with this old ship under us, light 
and high out of water, we have the advan- 
tage of a dozen men in a boat, unless we let 
’em take us by surprise, and board us in the 


dark; which I don’t think either you or I 


will do. But I reckon there isn’t more 


than one chance in a thousand of anybody 
coming off here tonight to board and rob an 
empty ship.’’ 

I hope ‘there is n’t,”’ I answered 
doubtfully. ‘‘ But it will be well enough to 
keep a sharp look-out,” 

** Of course,” said Gifford: ‘that’s a 
good seaman’s rule always and everywhere. 
We shall set the watch at ten o’clock, and 
until that time we shall both be stirring. 
Now I think of it, it was this evening 
at eight o’clock that I promised to meet 
Captain Dayton on board the ‘ Adelaide,’ 


\and I suppose I must go. As she lies furth- 


er in sMore, I’)l take the small boat and 


ygeull across to her. I shall be back before 


nine; and, if I should close a bargain with 
Captain Dayton, I can take my chest and 
traps right aboard in the morning without 
Janding them on shore.”’ 

I had no objections to offer. It was quite 
important that he should be prompt at the 
time appointed, for upon this might depend 
his getting a very desirable situation as 
chief mate of the “‘ Adelaide.’”’ Besides, I 
thought just as he did, that there was no 
great need of vigilance at this early hour: 
after ten o’clock, I meant that we. should 
not both be caught napping at the same 
time. As the bell on board the British man- 
of-war had already struck ‘‘ seven- .? or 
half-past seven o’clock, we went on deck, 
and my active young shipmate, hauling up 
the small boat which had been towing 
astern, jumped into her, and sculled away 
into the darkness, 

I walked the deck for a few minutes after 
he had gone, and went forward to look out 
over the bows. The night. was calm and 
still, but quite dark, and, as the old ship 
headed southward toward the town, a num- 
ber of lights on the shore were visible, But 
all was silent as the grave after Mr, Gifford's 
little boat had gone out of hearing distance, 


and I turned aft again, with a feeling like 


that. of Selkirk, — ‘‘ monarch of all I sur- 
veyed.” 


I went below again, took a book from my 
chest, and tried to read, but could not fix 
my mind upon the subject. A fe-ling of 
sadness stole over me as I thought of bid- 
ding a final farewell to the old ** Phaeton; 
glancing around the old familiar cabin in 
which I bad lived for nearly three years, 
every object now half-obscured in the dim 


light of the little “petticoat’’ oil - lamp 


which stood on the table, my thoughts wan- 
dered away into a revery, from which I was 


roused by the sound of. one stroke on the 
man-of-war’s bell, marking half-past eight 


o'clock. I arose, and went up into the 
open air again. There was no change in 
the weather save that it seemed a little 
darker than before, and all was silent asa 
tomb, It was rather soon to look for my 


comrade’s return, and, after a careful sur- 
vey in every direction, I went below aguin, 


but could not read. I walked back ead 
forth in the confined space, which afforded 
room for only a few steps, and, as the min- 
utes passed, I grew nervous and fidgety. 
What could have kept the second mate so 
long? 

Two bells! 1t was indeed nine o’clock, 
and no souné of the returning boat! I 
went on deck once more, and, as I stepped 
out. of the companion-way, I saw in the 
gloom a human form move near the main- 
mast, and disappear in range of the mast, as 
if dodging from view. The first thought 
was that my partner had come on board: 
but why should he be 8o silent about it? | 

My vision now pierced the darkness better 


than at first, and I saw another figure move 


into view from behind the mast. That 
step! There could be no other like it, for 
the limp was peculiar. Like a flash of 
lightning, I understood the whole situation. 
It was the quiet porter whom I had seen at 
work in Nye & Co.’s store, and he was not 
alone! I descended the cabin stairs with a 
single leap, rushed into the after-cabin, and 
locked the door on the inside, With a sin- 
gle puff, I strangled the light, leaving the 
place in total darkness. By that time, my 
assailants were coming down the cabin 
stairs, having thrown off ail concealment, 
and, thundering away at the cabin door, de- 
manded admittance, I gathered from the 
steps and voices that there were three in 
number, and were all barefoot, which ac- 
counted for their haying moved so silently 
above deck. But they all talked freely 
enough now, and in a loud tone, as if they 
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meant to carry their point by intimidation. 
I was but an indifferent Spanish scholar, 
but I understood their threats, —that if 
they were not let in, they would break their 
way in, and cut my throat. My wits never 
seemed to move so quickly as at that mo- 
ment, yet I must say that I was not driven 
to my wits’ ends, Indeed, I seemed, after 


a minute had elapsed, to feel a fierce delight 
in the situation, and determined to sell my 
life as dearly as possibl@. As for the mon- 
ey, I swore in my heart that they should 
never have it, whether I came through dead 
or alive, for I would drop it thirty fathoms 
deep to the bottom of the bay. So I tossed 
the two bags of gold upon the upper tran- 
som, close by the stern window, which was 
open. I now bethought me of a ruse which 
I hoped might operate in my favor. I sang 
out gruffly, ‘‘ Mr. Gifford!” and then, put- 
ting my head inside a state-room door, I an- 
swered myself in the lazy voice of one just 
awakening. The kicks and blows op the 
door desisted for a moment, as the Chilenos 
listened to my ventriloquial dialogue, and 
then I gathered from their words that they 
understood there were two of us. 

“I knew all the time that there were 
two,”’ said a voice which I called that of the 
lame porter. Of course he knew it. 

“Why did n’t you tell us so?” inquired 
the other voice angrily. 

“If I had, you would have been afraid to 
come,’’ was the answer, 

By their speech, I judged that they were 
all well charged with aguardiente ; but two 
of them were much cooled in their courage 
by having ascertained, as they supposed, 
that there were two of us inside the cabin, 
They now retired a little, to consult upon 
the plan of attack, which gave me a breath- 
ing spell, and time to make my arrange- 
ments with more deliberation. 

I bad an old-fashioned single-barreled 
pistol in my chest which was loaded and 
capped (revolvers were not so common in 
those days as now), but I found that I had 
no ammunition to reload it, so I must trust 
to it as it was, though the charge had been 
in it several days. There was nothing else 
in the bare cabin that could be used as a 
weapon, unless it were the chairs in which I 
had sat, I determined to climb up in the 
upper transom, close by the stern window, 
and there await the attack, defending my- 
self as best I could. If too hard pressed, I 
would, as a last resort, drop the bags of 
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money into the sea, and dive after them my- 
self, taking my chance by swimming, though 
it was quite a long distance to reach any 
other vessel. 

I heard the robbers overhead reconnoi- 
tring, but the only cabin skylight in this old 
ship was a stout little hatch of plank, suited 
to heavy weather, with a couple of little 
deck-lights of thick glass set into it, and the 
whole securely fastened underneath, They 
soon abandoned that avenue of attack, and, 
having apparently fortified their courage 
with more liquor, returned to the original 
plan. The cabin door was very strong, and 
had thus far withstood all their pushing and 
kicking; but they now found and brought 
down a couple of hand-spikes to be used as 
rams, and my heart sank within me as I 
heard the first blow delivered against the 
door, for I perceived that it must soon yield 
to this manner of attack, if it were contin- 
ued. 

I must defend myself and the bags as 
long as I could, but [ could only get a sin- 
gle shot with the pistol, and then trust to 
circumstances. But where, oh! where was 
Mr, Gifford? 

Suddenly a bright idea occurred to me, 
which I hastened to carry out, for the hand- 
spike blows were weakening the dvor, and 
the crisis was close at hand, 

The run-scuttle of the old “ Phaeton” 
was of large size, and was right in the mid- 
die of the cabin floor, under the table. In 
an instant I had pushed the table off to the 
port side, lifted the scuttle by the ring, 
leaving the hatchway open. I thought of 
jumping down there, taking the money with 
me, and so making my way into the hold; 
but at that instant I remembered that we 
had, only a short \ime before, built a strong 
bulk-head across, just abaft the mizzen- 
main, to prevent the crew from getting at 
the rum and tobacco which had been stored 
intherun. The place was acul de sac, and 
I should be brought to bay in a still tighter 
place than the upper eabin. 

I had another new idea, which seemed 
like an inspiration. I jerked the coarse 
brown cloth from the table, and, stooping, 
laid it carefully over the scuttle, completely 
covering the hole, and overlapping far 
enough to hold itself in place. Here was a 
trap which might perhaps catch the fore- 
most of the assailants, — especially as they 
were not seamen, and would not be upon 
the look-out for the hole under their feet. 
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Crash! ‘The door was on the point of 
giving way, and 1 leaped upon the upper 
transom, pulling the bags of go'd close to 
my side, and cocked my pistol, with an in- 
ward prayer that it might not miss fire. 

Where I was. I was confined to a crouch- 
ing attitude, in fact almost lying down. 

Another blow of the battering-rams, and 
the cabin door burst wide open. The hand- 
spikes fel! to the floor, and those silent but 
deadly weapons, the long, bright cuchillos, 
flashed even in the darkness. 

A momentary pause, until my figure was 
seen against the aperture of the stern win- 
dow, and, with a drunken yell, two of the 
Chilenos rushed at me, so impetuously that 
the foremost, stepping upon the table-cloth, 
vanished into the abyss below. 

The ball from my pistol, fired with steady 
aim, told upon the second one, who fell 
headlong down the scuttle upon his partner; 
but the third, who was the lame porter him- 
self, now satisfied that I was the sole garri- 
son of the place, leaped across the corner of 
the hatchway, and reached for me with his 
long knife. I drew back toward the win- 
dow by foreshortening my legs, and then, 
straightening again, let drive both feet at 
his head. In making that maneuvre, I re- 
ceived one severe cut in the leg; but my 
assailant was thrown backward off the 
transom, half rose to his feet to receive a 
stunning blow from the butt of my empty 
pistol, staggered, and fell into the iron grasp 
of the second mate, who, without ceremony, 
pitched him, neck and crop, down into the 
run upon his groaning comrades. 

“Strike a light, quick, Mr. Gifford!’ I 
cried. “I’m cut with that infernal cuchillo, 
but I don’t know how bad it is,” 

“Ay, ay!’ answered my young shipmate. 
** Let ’s get the hatch on first.” And, seiz- 
ing the ring of the scuttle, he clapped it 
into its place, pulled the table upon it, and 
then threw his own hundred and eighty 
pounds avoirdupois upon the table. 

“Now let ’s see "em get out of that 
trap!’ said he, as he fumbled with the pet- 
ticoat lamp. ‘‘ Two of ’em, are n’t there?” 

“There ’s three!” I answered. “Beara 
hand with the light.” 

“Three! the devil thereis! And all stow- 
ed under the hatches? But never mind, you 
¢an spin the yarn while I’m dressing your 
cut.” 

“It isn’t anything dangerous,” I said, 
for by this time the light of the lamp was 
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shining upon it, and I felt assared that I 
had escaped more cheaply than could have 
been expected. 

“Oh, no,” assented Mr. Gifford, “it’s 
nothing dangerous; but ’tis bad enough 
though. Here, liedown on your side, and 
take one of my suspenders for a strap, and 
this empty pistol for a toggil, or rather a 
heaver, and make a tourniquet. Luckily 
we ’ve got the medicine-chest here, —al- 
most the enly thin? that was not sold sepa- 
rately, but goes with the ship, — plenty of 
needles, and stickum plaster. I’)l fix you 
out in short order. The bags are all safe, 
are n’t they?’’ 

**Oh, yes!’ said I. ‘*They never should 
have had ’em. I’d have dropped ’em out 
of that window first. But what shall wedo 
with these cut-throats? It isn’t pleasant to 
have ’em yelling and groaning here all 
night.” 

**No: but there ’ll be more help here di- 
rectly,” returned Mr. Gifford. ‘“‘I passed 
under the stern of the ‘ Unicorn,’ that ar- 
rived here today, and Tom Manchester, the 
mate, who is an old shipmate of mine, 
hailed me. I could n’t make any stop then 
to gam with him; but he’s going to man 
his boat, and come aboard here directly. I 
believe I can hear his oars now, but these 
savages under us make such a cussed noise! 
Here, sit up! rest your weight on the table 
now, but keep the strap on, and the bleed- 
ing will stop directly.” 

He ran on deck to hail the coming boat, 
and in a minute returned with Manchester 
and his boat’s crew from the * Unicorn,” 
who were soon made acquainted with the 
main facts. 

We lost no time in communicating with 
the authorities on shore, and a strong force 
of vigilantes were at once sent to take our 
prisoners in charge. 

The run was opened, and they were all 
dragged out, when the victim of my pistol 
was found to be already dead, the ball hav- 
ing entered his neck and pierced the jugular 
vein. The first assailant was also mortally 
injured, his spine being broken, either by 
his own fall or the fall of the others upon 
him. Our lame friend, Pedro, as the po- 
liceman called him, — for al] the men were 
known as old offenders, —although some- 
what bruised and battered, had not received 
any dangerous wound. 

The courts in Chili were more summary 
in dealing justice than ours are, and we had 
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a chance within a few days to give our evi- 
dence, and to see Pedro, the only survivor 
of the three desperadoes, sent away under 
guard to join the chain-gang. , 

I secured a passage for home on the same 
day that Mr, Gifford sailed as first officer of 
the “‘Adelaide,’’? but we had both profited by 
experience, and found a way to send home 
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our money without carrying bags of gold to 


sea with us. We have often, in later years, 
talked over our own foolishness in thus 
carrying gold on board in broad daylight, 
and then suffering a band of robders to. 
drift silently under our bows and take us by 
surprise; and surely neither of us can for- 
get that last night spent on board our old 
ship Phaeton ”’ in Valparaiso 


Mrs, Edmund Channing met her hus- 
band’s brother for the first time as if she 
were meeting an ogre. Proverbially, he 
was known to shun the fairer sex, and 
many of his deplorable turn of mind it had 
not been her fate, as yet, to meet. But the 
clasp of a soft, firm hand, and the sound of 
a manly, generous voice, re-assured her: 
she lost at once her fears and her prudery, 
and met him with the winning frankness 
and cordiality common to her, 

Whatever his opinion of womankind in 
general might be, Herbert Channing discov- 
ered in his brother’s wife an admirable wo- 
man and acharming companion. Thedays 
and the weeks went by, and he lingered, — 
a welcome inmate of his brother’s home, — 
mingling in the gayeties it offered, and shar- 
ing its many comforts. One day, however, 
he surprised Mrs, Channing with the an- 
nouncement of an intended Western jour- 
ney? 

Was it possible, that, having discovered 
the one woman worthy of his consideration, 
and having found her tgo late, alas! he was 
about to flee from her presence? Was this 
his just punishment for so long a slighting 
of the sex? Nay: had he been the man to 
lose his heart to her, he would not have 
been the man to hold the place in hers that 
he had gained. She felt called upon to re- 
monstrate with him. 

“Think, Herbert,’”’ she said to him, ‘‘of 
the claims society has upon you. You have 
no right to bury yourself in the wilderness, 
A handsome, gifted, agreeable man like you 
ougkt to get married.” 

The words cost her a great effort. She 
felt as if she had thrown a thunderbolt, and 
sat awaiting the shock, experiencing a thrill 
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of sorrowful emotion at the answering look 
he gave her. She had learned—it might 
be from her husband, or from idler tongues, 
perhaps — something of the *‘ Love’s young 
dream” that had embittered his life, and 
she reproached herself for having jarred too 
harshly the chord of that tender remem- 
brance. She had heard of the beautiful, 
almost angel girl who had won his heart, 
and who had given him her own at an early 
age. She had been told of some misunder- 
standing between them, with a making-up 
that came too late, wedding her to Death, 
and him to Misery. In all these years, she 
thought he must surely have enough out- 
grown his sorrow and remorse to find conso- 
lation in some other heart that could give 
him the love she felt he weli. deserved, 
She knew of such a heart, and she deter- 
mined to arouse him to recognition and ac- 
ceptance. So when he answered, with a 
quiet intensity that seemed ill to brook any 
opposition, ** No, I never shall be married,”’ 
she replied, — 

**You are wrong. You shail be mar- 
ried, and be happy herenear us. You shall 
not go out among the wolves and Indiaus 
and prairie fires, to be devoured, and make 
us miserable. Is it possible that you care 
nothing for Edmund or for me, or for the 
friends you have made among us?” 

* Of course I care; but’? — 

“You wish w test our love by sean 
us?”’ 

“No: but a quiet nae social life, I 
mean—makes me feel the need at my 
heart. I must seek adventure. Can you 
understand me?” 

** Poor Herbert!” 
A moment of silence followed. 


_“* Let me find a-solaee for you,” at length 
she said, im her gentlest tone, laying her' 
hand caressingly upon his shoulder as she 
spoke. “I know a lady” — 

Involuntarily he shrank from her touch,. 

Listen to me, if: yow please. She is 
beautiful and good, and I am) sare O 
Herbert! /Q dear! what bave 1 done?” 
for her husband’s brother, while she wae 
speaking, rose quickly, and left the room. 

* Well, let him go. Let him be devoured 


— by — Indians; let him be — tomahawked ~~ 


— by — wolves” — And Mrs. Channing 
sank face downward upon -the sofa, and, 
cried. Her only consolation came later in 
the day, when her husband expostulated 
with her for trying to make a meddling 
miatch-maker of. herself, when she related 
what had happened. 

is my first and last thes 
said. And, sorry as she felt for-Mr. Her- 
bert Channing, she treated him with be- 
coming hauteur when they metagain. She 
would not raise a finger now to prevent his 
going, even if he chose to go northward to 
the very pole itself. 

He did not at once show signs of going in 
any direction, however. Perhaps he lin- 
gered in hope of a reconciliation with his 
brother’s wife, not wishing to leave her 
without her bon voyage. 

**I suppose you do not care to attend the 
opera tonight?” he said to her. as they sat 
one morning at lunch, 

“ Not want to go to the opera! Did you 
ever know me to refuse? But you are the 
last. person I shonid expect to ask me.” 

. season is unusually successful, 
knew you cared about it; and I thought be- 
fore I went L would take you.” 

“It is truly very good of you to give me 
seme compensating pleasure for the pain 
you are about to inflict,’ Mrs. Channing 
would have replied, had it not been her in- 
tention henceforth to treat his threatened 
departure with the greatest indifference. In 
present circumstances, however, she fore- 
saw a golden opportunity which she could 
not forbear embracing. She thanked him 
demurely as she accepted his attention; yet 
to judge by appearances, the prospect of an 
eyening of opera acted upon her with exhil- 
arating effect, for she spent the afternoon 
in making calis, and came in to dinner in 
the best of spirits. With atmusement; ber 
husband noticed the reserve she had striven 
to practice toward his brother melt utterly 
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away, Had he been of a jealous disposi- 
tion, he might have found it difficult to re- 
thain quietly at home, while she, dressed 
with incomparable elegance, attended by his: 
brother, sat’ in their opera-box apparently 
for the sole gratification of opéra-glasses, 

Let us level ours,” said Mrs: Channing, 
raising, as’ she spoke, her jeweled glasses, 
and scanning the batterfly audience. “Tell 
me whom you think the most charming 
lady present.”’ 

*T have not to look far to discover that,” 
he replied. 

me?’ shesaid. “I know you ad- 
mire me; but surely among so many you 
must find some wonder of dress and beauty 
superior to myself.”’ 

But he found more oddities than beauties, 
and ridiculed the chighons and chapeaus 
that met his gaze to such an extent that, in 
despair, Mrs. Channing allowed him te 
limit. his attention to the opera and her 
self. 

As they were leaving the erowded house, 
however, he suddenly exclaimed, — 

There! thereis a face I like.” And he 
indicated in a quiet way the direction that 
his eyes had taken. 

**'The lady with crimson flowers in her 
bonnet?” asked Mrs: Channing, staring 
about her with evident forgetfulness of pro- 
priety. 

** Bonnet!’ inatoneof contempt. “She 
doesn’t. wear a bonnet: it would be a sin, 
with such a wealth of hair.’’ 

“Ohl’’ said Mrs. Channing, * you mean 
that tow-headed blonde, with pale pink 

” 

*“*Her eyes are like moon-lighted lakes, 
But donot look about you so, or you will 
attract her attention, for she is looking at 
us now.” 

“ Ah! so'strange I cannot ow You 
say she has no adornment but luxuriant 
tresses, You do not mean that tail woman 
with black hair and’’ — 

** No, no.. She has passed in front of us, 
on the other side. You cannot see her 
now.”’ 

**How provoking! I should so like to see 
wlady that you admire without looking in 


he exclaimed eagerly; 
Miss Tyrell.” 

“Then you know her?’ 

Yes: very well) She is the lady of 
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A. Mistake, and no. Mistake, — 


whose goodness and beauty I would: talk to 
you if you would only listen.” 

“Ah 

A simple -yilavle, but most expressive. 


Mrs. Channing regretted the disclosure she 


had made. 

“ At least, I thought it was Miss Tyrell 
you meant. She has brown hair, and she 
was in front of 

But the lips of her companion opened no 
further in praise or condemnation; atid 
Mrs Channing discreetly forbore further 
remarks. But she was a woman who-had 
made willing servants of her wits, and at 
this crisis they did not desert her. As Mr. 
Herbert Channing still lingered, for enter- 
tainment, she gave an evening party. 
Amonz the invited were the Tyrejis. 

** You will not object,” she said to him, 
“to a passing acquaintance with Miss 
Tyrell. For I cannot well omit inviting her 


to my party.’’ 

“T am the last person to dictate who 
your guests shail be,’’ he courteously re- 
plied. 

‘And you will not be so rude as to ab- 
sent. yourself from my party on that. ac- 


count?” 

“On no account,”’ he replied, 

Consequently, in the glow and ssttaniele of 
the evening, when cheeks were flushed and 
eyes were radiant, Mrs, Channing presented 
him to Mrs. Tyrell firstly, an elderly jady, 
with hair turning gray, and eyes faded, but 
kindly; to Miss Agnes Tyrell, a lady of 
thirty, with soft, brown hair, somewhat 
quaintly dressed; and lastly, but not least- 
ly, to the Tyrells’ friend, Miss Lula Evelyn, 
the lady of abundant tresses, whose moon- 
lighted eyes shone softer and brighter at a 
nearer gazing. She was not Miss Tyrell, 
after all; and Mrs, Channing read the asser- 
tion in the triumphant eyes that Herbert 
Channing bent upon her. 

“ Oh the waywardness of men!’ thought 
she; ‘the difficult handling they require! 
Oh the undoubted resemblance that they 
bear to donkeys!’ 

Outwardly, she smiled; and, moving 
among her guests, left her unmanageabie 
man to the charms of his new compan- 
ions, i 
| Not that he was impolite to the lady-like 
Mrs. Tyrell and ber gentle daughter, whom, 
though he might judge good, he could by 
no means term beautiful; but itso hap- 
pened that in a little while he talked only 


with Miss Evelyn; and when other friends 
crowded about her, and ended by seating 


her at the piano for general entertainment, 


he came very near supposing himself an in- 
jured man. 

He watched her expressive face whilst 
she sang, and listened to her sweet. clear 
contralto with that longing at his heart of 
which he had spoken not appeased; soft- 
ened, it might be, but intensified. 

Mrs. Channing, casting covert glances-in 
his direction, discerned this somewhat; and, 
probably, resigning her hopes for Miss Ty- 
rell, wore a smile of extreme satisfaction, 
which lessened none when the gallant Mr. 
Herbert Channing ended the evening by es-— 
corting the Tyrells home, —at least that’ 
portion of their party which the devotion of 
the evening seemed to render to him as his 
lawful prize, 

**So you admired Miss Evelyn more than 
Miss Tyrell,” Mrs. Channing said to him 
the following day. 

“Miss Tyrell is doubtless a lady one 
should be desirous to know,’ he replied; 
* but Miss Evelyn’? — 

“Is as worthy of your admiration as I 
am.’’ 

** I never thought of comparing you.” — 

“Please never do then, for I see plainly 
that I should not gain by the comparison. ’ 

** You surely could not lose.”’ 

. Mrs, Channing would have liked, just 
here, so generous was she, to have poured 
forth a flood of encomiums upon Miss Eve- 
lyn, but she felt it would be dangerous to 
the flame that she wished to cherish, and 
she desisted, saying, instead, — 

“I am sorry you are going away. You 
would have so fine an opportunity of seeing 
more of her. The Tyrells are great friends 
ef ours, They have just returned from 
abroad, and established themselves in their 
residence for the winter. You remember 
the house you admired at the corner of the 
street? That is theirs.’ 

** Perhaps,” said Mr. Herbert Channing, 
“T shall be influenced by your wishes, and 
remain until spring.” 

“My wishes! Oh, do not consider them! 
On second thought, it might be disagreeable 
to see so much of the Tyreils as you cathe 
would if you remained.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Herbert Cuemiing in- 
sisted upon sacrificing himself. To such a 
degree, also, that the Tyrelis became the 
principal people whom he met, and to 
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whom he offered his devotions as a social 
being. 


**When are you going?” was Mrs, Chan- 
ning’s daily question; to which, at last, her 
hero made no response, save the revealing 
of a smile that lurked beneath his dark 
mustache, —a smile indicative of many 
things, a smile that Mrs. Channing liked, 
but that some one else had learned to 
love. 

And now, be it known that the spotless 
Miss Evelyn’s soul was in the greatest trib- 
ulation, and she viewed herself as a sinner 
among sinners; so that her sweet face was 
sadly troubled when she found herself one 
evening alone, and tete a tete with Herbert 
Channing. 

He had noticed from the first moment of 
their acquaintance the tremor and the blush 
that followed every calling of her by her 
name,—an emotion which a longer ac- 
quaintance did not erase. This evening, 
she, more than ever, showed embarrassment 
at his greeting, and her whole manner per- 
plexed him greatly. She was absent-mind- 
ed and confused. At last she said, breaking 
through the rugged flow of their conversa- 
tion, — 

““Mr. Channing, I have a confession to 
make.’”’ 

It must be confessed that Mr. Channing 
felt as if this speech had been stolen from 
his own lips, and as if he were, in truth, 
the proper person to have uttered it. 

‘** You are startled, as you may well be,’’ 
she said; “and you will be more so, I 
think, when you have heard what ] have to 
say.” 

Nothing but her ingenuous countenance 
and gentle earnestness kept Mr. Channing 
from the terrible fear that she had divined 
his thoughts and fathomed his feelings to- 
ward her. Woman’s rights and leap year 
vaguely suggested themselves, but he opened 
not his mouth, and inclined his ear. 

“Can you forgive a deception?’ she 
asked, in a trembling voice. 

“A deception!’ He had no power of 
speech save for reiteration. 

* Yes: for I have deceived you.” 

“Youl How?” 

**T am not Lula Evelyn.” 

** Not — Miss — Lula’? — dwelling, de- 
spite himself, lovingly upon the name — 
Evelyn!” 

“No: Lam Agnes Tyrell.” 

“ Agnes Tyrell!” 


“Yes: my friend Miss Evelyn and I ex- 
changed names to please a whim of Mrs. 
Channing. When I agreed to the play, 1 
felt the least bit conscience-stricken; now I 
feel thoroughly so, —and I wonder if you 
ever can forgive me?” 

Despite her seriousness and contrition, 
she could not forbear a simile at the look of 
absolute surprise and comic horror that 
overspread her companion’s face, 

“So you are Miss Tyrell, after all?’ he 
found voice to say. 

“‘Yes. Are you very sorry to know 
she asked. 

“Sorry! Well, I suppose we may keep 
friends?”’ 

*T hope so; if you do not despise me,” 

“ Despige you!’ 

“I wish I had not done it.’’ 

**It may be better that you did.” 

“Better! Why?” 

“Because now my pride shall not stand 
in the way of my love.”’ 

**I am at a loss for your meaning.” 

“‘T mean that, had I first known you as 
Miss Tyrell, I never should have known 
you. I should have been miles and miles 
away from here today, and’’ — 

“But why must you avoid me as Miss 
Tyrell?” 

** First answer me a question, and then I 
will answer yours,” 

A question, it seemed, easy of answering, 
but one which delayed the explanation he 
had promised. He sat with his arm pro- 
tectingly about her, and her head upon his 
shoulder, as he said, — 

**When Mrs, Channing first tried to tell 
me about you’’ — 

* Unwilling listener!” 

“Yes: I must confess it, if only to hear 
forgiveness from your lips. When she be- 
gan to talk to me of your beauty and your 
goodness, with evident intentions that I 
should yield to both, I resolved that, much 
as I respected her and her opinion, and 
beautiful and good as you might be, I 
would not leave my heart thus at the dispo- 
sal of another. I believed love too sacred a 
thing for human management. But she 
knew me better than i knew myself. I 
loved you from the moment I caught sight 
of your face; and I must have loved you, I 
think, even if I had known you.were Miss 
Tyrell from the beginning.’’ 

* Only you would have gone away and 
never told me,’’ she said softly. 
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“Yes,” he answered: “I fear that I 
should,” 

“Then, candidly, I forgive Mrs. Chan- 
ning her whim, and my conscience pangs, 
so tender we become to a wrong that re- 
sults in what we wish.” 

**I do not think it so deep a wrong as my 
blundering pride and misunderstanding of 
her,’”’ he replied, 

As for Mrs. Channing, she felt no re- 
morse, and expressed none. She, however, 
vehemently declared that her husband’s 
brother was a preposterous flirt and a false 
confidant, Having. paid the devotion of 
weeks to Miss Lula Evelyn, to end by en- 
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gaging himself to Agnes Tyrell; and having 
deceived her, from the first, by declaring his 
aversion to the latter, and his fondness for 
the former. If he spoke of happiness, she 
deelared hé was unworthy of it; but, in the 
secret depths of her loving, womanly soul, 
she rejoiced that his sorrowing heart had 
found, at last, a worthy solace, and secre.ly 
congratulated herself as the beneficent 
cause, She triumphantly declared herself 
to her husband as a successful match-maker; 
and for many a day ceased not to interest 
herself in the commencement of that jour- 
ney which Mr. Herbert Channing as per- 
sistently refused to make, 


DISTRUST. 
BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


Doth not each star-beam find some lonely flower 
Wherein to pour its cupful of pure gold? 


So every longing hath a mystic power 


To cheer some spirit that is closed and cold. 


Distrust is but the blindness of the night, 
The unfathomed dusk between the flower and star. 


Oh! wing, sweet beam, thine earthward-clearing flight, 


And love shall sketch thy pathway through the air. 


Think not the rose will sleep till thou art come, 
Or waiting daisy close its petals white. 


They thrill for thee: they know that thou dost roam 


Somewhere above them in the silent night, 


I. 


Between our souls some shades must fall: 
The gloaming hour—it comes to all. 


Warm glances ’tween the worlds would fly 


. But think how many yearning years 
The star-beams fall from lofty spheres, 


If earth were bosomed in the sky. 


Ah! then how long will love be Jone, 


Unless sweet trust comes fearless down! 


Hearts are not cold, though eyes may be: 
Souls are deep things to you and me, 


I ’ve seen a dusk cloud frame the bow; 
And mists will always lift, you know. 


Burlington, Vt., January, 1878 
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CHAPTER I. 


Yes, I was wrong perhaps; but then I 
loved him so passionately, with a passion 
that cold-blooded Northerners can scarcely 
understand, —for my mother was Spanish, 


and I took my nature from her rather than: 


from my English father. 

I was only a poor dependent—a fact of 
which her ladyship never allowed me to re- 
main loug forgetful —a kind of third cousin, 
or some such relation, — while he was Sir 
Walter Ackley, her ladyship’s only son, 
handsome, rich, and much courted by the 
neighboring families, with whom, however, 
he held but little intercourse, — for the pride 
of the Ackleys of Ackley Court was prover- 
bial in the county, and they rarely consid- 
ered their neighbors worthy of associating 
with a family who could easily trace their 
pedigree nearly as far back as to the Con- 
quest. Doubtless it would have been more 
becoming to one in my position to feel some 
slight throb of satisfaction at belonging, no 
matter in how slight and remote a degree, 
to such an illustrious family. But I grieve 
to say such was not the case,—indeed I 
would have run away on any fine night and 
taken a situation as governess, companion, 
or housekeeper, or some other position 
equally derogatory to the proud stock from 
which I originally sprang, had it not been 
that by so doing I should have cut myself 
forever adrift from one for whom I would 
have shed my heart's best blood, if by so 
doing I could have saved him one hour of 
pain or sorrow. 

Thus it was that I lived on, treated half 
as servant, half as equal, enduring as I best 
could my patroness’s caprices and whims, 
and answering the bitter scoffs and taunts 
of Blanche Linley — Lady Ackley’s orphan 
niece — with sneers and sarcasms as biting. 

Blanche Linley was the only child of her 
ladyship’s youngest sister; and since the 
death of her parents, which occurred when 
she was but five years old, Blanche had re- 
sided at Ackley Court, it being, as I knew, 
the cherished hope of her aunt’s life that 
Sir Walter should marry the heiress to all 
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A STRANGE OATH. _, 


BY LYDIA MARIA WINDSOR. 


the great Linley estates,—a wish which 
now seemed near its fulfillment, for Blanche 
had at length consented to fix the wedding- 
day for the twenty-second of the following. 
month, 

Lookers-on see most of the game, it is 
said: and certainly it was very evident to 
me that, while‘he worsh ped the very ground 
on which she trod, Blanche cared not one 
jot for her cousin, though why she, her own 
mistress —for she had just attained her 
twenty-first birthday —rich and beautiful, 
should marry a inan to whom she was in- 
different I could not understand, unless it 
was that she felt she had allowed the tacit 
half-engagement which had existed between 
them ever since they had been boy and girl 
together to go on too far to retract now, — 
for Sir Walter, though an*earnest and pa- 
tient wooer, bad neverftlicless a limit to his 
endurance; and that that limit had been 
reached I knew from a conversation I over- 
heard between them just a month before 
the day on which the marriage was to take 
place. 

I had gone into the conservatory one 
bright May morning to pick some fresh 
flowers for the drawing-room vases, when 
Blanche and her cousin entered from the 
garden. I was completely shielded from 
their view by an immense myrtle, and, 
thinking they were merely passing through 
to the room beyond, I went on with my 
work. Instead, however, of doing so, Sir 
Walter stopped to gather some flowers for 
his flancee, and, while he was arranging 
them, Blanche — who had lately been more 
than usually tantalizing, raising his hopes 
one moment by a sttnny smile or glance 
only to dash them to the ground the next 
with a cold word or haughty gesture — be- 
ing in a Very amiable mood, listened with 
drooping head and blushing, averted face to 
his tender, loving words,—words which 
made my heart turn faint and cold, while 
my fingers crushed convulsively the frail, 
fragrant blossoms they held, in the effort I 
made to keep guiet and still, for I would 
rather have died than that they should have 
known I was so close to them. | 
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By the time the bouquet was finished and 
presented, her humor seemed to have 
changed; for with sudden passion she 
snatched the flowers from his hand, and, 
throwing them on the ground, with flashing 
eyes and paling cheeks trampled them be- 
neath her feet. 

For a minute Sir Walter stood contending 
with various emotions, — anger, pride, 
wounded love, hurt feelings, were all, I 
could tell from his face, struggling for the 
mastery. Then, with a swift movement, 
he caught her hands in a vice-like grasp— 
I could see how it hurt her by the quick 
rush of blood mounting to her temples and 
by the way in which she bit her lip to keep 
back the cry of pain—and in a voice of 
smothered passion said, — 

“What do you mean, Blanche? What 
new whim have you taken into your head? 
Thank Heaven there will soon be an end to 
ail these caprices?” 

“How do you know that?” she replied 
tauntingly. ‘Perhaps at the last moment 
I may refuse to be your wife, — may decline, 
strange as it seems, the immense honor of 
becoming Lady Ackley.” 

He looked at her for a moment, as though 
he scarcely took in the meaning of her words, 
and then, in tones firm and steady from in- 
tensity of purpose and feeling, he said, — 

“T don’t think you understand what you 
are saying, Blanche, indeed I think you 
hardly know what words you utter. But, 
be that as it may, I swear before Heaven 
that I will be married on the twenty-second 
of next month, whether you are the bride 
or not!” 

She saw that she had gone a step too far, 
but determined to show no sign of yielding 
or fear; she rejoined only by a mocking 
laugh as he flung her hands from him and 
strode away into the garden. 

‘Por a few minutes she stéod gazing after 
him; then, with a contemptuous smile on 
her lips, and gathering up the skirt of her 
dress lest it should suffer pollution by com- 
ing in contact with the poor unoffending 
flowers lying crushed and withered on the 
ground, she too left the conservatory, and I 
remained alone, giddy and bewildered, won- 
dering what it all meant and how it would 
allend. 

‘I did not meet either of them again: till 
dinner, and then none but a very keen ob- 

server would have noticed that anything 
unusual had occurred between them, 
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- So the hours and weeks dragged their 
weary length away, and at last the eventful 
day arrived. I woke that morning from a 
restless, disturbed sleep, and, opening my 
window, found the sun shining gloriously 
down from the depths of a cloudless blue 
sky, while the cool air, laden with the per- 
fume of flowers, doubly sweet at that early 
hour, fanned pleasantly my hot feverish 
cheeks. It looked so invitingly outside 
that, hastily dressing myself, I slipped noise-~ 
lessly down the stairs, softly unbarred the 
garden door, and stepped out into the bright 
warmth of the June sunshine. A distant 
clock struck five, and, knowing that, though 
the household would soon be astir, I should 
yet have a little time to myself, I wandered 
aimlessly on, heedless of all the beauties 
which nature had spread so lavishly around 
me, till by and by, feeling weary and tired, 
I sat down to rest a while, my mind filled 
with vague plans for the future, for I had 
determined, as soon as I possibly could, to 
leave Ackley Court and earn my living in 
some more congenial atmosphere. Gradu- 
ally the singing of the birds, mingling with 
the gentle waving of the trees overhead, 
exercised a soothing influence over me, and 
by degrees my ideas became misty and con- 
fused, and I dropped off to sleep. 

When I awoke with a start, and looked 
at my watch, I found that the hands pointed 
to half-past eight; so, knowing that by this 
time my absence must have been noticed, I 
jumped up and ran swiftly along the paths, 
devoutly hoping that I might manage to en- 
ter the house unperceived, when, on turn- 
ing a sharp corner in the shrubbery, I came 
suddenly upon Sir Walter. So white and 
haggard was his face, so pinched and drawn 
were his features, that I involuntarily drew 


back, 

“You need not be frightened, Maud,’ 
he said, with a wan smile; ‘‘ I was just look- 
ing for you, and, as I] have something to 
say which will require your attention for a 
few moments, you had better take my arm 
while I talk to you.” 

Silently I did so, and he went on, in the 
same measured tones, — 

“Blanche has run away—has indeed 
eloped with some foreign scamp of a fel- 
low’’ —the.jast few words he almost hissed 
out between his clenched teeth—‘‘and, as 
I have sworn to be married tuday, I come 
toask you to be my wife. Stay,’’ he con- 
tinued, in a voice a little less excited, as, 
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withdrawing my hand, I attempted to speak, 
“I know what you would say; but do you 


think that I do not know you love me?. 


Bah! I am not blind. I have spoken to 
my mother too, and she bas given her con- 
sent to the—the arrangement; so will you 
marry me—‘ Yes’ or * No’ ?” 

Thus the temptation came, and I yielded, 
for, when, after a minute's silence, he re- 
peated his question, I held out my hand to 
him, and simply answered “‘ Yes.’’ 

All the rest of that day seems to me like 
a dream, — uothing stands out prominently 
in the foreground, but everybody and every- 


thing appear sketched in misty outlines, I 
know that he led me in to his mother, who 
received me with a freezing kiss on the 
forehead; I can remember the side-glances 
of the servants, the buzz of surprise which 
greeted me when I entered the drawing- 
room, attired in my bridal robes, the whis- 
pered comments of the gentlemen, and the 
meaning shoulder-shrugging of the ladies. 
I recollect that I repeated the answers in 
the marriage service clearly and distinctly, 
and that each response of my husband’s 
seemed to boom and thunder like a thousand 
cannon in my ears, and then that after the 
breakfast we—surely the most strangely 
wedded of all the proud Ackley race — start- 
ed for our wedding-tour on the Continent. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed away, and at the 
time of which I now write Walter and I 
were again in Paris, having visited that gay 
metropolis once before at the commence- 
ment of our travels. Those two years had 
been spent in roaming abroad. 

We had climbed the Alps, wandered in 
Spain, paid a visit to the Holy City, ex- 
plored the ruins in the Crimea, drunk coffee 
with the Turks, sleighed at St. Petersburg, 
and now were lingering in Paris, on account 
of some affairs of my husband's, which had 
delayed us longer than at first had been ex- 
pected; but, the business having been con- 
cluded that morning, we were to start the 
next day for England, and now, on the eve 
of our réturn home, I was sitting at the 
window of the hotel, gazing abstractedly 
into the half-silent street below, while my 
thoughts reverted to the strange events of 
the last two years, and, with sad heart and 
tearful eyes, I was going over once more in 
imagination all that had occurred since I 
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last saw the receding henna dear old 
England, 


Sir Walter had been very good and kind 
to me — kinder than, from the circumstan- 
ces connected with our marriage, I had any 
right to expect. No desire of mine had 
been left ungratified, no want I expressed 


remaiued unsatisfied, and both in private 


and public he was attentive to and obser- 
vant of my slightest wish—indeed I had 
overheard more than one lady murmur with. 
a sigh, ‘‘ What a perfect husband! Howl 
wish mine were as thoughtful!’ Ah, they 


litle knew the weary pain with which [ 


turned away! He was proud of me, I knew; 
how could he help it? Indeed how, unless 
he had been a stoic, could he have been 
otherwise than pleased with the admiration 
which my beauty everywhere excited? _. 

But that was all; he did not love me, I 
could see, When, a little more than a year 
after our marriage, my bonny boy was born, 
I fondly hoped that he would prove to be 
the irresistible attraction necessary to draw 
to me the affection which 1 had so unceas-. 
ingly and unwearily tried to gain. But it 
was not so, and, instead, the love denied to 
me seemed to be lavished with twofold in- 
tensity on my babe, 

So, as I sat there in the deepening twi- 
light, [ wondered whether the future would 
bring the happiness which the past had 
failed to supply. Of Bianche I had heard 
nothing, —indced her name had never been 
mentioned between us since that memora- 
ble June morning. 

I was roused from this sad train of thought 
by nurse, who brought my baby in for his 
good-night kiss, and, as his chubby hands 
closed round my neck, I vowed to myself 
that, if ever patience could gain a husband’s 
love, the prize which I strove so hard to 
win should some day be mine. 

The next day we started for England, and 
arrived late at night at Ackley Court, tired 
and weary froin our long journey. 

The next evening a grand ball was given 
in honor of our— or rather his — return, at 
which all the elite of the county were to be 

present. I could not repress a feeling of 
conscious pride and satisfaction as I sur- 
veyed myself in the glass, when my toilet 
was completed, for I kuew that I was look- 
ing very handsome in my dress of amber 
satin and biack lace, with pearl and dia- 
mond ornaments; but by a sudden remem-_ 
brance that no loving look would smile ap-— 


proval, no fond kiss be pressed on my brow, 
made me turn from the contemplation with 
a heavy sigh, and it was with a sad heart 
that I sought my child’s room. After gaz- 
ing at him, however, for a few moments, as 
he lay, calm and healthy, in a deep sleep, I 
could descend to the ball-room with a more 


tranquil mind and brighter face, 


A gay scene met my view when I entered, 
for the guests were already arriving; and I 
hastened forward to take my place by Lady 
Ackley, heedless of the half-audible remarks 


which greeted my approach. My card was 
soon filled with engagements, and I danced 


without ceasing for some time, till at length 
a sudden feeling of faintness made me glad- 
ly accept my partner’s proposal to go into 
the conservatory for a few moments to rest 
and cool myself, 

It was the first time that I had entered 
the place since our return, and, while my 
companion had gone to fetch an ice, I sat 
so lost in the recollection of a scene which I 
had once witnessed there that with a start 
and half-uttered scream I was recalled to 
the present by a rustling in the bushes on 
the outer side of the door, which I have 
previously spoken of as leading to the gar- 
den, The next instant a woman’s face 
peered into the conservatory, and, dimly 
lighted though the place was by the colored 
lamps hung about, I recognized in the thin, 
pinched features and wild, frightened eyes 
those of my dreaded rival Blanche, 

With a startled exclamation I moved 
away, but she sprang forward, and, seizing 
me by the wrist, lifted up a corner of her 
shawl and displayed to view the face of a 
sleeping infant a few weeks old. 

**You are a mother, Maud!’ she cried. 
**For the love of Heaven give me shelter 
tonight; it is more for my baby than myself 
that I ask it!” 

“Stay in the summer-house at the end of 
the lime-walk, and I will come to you,” I 
whispered, hearing a step in the adjoining 
room. 

She tottered back into the shade, and I 
had just sufficient time to regain a seat 
when my cavalier entered with the desired 
refreshment. It was very difficult after 
that to retain my self-possession sufficiently 
to enable me to laugh and talk naturally, — 
for thoughts of Blanche and her helpless 
little baby would keep obtruding them- 
selves, 

At last, having with tolerable grace ex- 
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cused myself to the gentleman who came to 
claim me for the next watz, I hurried from 
the room, and, seeking my boudoir, I has- 
tily scribbled a few lines, and, throwing a 
thick -wrapper over my ball-dress, I ran 
quickly down the private staircase which 
led to the garden, and with swift steps trav- 
ersed the Jawn and lime-walk beyond, and 


arrived panting at the little rustic summer- 
house which I had indicated. Having given 
the note to Blanche, and told her to take it 
to the lodge-keeper at the end of the princi- 
pal avenue, who on reading it would, I 


knew, give her lodging and shelter for the 
present, I stood for a few moments and 


watched her walk feebly away; then, fear- 
ful lest my absence should be noticed, I 
sped back again to the house, and, after a 
few re-arranging touches to my hair and 
dress, I rejoined the dancers, fortunately 
without exciting any remark. How I bore 
myself afterward I cannot remember, but 
I think it was pretty creditably. 

The next day, in the dusk of the evening, 
I managed to slip down to the lodge. The 
woman who lived there had been a servant 
of my mother’s before her marriage, and 
had lived with me till I came to Ackley 
Court; so on her fidelity 1 knew I could 
rely. It had been one of my first petitions 
to my husband to find her a comfortable 
situation about the place, where she would 
not have much hard.work to do; and she 
had therefore been installed in her present 
home a few months before our return, 

I found Blanche very weak and il], —in- 
deed her appearance had so alarmed nurse 
Foster that she had oniy awaited my arrival 
to send for the nearest doctor,—a step 
which I at once sanctioned, for I saw that 
without great care and attention the poor 
girl would soon be beyond ail need of earthly 
assistance. I told nurse, however, to fetch a 
practitioner who I had heard was newly 
settled in the place; and, should he appear 
at all curious in the matter, I told her to 
say that Blanche had come to lodge with 
her in order to see if the change of air would 
restore her to health. To nurse I confided 
the secret, thinking that, knowing the true 
state of affairs, she might be better able to 
ward off discovery, for I was quite certain 
that, should Lady Ackley find out that-her 
runaway niece was hidden on the estate, 
she would at once, without the slightest 
pity or compunction, order her dismissal, 
only too glad of the opportunity of reveng- 


ing herself upon one who had so outraged 
her idea of what was due to the dignity of 
the family. How my husband would act, 
should he become aware of what was going 
on, I did not dare trust myself to think. 

A few words will suffice to tell the sad 
tale of poor Blanche’s married life, —a story 
to which I fear there are too many compan- 
ions to render this one in any way remarka- 
ble or noteworthy. Her husband —a needy 
adventurer who depended for living upon 
his wits— whom. she had met casually, and 
with whom she had for some time previously 
to her elopement carried on a clandestine 
correspondence, had, while his fancy lasted, 
behaved pretty well to her; but, soon tiring 
of her charms, and having squandered all 
her large fortune, he treated her most 
shamefully, striking her on more than one 
occasion, till at last, fearing for her life, she 
fied from him with her baby, which was 
only six weeks old. Her small stock of 
money being soon exhausted, she had been 
obliged to walk the greater part of the way, 
begging now and then sufficient to procure 
food and shelter at night. 

Thus it was that the once courted beauti- 
ful heiress returned to the home of her 
childhood. The story which she told me, 
interspersed with many tears and sobs, be- 
ing ended, I was obliged to take my leave, 
promising that if possible I would return 
on the following day. 


CHAPTER III. 


I was prevented from keeping my prom- 
ise to Bjanche. It was not till the second 
day after my visit that I managed to steal 
down to the lodge again, and then it was to 
find her delirious, brain-fever having set in, 
while the doctor entertained grave fears as 
to her recovery. For days and weeks she 
hovered on the narrow confines between life 
and death, and, when at length she began 
to show signs of amendment, Doctor Wilson 
said it would be months before she would 
be in a fit state to bear removal. 

It was with a heavy heart that I heard 
this opinion, as I had now a double burden 
of anxiety to bear, for Lady Ackley had in 
some way become suspicious of me. She 
had several times met me leaving the lodge, 
and had on one occasion thought fit to 
make a very rude and uncalled-for remark ; 
and I in hot uncontrollable anger had re- 
torted that in future I should feel obliged 
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by her ladyship’s refraining from interfer- 
ence in my affairs, as they concerned myself 
alone. 

Bitterly did I repent this speech the mo- 
ment I had uttered it, for I knew that now 
she would Jeave no means untried to ferret 
out my secret,—indeed I had more than 
once fancied that I was watched and fol- 
lowed when I went any distance from the 
house. 

My head ached so terribly after hearing 

Doctor Wilson’s verdict that I determined 
to excuse myself from the dinner-table, but 
asecond thought made me alter this deci- 
sion, and, the sharpness of the pain subsid- 
ing a little, I called my maid to finish dress" 
ing me. No company was at the Court, so 
we dined by ourselves, and a something in. 
definable in Lady Ackley’s manner made 
my heart beat fast with fear and misgiving. 
All went well, however, till dessert was 
placed on the table and the servants had 
withdrawn, and then the storm burst, 
_ “ Walter,’ said Lady Ackley, studiously 
keeping ber eyes,from meeting mine, “‘ may 
Linguire whether you are acquainted with 
the strange secret attraction which so often 
draws your wife to the neighborhood of 
Mrs. Foster’s cottage?’’ 

**Secret attraction! What do you mean, 
mother?’ ejaculated her son, looking up 
with astonishment, 

Ah, itis as I thought!’ continued her 
ladyship, in her most cutting tones, “TI 
see you.are not aware of the private reason 
which causes Maud to make such frequent 
visits to Mrs, Foster, I have several times 
met her leaving the cottage. On one occa- 
sion, happening to make a simple remark 
on the subject, I met with such a very 
strange and unladylike reply that I have 
not considered it consistent with my dignity 
to speak again to your wife about the mat- 
ter; but I hear there are some very curious 

rumors floating about the place with regard 
to a mysterious stranger who is lodging at 
Mrs. Foster’s, and so’? — 

I did not wait to hear more, for my blood 
was boiling,—and in truth it had been 
hard work to control my temper so far; so, 
with flashing eyes and burning cheeks, I 
interrupted her base insinuations by saying, 
as composedly as I could, — 

“To my husband alone, madam, am I 
answerable for my actions, and to him alone 
will I give any explanation he may require; 
and. allow me to remark, Lady Ackley,” I 
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continued, fixing my eyes steadily on her 
face, ‘‘ that it is scarcely becoming to one in 
your position to follow and dog my foot- 
steps, as I am perfectly aware you have 
either done yourself or deputed others to.do 
when I have been out walking alone,” 
Then, without giving her time to answer 
o1 waiting for anything my husband might 
have to say, 1 rose from the table and 
swept out of the room. With a bursting 
heart I rushed up-stairs, and was met bya 
servant with a dirty note on a silver salver, 
A hasty glance sufficed to show me that 
the direction was in nurse’s handwriting, 
and with trembling fingers I tore the note 
open, and read the following words: — 


“* My DEAR MISTRESS, — The young lady 
is dying. Come at once. 
‘Your humble servant, 
“Marta Foster.” 


There was no time for delay, no time to 
think how this act of kindness would be 
misconstrued and distorted. Offering up a 
silent prayer, 1 seized a thick plaid, and, 
wrapping myself closely in it, crept unob- 
served from the house, and ran, as I think 
I have never run before or since, down the 
avenue, scarcely pausing to take breath till 
I stood in the little porch outside the lodge. 

Noiselessly I entered the outer room, 
where nurse met me, carrying the baby, 
and, in answer to my hasty inquiry, said in 
a shaking voice, — 

“She is fast sinking, my lady. But go in 
at once; she keeps asking for you.” 

With a feeble exclamat.on of joy Blanche 
held out her wasted hand as I came up to 
the bedside. 

“Oh, I am so glad you are come, dear 
Maud! How good and kind you are, —so 
much better than I deserve!” 

‘Hush, darling—hush!’’ I answered, 
bending over her. ‘* Don’t speak like that. 
Is there any one you wish to be sent for— 
your husband, or the clergyman?” 

A slight shudder passed over her as I 
named her husband, and she said, in a faint 
voice, — 

**No, Maud, don’t let him come, — don’t 
let him know that I have been here, or he 
will take away my little Louise and make 
her as bad as himself.”’ 

“The clergyman then— would you like 
to see him?”’ 

“No, dear Maud, thank you; but will 
you read the service for the dying yourself?” 
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_ I knelt down and read as she desired, 
a sudden sound, between a ery and a moan, 
made me look up, and I saw Walter stand- 
ing in the doorway. I sprang to my feet 
and bent over Blanche, for afew drops of — 
blood were trickling from her mouth, 
When I had wiped them away, she motioned 
to him to approach, and he obeyed like one 


in a dream. Presently she held out her 


thin, almost transparent hand, and then a 
spasm of intense, terrible agony convulsed 
his features, 

“© Walter,” exclaimed the dying girl, 
with momentary strength, thank Heaven 
you are come! I have been wanting you so 
through all these weary days,—I have so 
longed to ask your forgiveness, and yet have 
not dared to send to you!’ 

I stood to hear no more, but, slipping 
from the room, I took the baby on my lap 
and rocked and crooned it to sleep. 

Half an hour passed, and then my hus- 
band opened the door of the sick-chamber, 
and said, in tones more tender than he had 
ever before addressed to me, — 

‘Come, Maud; she wants you.”’ 

LI entered the room, but death I could see 
was waiting very near, and I was gently 
laying the child by its mother’s side when, 
by a feeble gesture, I understood that she 
wished me to keep it in my arms, and, as I 
leant down, she eee gaspingly in my 
ear, — 

**I leave her to you; keep her from him, 
and bring her up to be a better woman than 
her mother has been, —so will Heaven re- 
ward you for it, and all your goodness to 
me, Kiss me now.’ 

I pressed my lips to hers, and she lay 
quiet for a few moments; then, in a clear 
ringing voice, she cried out, as though 
speaking to some one quite close, ‘I’m 
coming, mother!” One gentle sigh was 
breathed from her lips, and then the angels 
bore heavenwards a freed and purified spirit 
to that land where there is no more pain or 
sorrow. 

A simple marble tablet, in a retired corner 
of the churchyard, marks her last resting- 
place. Her husband never troubled us, for 


we read an account of his death in one of 
the newspapers three months after we had 
watched by the dying bed of his wife. 

My tale is ended, my story told; and, with 
a half-sigh, 1 walk. to the window, as the 
sound of children’s voices comes up pleas- 
antly to my ears. Yes, there they are on 


the terrace, just returning from a walk in 
the park. First comes my bright, handsome 
Walter, carefully leading by the hand sweet, 
fragile little Louise; behind them follow 
Cecil and Madge, loudly romping over a 
ball, and in the background is nurse, with 
wee baby Georgie in her arms. 
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I return to the table, and take up my pen 
again; but a loving hand is laid on my 
shoulder, and, with a fond, tender kiss, my 
husband says, — 

*“*Come, Maud, darling, put away your 
writing, —it is such a lovely day, and I 
want you to have a ride with me.” 


SPRINGTIDE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


As if a divine enchanter, 
With a wonder-working hand, 
And magic’s subtle mystery, 
Waved o’er the earth his wand, 
The face of creation changeth, 
While stern winter’s barren earth 
Becomes beautiful with blossoms, 
And cheery and glad with mirth. 


Before the breath from the tropics 
The crystal snow melts away; 
And the buds burst forth in April, 

‘And the roses come in May: 
While the air like zephyr mildness 
From distant isles of the sea 
Is scented with floral sweetness, 


As the breath of Eden might be. 


The woodlands open their wardrobe, 
And put on their choicest suit; 


The birds, as glad as a bridegroom, 
Make music sweet as the lute; 

The wheat-fields, cheered by the sunshine, 
Revive like a watered flower; 

And the skies are blue and fleecy, 
And treasured with sun and shower, 


Most lovely and gentle spring-time! — 
We welcome thee to our land; 
For in thy splendid pageantry 
Thou still hast a look that is bland, 
, Like a happy queen thou smilest 
On the crowds that come to see 
What the beauty of thy presence 


In thy royal robes may be. 


O thou eternal Creator! 


Thine is the wondrous might 
That clothes this earth with beauty, 
And makes it glad and bright; 
Clothest him with garments of glory, 
Raisest him from ruin and sin. 
Make him more blessed than ever 
Out of fair Eden he ’s been. | 


Hamilton, O., January, 1878. 


ON THE KROU COAST. 

Heretofore, in these sketches, we have 
asked you to imagine yourselves with us, 
and passing through the same scenes, But 
this month we shall revive events which 
were not always pleasant, and it would be 
unfair toask you to tax your imagination to 
such an extent as we have in those first 
sketches. We shall only ask you to tax it 
sufficiently to enable you to consider your- 
selves as a party, assembled in one of your 
parlors to pass a long winter’s evening, and 
to listen while we endeavor to interest you 
by relating the principal incidents of one 
of our trips to the Krou coast, 

Considerable attention was directed to 
Africa, especially on the other side of the 
Atlantic, by the late Dr. Livingstone, and 


more recently by the accomplishments of ° 


Mr. Stanley, who, if he does not outstrip 
his predecessors in the same field, has, at 
least, a most favorable opportunity to do so. 
But the observations of these travelers have 
been confined to the eastern portion of that 
country, and very little has been told us 
concerning the western. Hence we have 
concluded to lay before you some of the re- 
suits of our own observations on the western 
coast. We shall therefore run the risk of 
taxing your patience while we relate the 
principal incidents of a cruise along the 
Krou coast, so well known to the British 
palm-oil traders, so little known to most 
others. 

In the year 1867, Prince Oua, a Krouman 
of more than ordinary intelligence, — who 
speaks English and French fluently, and 
even reads English, nephew of the King of 
Half: Beriby, — rendered important services 
to the French squadron under the command 
of Admiral Fleuriot de Langle, who took an 
unusual interest in him, and, in considera- 
tion of his aid to the vessels under his com- 
mand, sent him to France. The emperor 
permitted him to appear before him, and 
when this black prince left Paris he took 
away with him a polished brass medal, like 
afull moon, six inches in diameter, which 
he wears on his neck, suspended by a brass 
chain, resembling a cockatoo’s, He is very 
29 
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proud of this medal, and never fails to call 
the attention of all with whom he speaks to 
the inscription which it bears; namely, 
* Presente au Prince William Oua,, pour 
services rendus aux vaisseaux de |’ escadre 
Srancaise sur la cote occidentale d’ Afrique, 
par 8S. M. I. UEmpereur des Francais.” 
On his way home, he stopped at Bathurst, 
on St. Mary’s Island, at the mouth of the 
Gambia, where he remained for about a 
fortnight as the guest of the French consul, 
and where we first met him. 

This was during the rainy season of 1868 
(the rainy season in Gambia lasts from June 
to October inclusive), and it happened that 
there was a famine in the Valley of the Up- 
per Gambia, The preceding crop of corn 
had failed to yield enough to supply the 
wants of the natives; rice was needed for 
their relief, and they were able and willing 
to pay for it at such prices as would enable 
the seller to realize an enormous profit. 

Prince Qua, therefore, called upon us, 
represented that a cargo of good, clean rice 
could be got on most advantageous terms 
on the Krou coast, and succeeded in induc- 
ing us to fit out a vessel, which was at our 
disposal in the harbor, for a cruise along 
that seaboard in quest of rice and camwood, 
perhaps, also, some palm oil. The vessel 
was accordingly fitted out for that venture, 
and we took command of her ourself. For 
mate, we had a negro, who was a native of 
Bathurst, and whom we had taught naviga- 
tion. He wasa most trustworthy one. The 
second mate was also a Gambia negro, and 
the crew was composed of Jollofs and Man- 
diargos, We were therefore the only white 
man on board, and we took with us the 
same cook whom we had had for some time, 
and an old-servaut, Dauso, who both prom- 
ised not to be seasick. It was October, too 
late for the season in question, but the rain 
had been superabundant, and had flooded 
the plantations. Consequently the crop 
about to be reaped would be an extremely 
poor one. Hence there would be, no doubt, 
in our estimation, another famine the next 
year, and we would be in time for that. 

_ On the fifteenth day of October, 1868, we 
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gave the order to ‘‘ man the windlass ” from 


the poop of the ‘‘ Mary.”” The anchor was 
soon weighed, and we started, under a full 
pressure of canvas, and just heading our. 
course ‘full and by, with a clean full,” for 
the black buoy on the African Knoll. At 
five P. M. the buoy was passed; and, when 
well outside of the river, we gave the course 
for the night, — west-south-west, to get a 
good offing. 

It was amusing to see the cook and Dauso 
earnestly conversing together as the land 
receded from view. They looked aft at us, 
then at the receding land, and finally the 
cook, joining his hands, exclaimed, in a de- 
spairing tone, “‘O Allah!” Neither of them 
had ever been to sea before. The mate per- 
ceived their distress, and, laughing, said, in 
English, — 

“* Well, do you expect ever to see Gambia 
again?”’ 

The cook looked distracted, but Dauso 
said, — 

“No mind him, cook. Master savey 
everything. He go bring we back all right.” 

A few minutes after, we had occasion to 
go forward, and we found the cook heaving 
up his dinner over the rail, We called out 
to him, — 

**Hollo! cook, did n’t you promise me 
not to get seasick? How are we to get 
breakfast tomorrow if you get sick? There 
is no room for sick people on board of a 
ship.” 

*“*Me! Master, me no sick; me — whoo- 
00-00-00-00r-r-r-r!"? And out came the rest 
of his dinner. There is no one like a Mo- 
hammedan for lying. 

It is not a part of our purpose to copy our 
sea log. Suffice it to say, that we “ struck 
out”’ well away from the coast, far enough 
to make sure of clearing St. Anne’s Shoals, 

“with the intention of coming in again at 
Cape Mount, and then following the coast 
of Liberia, down to Cape Palmas, where we 
intended to land. The passage was a pleas- 
ant one, the wind and current were favor- 
able, and sometimes, when “‘ working up” 
the day’s wérk, we were astonished at the 
distance gone over. Not a stitch of canvas 
had to be taken in, and in eight days, hav- 
ing got well clear of the Shoals, we changed . 
the course for Cape Mount. When we ex- 
pected to make it, we sat on the weather-! 
quarter, looking out over the bow to get the 
first glimpse of the land; and the cook and 
Dauso were forward, in close conference, 


and seemingly wondering what we were 
straining our eyes to see. At length Dauso 
came aft, and, approaching us, said, — 

** What you look, master?”’ 

“Tm trying to see the land.” 

**'The land no live there, do it?” 

“Yes; and we shall soon be near enough 
to see 

Upon learning that, he capered about the 
deck, and hurried off to tell the joyful tid- 
ings to the cook, who exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment, ‘* Bismillah !’’ counted his beads, 
and kissed his gregrees. He then came aft, 
asked in what direction Mevca was, and, 
having ascertained, he went to the main 
hatch, spread his goat-skin upon it, and, 
standing up facing theeast, returned thanks 
to his deity. 

At noon, the land was in sight. We went 
to within ten miles of it, and commenced to 
follow it down to the south-eastward. The 
Liberian coast is very bold, and remarkably 
clear of dangers ; but there are only a very few 
good landing-places upon it, and, generally 
speaking, one is obliged to land through a 
heavy surf, in a Krou canoe, which fre- 
quently capsizes the boat. We wish to say 
here that there is a marked similarity ve- 
tween the different points of the Liberian 
coast. The description of one of the princi- 
pal places will apply nearly to the others, 
and will serve to give you a good general 
idea of them all, 

In following the seaboard from Cape 
Mount, the first places of importance reached 
are Capes Mesurado and Monrovia, at the 
mouth of the Mesurado River, a small 
stream which is not navigable. Liberia has 
no navigable rivers, We soon passed Grand 
Bassa, and reached Tembo. We were short 
of water, and anchored to get a supply, as 
this is the best landing-place on this coast, 
As soon as we anchored, several canoes 
came alongside, and Kroumen were engaged 
to bring off water. Arrangements were 
also made with the Krou chief, and it was 
agreed what his “ dash”’ should be for the 
privilege of getting the water. We then 
landed in a canoe, and entered the “‘ town.”’ 

This town, Tembo, is a settlement of 
Kroumen, and there are a few Liberian 
families settled with them. The males of 
the latter were (1868) negroes and mulat- 
toes; while the females were all mulattreses 
and quadrouns. Some of them were very 
comely, and even handsome, so far as fea- 
tures went, but were dirty, squalid, miser- 
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able wretches. These women, born in civ~ 
ilized America, were the slackest, most slut- 
tish, most disgusting of any we ever saw in 
Africa. Some of the Krouwomen, and even 
some of the Bassara women, who some- 
times come down to the left bank of the 
Upper Gambia, and to whom we have often 
given old gunny- bags, which we obliged 
them to put on to hide their nudity, are 
their superiors in cleanliness, and their 
compeers in morals, 

We went to a house to purchase some 
hogs, and found there a mulatto, dressed in 
a dirty yellow shirt, dirty brown Holland 
trousers, rolled up to the knee, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and with his shirt, which was 
unbottoned in front, half out of his trou- 
sers. His hair was of a reddish-yellow, and 
appeared as though it had not been combed 
since he left America. He was dirty, dis- 
gusting, and — well, we will not sicken you 
—and he smelt a thousand times worse 
than the hogs he was endeavoring to sell, 
and for which he wanted an exorbitant 
price. The lady of the house, his wife, was 
a fit mate for such a partner in squalor. 
She had very regular features, and, judging 
by that portion of her skin which could be 
seen through the filth which covered it, a 
fine complexion. She had beautiful eyes, 
and her long silky locks flowed down her 
back, The beauty of her hair, however, 
was marred by countless specks, looking, at 
first sight, like sand, but which proved to 
be —we’ll leave you to guess what, Her 
arms and hands were almost faultless in 
shape, but as dirty as every other part of 
her. Her ears were the most offensive, and 
it seemed impossible that sound could ever 
penetrate to theirdrums. She wore affilthy, 
greasy, ragged dress of pink print, low 
enough in the neck to discover a still more 
dirty chemise; and her well-shaped little 
feet were stockingless, and put into a pair 
of shoes down at the heel and covered with 
mud, But, in spite of all her squalor, all 
that was disgusting about her, we could 
not help admiring her features, and espe- 
cially her finely shaped mouth, She soon, 
however, dispelled the charm by saying to 
us, in the shrillest of voices, more like the 
squealing of a pig than anything else, — 

** You ’d better hurry up, skipper, if you 
*re going to buy them ’ere pigs! And, look 
here! don’t you pay my old man for um, 
but just fork it over ter me. If he gets it, 
he ’li only get drunk with it,’’ 
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This pair had a daughter, about sixteen 
years of age, who was as beautiful and as 
filthy as her mother; and her voice was just 
as squeaky. There were also three other 
children, —two boys and one girl, the girl 
like her mother, and the boys like their 
father; a model Liberian family of the mid- 
dle classes, — the males in it monkeyish 
and filthy, the females beautiful and dirty, 
and all of them well scented. 

Having paid for the hogs, and got all the 
water the vessel needed, we returned on 
board, bidding adieu forever to this inter- 
esting family. We were soon under way 
again, and proceeding down the coast, 
When off Grand Sestos, a canoe came along- 
side, manned by three Kroumen, who were 
engaged to work on board until the vessel 
should return on her way home, Their 
canoe was therefore hoisted in, and they 
were kept on board. In due time Garraway 
was reached, a pilot was taken on board, 
who proved useless, and we finally anchored 
at Cape Palmas. Two gentlemen came 
alongside in their gig, as well as the Cus- 
tom-House boat, The two gentlemen 
boarded the vessel, and introduced them- 
selves, One of them was an Englishman, 
and the other was a Dutehman. The Eng- 
lishman, Mr, A’, was the agent.of a Liver- 
pool house in. the paim-oil trade, The 
Dutchman, Captain S., was the agent of a 
Dutch house in the same trade. They in- 
vited us to their house on shore, and we 
landed in their boat, 

It was Sunday, and no business was done. 
Mr. A. invited us to pass the night with 
him. He had rooms in the house of. the 
Honorable Thomas Marshall, who is a mu- 
lJatto, and was then a merchant and senator. 
We dined at about seven o’clock; and we 
accompanied Mr, A., with the senator and 
his family, to church in the evening, which, 
afver the service, was passed most pleasantly 
at the senators. After family prayers, 
which, Mr. A. said, were never amitted by 
Mr. Marshall, we retired for the night, 

There are, or at least there were then, 
only four ports of entry on the Liberian 
coast; namely, Monrovia, Grand Bassa, 
Grand Sestos, and Harper at Cape Palmas. 
Harper consists mostly of wooden shanties, 
and there are but three or four good houses 
in the place. The Custom House reminds 
one of an old wood-shed. The import du- 
ties are exorbitant, aud smuggling is very 
prevalent, 
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The next morning, after breakfast, the 
senator made us an offer fora large portion 
of our cargo; and when we asked who 
should pay the duties, he quietly replied 
that he did not imtend that any should be 
paid. He then explained how easily the 
whole cargo might be smuggled, and what 
a handsome profit might be realized. Here 
was one of the principal senators of Liberia 
proposing to set the example in cheating his 
government, and evading the laws which 
he had helped to make. Verily, a good 
‘sample of mulattoes, and particularly of Li- 
berians, either black or mixed! We rejoice 
to be able to say that we have known some 
very honorable mulattoes; but truth de- 
mands that we should also say that our ex- 
perience, which has been a long one, has 
taught us that they, as a rule, possess all 
the bad qualities of the two races from 
whom they have sprung, and few of their 
good ones, This senator, law-maker and 
law - breaker, was a regular church - goer, 
always said grace before and returned 
thanks after meat, and no doubt would not 
go to bed without saying his prayers for 
anything in the world, save money; yet, 
nevertheless, he wished us, if we sold him 
anything, to assist him with our crew to 
smuggle the goods. No business was on 
that account done, much to the disgust of 
our worthy senator. 

There is a mission school here, and the 
labors of the missionaries connected with it 
have been blessed with some good results. 
These are the exception, not the rule. The 


Liberian’ are shiftless, and very seldom sin- 


cere in their professions. They get on very 
well so long as they remain under the influ- 
ence of the missionaries; but, when away 
from those influences, they soon relapse 
back into a superstitious belief nearly as 
bad as Fetichism itself. They even retair 
many of their superstitions under all cir- 
cumstances, Krou converts nearly always 
relapse back into Fetichism, 

We left at noon the next day, and in two 
hours were abreast of Half-Cavally, near 
the mouth of the Cavally River. 

Here the Liberian dominions end, al- 
though the Liberians claim down to the 
San Pedro River. They allow no foreign- 
ers to trade on their Coast save at a port of 
entry. At all other places the trade must 
be conducted by a Liberian consignee. 
‘They cannot always enforce these reguia- 
tions. The force at their disposal is al- 


together inadequate for that purpose. 
Smuggling prevails under the eyes of the 
authorities, who are powerless to prevent 
it. 

And, now that you have followed us 
down the Liberian coast, and made the ac- 
quaintance of a Liberian family of the mid- 
die class and of a Liberian senator, — both 
fair types of the classes which they repre- 
sent, — what think you of the Liberians? 

Our observations in Africa, under cir- 
cumstances which enabled us to study the 
negroes, civilized and uncivilized, have led 
us to conclude that the negro, when left to 
himself, soon deteriorates in morals, and be- 
comes, in time, nearly as bad as some white 
men and natives near the coast. 

In Sierra Leone, where the black man 
enjoys exceptional advantages, so far as re- 
ligion and education are concerned, he 
sometimes rivals his white brother in busi- 
ness ability and social character. There 
are many instances there which go far to 
prove that the negro, under proper influ- 
ences, is capable of becoming the peer of 
the white man. Dr. J. Africanus B. Hor- 
ton, staff assistant surgeon, Mr. Rainy, a 
barrister of one of the English inns of court, 
practising in Sierra Leone, Mr. Walcott, of 
the Sierra Leone bar, and many others, are 
existing and notable instances of this fact. 
But, on the other hand, it is equally true 
that all, with but very few exceptions, of 
the Sierra Leone blacks who once held hon- 
orable social positions have, as soon as they 
were in a measure independent of the 
whites, relapsed back in the lowest immo- 
rality. Their intelligence has deteriorated 
into a low cunning; they have become ly- 
ing, cheating, arrant knaves, impure and 
beastly in thought, morals, and religion. 
Even when under the influences of the 
whites, they are generally very immoral, 
and almost always hypocrites of the worst 
class. Marriage is in no wise respected by 
them; and they keep as many concubines 
as their means will allow. 

In Liberia, it is, to say the least, no bet- 
ter; and the Liberians, as a class, are really 
worse than the Mandingos of the Upper 
Gambia. Here the fact that the African 
race, when once brought under the influ- 
ence of the whites, and made better by that 
cause in mofals and religion, cannot stand 
alone, is very manifest. They need to con- 
stantly feel an influence in the shape of 


some governing power.. 
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_ It must not be forgotten, however, that 
this republic labors under serious disadvan- 
tages, — the absence of navigable rivers and 
good roads, The Cavally is the only river 
which will admit small schooners and 
sloops. The roads are the worst imagina- 
ble, and are but mere foot-paths, too nar- 
row, in most cases, to serve as bridie-paths. 
They lead through dense forests; and prod- 
uce from the interio: is carried on people’s 
heads, in smal) pa‘uels, to the coast. Oam- 
wood, which iz of good quality here, has to 
be cut up into very short billets, seldom 
more than a foot long, on account of the ex- 
treme narrowness of these roads through 
the forest. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the horse and ass will not live in Libe- 
ria; although a small .breed of horned cattle 
exists there, These might be used as beasts 
of burden, if the apology for roads which 
they have would permit. There is no enter- 
prise in the country: strangers meet with a 
bitter opposition if they attempt to inaugu- 
rate anything in the shape of public im- 
provement. Liberia is making no progress, 
but rapidly going backward, : 
Apropos of beasts of burden, particularly 
the horse and camel, we beg leave to remark 
here, that there is a well-defined line, be- 
yond which they do notthrive. In-Senegal, 
the camel, with care, thrives, and is used 
almost exclusively as a beast of burden. 


But in the valley of the Gambia, it cannot: . 


live; and Senegal is the point, down to 
which, from the northward, it can jive and 
be used, which farther south it cannot. In 
tife northern half of the Soudan, horses 
gradually deteriorate from generation to 
generation, and finally perish. Beyond Si- 
erra Leone, to the southward, they cannot 
live. In 1868, there was one at Cape Pal- 
mas, owned by a merchant residing there. 
This gentleman had had several, They had 
all died; ‘and this one, when we saw it, was 
not likely to live a month, although it had 
the best of care, 

In two hours after leaving the “ offing” 
abreast of the Cavally, we reached Grand 
Tabou, and anchored. The chief’s canoe 
pushed off through the surf. We watched 
it as it approached, and could not refrain 
from admiring the skill with which it was 
managed. It was the largest which we had 
ever seen; was made of asingle stick, and 
was capable of carrying ten puncheons of oil. 

At length it reached the vessel, with its 
stark-naked crew. The chief was not quite 
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naked, for he wore a tall silk hat, — nothing 
else whatever, He boarded the vessel, with 
another Krouman who could speak French, 
and a few words of English, and invited us 
to his house. He desired us to go on shore 
at once; and, as we considered it to be our 
best policy to make this chief our friend, 
we consented, and then made him an appro- 
priate present. He told us that Prince Oua 
had been expecting the vessel for some 
time, and had requested him to look out for 
us, and request us to wait there at Grand 
Tabou till he should send one of his broth- 
ers to accompany us to Half-Berity. He 
added that the prince had urged his people 
to clean all the rice they could for cappoo 
(a corruption of captain), and assured us 
we would have no difficulty to fill our vessel. 

We consented to wait, and prepared to 
land. We took off all our clothes, save our 
under-shirt, drawers, and stockings. We 
threw our boots into the canoe; and one of 
the Kroumen lashed them to one of its 
thwarts, We then ordered the boat to be 
manned; and it was brought to the gang- 
way ladder for us, But as we moved to get 
into it, the chief stopped us, and pointed to 
the surf. He advised us not to take the 
boat, but to go with him in his canoe, We 
looked at the surf, the heaviest we had eyer 
seen, and then asked for the steering oar of 
the boat. We pride ourself upon our skill 
in managing a boat in a heavy surf; and we 
had no doubt, that, with a good bold crew, 
we could beach our boat on this occasion, 
providing our steering-oar did pot break, 


‘We thefefore examined it carefully; there 


was nota flaw in it, and we had a “ pre- 
venter”’ put on the steering-brace, in case of 
accident, We then felt confident of beach- 
ing our boat without damage. 

In leaving the ship, the canoe took the 
lead, and the boat followed, manned by a 
stout crew of two Jollofs and two Mandiar- 
gos. The mate also went and steered the 
boat until it got near the surf; and when it 
was within a cable’s length of the outside 
breaker, we gave the order, “ Lay on your 
oars!” 

The canoe continued on its way, and pre- 
pared to go through the surf, Its paddies 


stopped just before reaching the outer 


breaker, and the crew ‘‘stood by”’ to take 
advantage of asmeoth time. At length the 
Kroumen ‘paddied away; and they dug 
deep and strong, almost lifting the canoe 
out of water, They were soon on the first 
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sea; their craft rose high in air, and then 
‘went down out of sight between the billows. 
Presently it rose again on another, fairly 
whizzed in toward the beach, and when it 
disappeared again, it had but one more of 
those huge seas to go over. That sea came. 
The canoe rose upon it higher, much higher 
than before; and just as‘ it was at its high- 
est elevation, the sea broke; filled the ca- 
‘noe, capsized it, and then nothing was seen 
of it till the sea receded from the beach, 
when we perceived it “ high and dry” with 
its crew, assisted by about fifty more Krou- 
men, tugging at it to drag it still higher. 

It was now our turn to go through that 
same surf, and we prepared todo so. We 
directed the crew to pull with all their 
might as soon as ordered’ to, and not to 
cease doing so, under any consideration, 
until they were told. We then braced our- 
self up in position in the stern-sheets, took 


the steering-oar, and waited a smooth time. 

“Pull away!” 

It was now comparatively smooth; and 
the boat, an excellent one, dashed in toward 
the foaming surf. The men bent to their 
oars with a will, making the boat jump at 


every stroke to keep ahead of the sea, which 


was following and gaining upon us. There 
was just time enough, if no accident hap- 
pened, to get in before it broke. It was 


nearly up to us, and there was some danger 
of getting “pooped.” Its sight. inspired 
the crew to greater exertions, as it followed 
up so closely. Already the stern of the 
boat was raised higher and higher as it 
whizzed in toward the beach; and it seemed 
to be preparing to dive under. Everything 
now depended on our steering and the 
strength of our oar. 

Pull! pull! pull hard! Now then” — 

That was the last order which we gave 
in that boat that day; for just then the 
steering-oar broke. The sea caught the 
boat, and broke over it, washing the men 
out, and as it whirled round and round, we 


were thrown headlong into the surf. 

The next sea landed us on the beach, 
and as we regained our feet, we looked for 
the boat. It was bottom up, and the crew 
was trying to right it; thinking that we 
were entangled beneath it, they were en- 


deavoring to rescue us, We shouted to 


them to come ashore, and they came in 
through the surf. ‘I'he sea soon threw the 
boat on the beach, with the oars, and the 
Kroumen hauled it well up, beyond the 
reach of the tide. The thwarts were broken 


and lost; but in other respects it had re- 


ceived but very littledamage. But this is 
enough for one article; and we will tell the 
Test some other time. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Within, the glare of light. The room 
Was full of tropic-sweet perfume. 

The gay, glad music of the dance 
Wrapped scene and sense in subtie trance; 
And up and down, in dizzy whirl, 

Swung fair-faced youth and happy girl. 


Without, the wild wind rudely blew 
The frost-chill each thin garment through, 
As, standing by the window wide, 
_ Looked in a beggar, hollow-eyed. 
“How happy they must be!” she said; 


“ And I—have not one crust of bread.” 


So goes the world. The poor must wait 
As beggars at the rich man’s gate, 
And see the pomp go on within 

Of merry mockery and din. 

While some in gilded halls may tread, 


Some poor child lacks a crust of bread, 


Wis., February, 1878. 


CHAPTER I. 


A flock of pigeons were whirling around 
and around the gables of old Grandma 
Grey's house. Almost continually, sum- 
mer and winter, there was a commotion 
among the birds, for there might be fifty of 
them housed in the barn, besides the family 
of doves in the dovecote, attached to the 
carriage-house, The white doves were lit- 
tle Prudence Cary’s; the pigeons were 
Grandma Grey’s pet property. She had sat 
at the window of her chamber and watched 
them for the last six years. 

Her ehamber was the southwest chamber 


of the old house, the old square house 
which Dr. Grey built when he married 
Grandma Grey in her girlhood. They had 
been only a month married when the hand- 
some young man died, and in a year Grand. 


ma Grey's brown hair was all streaked with 


silver. Yet no one ever heard her murmur 


or moan. She lived quietly and elegantly 
in her great house with two servants only, 
and made little excitement in the town. 
She was seldom mentioned, except when 


the neighbors would say; Grandma Grey 
had her housecleaning last week, I saw 
Polly and Betty cleaning the windows, and 
Tom Turner beating the anreetn in the 
back lot.’’ 

They grew to calling her 
very early. Perhaps it was because she 
held little voluntary communication with 
any one excepting children. When she 
was digging flower-roots in her garden be- 
fore the house, and humble young mothers 
or the nursery maids of wealthy families 
would hold a dimpled baby over the fence 
to see the roses and prince’s feathers, the 
silent, snowy-haired woman would lay down 
her trowel and break some flowers for the 


little child, speaking to it sadly and ten- 
derly, and bidding it call her grandma. 
And babies always went to hergladly. One 
could see how she loved them, how her se- 
cret yearning was that she had one to call 
her own. 

Time passed on, and the pale face grew 
paler, and chilly, and wrinkled, and old. 


GRANDMA GREY’S WILL. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Grandma Grey’s title was very appropriate 
indeed, 

She sat alone in her chamber, looking at 
the pigeons as they crowded on the roofing 
of the stoop, twisting their brilliant necks 
and pluming their feathers, and now and 
then pecking at each other. 

** Lettice,”’ said she to the girl who was 
dusting the room, ‘‘did you count the pig- 
eons last night?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

** Were they all there?’’ 

** Yes, ma’am, and 1 think the new brood 
aré mating.’’ 

** Yes, I have noticed.” 

Once, forty years before, there had been 
only one pair of doves to fly from the barn 
to the south stoop, and Grandma Grey and 
her husband had watched their cooing and 
dumb caressing from that very window. 
Since, not one of the descendants of the 


pair bad been or ever would be permitted 
by Grandma Grey to be killed, multiplying 


as they might. No one but herself knew 
the secret of her fondness for them, but this 
was it. 

Lettice dusted the warm, bright chamber 


very. nicely, put everything in order, hung 
the duster in the entry nook, and then stood 
by the door, 

** Will you have anything else, ma’amn?”’ 

No,” 

And Lettice went out with an air of es- 

. She was a broad-faced, stolid, ma- 

ternal girl of fourteen, Grandma Grey’s 
niece. Her mother was Grandma Grey's 
only sister, but they were not sisters in 
spirit. Maria Morgan had low tastes and 
vulgar ways, and was selfish and mean of 
soul. She had married a traveling peddler 
about the time Grandma Grey had married 
Dr, Grey. The Grandma Grey was Ellen 
Carruth, Mrs, Morgan had met with poor 
fortunes with her drunken husband, and so 
she had an eye to Grandina Grey’s posses- 
sions by the way of her daughter Lettice. 
It was well known that Dr. Grey had left 
hundreds of dollars at interest when he died, 


and besides the old Grey house and the 
large lot of land which lay bebind, was a 
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wharf and a fine block of stores down town. 
And so, while Maria Morgan had always 
termed Grandma Grey, with her neat, taste- 
ful ways and genvle precision of manner, 
“a fussy, finical old thing!’ she did not 
scruple to teach Lettice to angle for her for- 
tune. The Morgans lived in a small house 
at the back of the Grey estate. When 
Grandma Grey said, anxiously, one day, 
“T think one of those ring-tailed doves is 
missing,” Mrs. Morgan privately edged Let- 
tice to say, “‘I’ll go out and count them, 
grandma.”’ And henceforth Lettice counted 
the doves every night after they had gone to 
roost, as a means of propitiating the lonely 
old lady in her favor. They knew she had 
strong adhesiveness; what was familiar was 
dear, and by keeping Lettice intimate in 
the house, Mrs, Morgan proposed to bring 
about her ends, She could see that the girl 
had no attractions for winning her sister’s 
heart. From her infancy she had been 
stubborn and selfish. The coarse, red face, 
so utterly void of intellect and sensibility, 
was quite enough to repulse the delicate 
old lady in the matter of affection for her 
niece. The mother knew that she only en- 
dured her from a recognized right of kin- 
ship, and she did her best to keep this hold 
as strong as possible. So Lettice was sent 
in every morning to dust and arrange the 
invalid’s chamber (Grandma Grey was hope- 
lessly lame), which she was capable of doing 
very well. But she did not bear good grace 
enough to deceive Grandma Grey. After 
she flew so readily from the room that day, 
the old lady smiled a slow, little smile, and 
then dropped her aged face upon the deli- 
cate hands with a little moan. Old, alone, 
and unloved. It was very bitter. Yet the 
thought startled her. It seemed to imply 
some great fault in herself. She thought 
over her life sadly, and her conscience ac- 
quitted her. It was only the fault of cir- 
cumstances. Her parents, of course, were 
long since dead; her only sister she could 
not love, —a whole lifetime of dissimilarity 
had estranged them; but she knew those 
with whom she had been connected had 
never been treated otherwise than with con- 
sideration and kindness. Perhaps her man- 
ner had repelled friends, but she could not 
help her silent ways; her heart was still 
within her. All joyoustiess of hope and ac- 
tivity of spirit had died out of her life when 
the worsfiiped husband of her youth had 
‘died, If a litdle child, to hold against her 


bosom and keep her heart warm, had been 
given her, she might have been different; 
but as it was, she could only sit sadly alone 
in her silent chamber and feel to the heart 
her desolation. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a sweet 
face looked in. 

“What will you have for your dinner, 
Mrs. Grey?’’ said the cordial young voice of 
pretty Prudence Cary. She was the house- 
keeper’s niece, 

“Come in, child.” 

So Prudence came in, and the sunlight 
fell on her golden hair, and healthy bloom, 
and pretty, rounded figure. She was six- 
teen, perhaps, with the gravity of her or- 
phanhood settled about her fresh lips, but 
the innocent, trusting soul of a child look- 
ing out of her dark gray eyes. 

Grandma Grey looked at her earnestly. 
Prudence did not notice the gaze as she 
turned to loop up a curtain that the sun- 
light might enter more freely, and as she 
did so she bowed, with a little blush, to 
some one on the opposite sidewalk,—a 
young man with a free, light step, and a 
pleasant face, who was looking up at her. 
Grandma Grey saw, and forgot about her 
dinner. 

** Forty years ago,”’ she said, dreamily. 

Prudence turned her innocent young eyes 
upon her. 

‘Did you speak to me?” she said. 

“No.” Then after a moment: “ Polly 
may send me some broth, Prudence, and a 
slice of her wheat bread, that is ail.” 

potted pears are done, ma’am. 
Would you not like to taste them?” said 
the young girl, lingering. ‘ They are very 
nice,”’ she said persuasively. 

A faint smile stirred Grandma Grey’s 
lips. 

“Well, a few,” she said, — “and you may 
bring them up, Prudence.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the young girl, cheer- 
ily, and tripped away. 

Grandma Grey sat alone, and for an hour 
lived over in fancy her love’s young dream. 
Then came a light step, the door was pushed 


“open, and Prudence came softly in, balanc- 


ing the light tray where the simple viands 
were tastefully arranged. She placed it on 
‘a small table and wheeled the table to grand- 
ma’s chair. 
“Sit down and wait, child,” said Grand- 
wa Grey. i 
The young girl sat down on a little foot. 


stool by the window, and gazing into the 
sunny street, unconsciously commenced, 
after a moment, humming a light, simple 
air. 
“Prudence,” said Grandma Grey. 

The young girl looked around with a 
start. 

** What were you singing?” 

“TI beg your pardon, I did not know that 
I was singing,” said Prudence, with a 
blush. 

“Never mind. What was it?” 

“Only a little song called, ‘A Maying,’ 
which I learned last spring.” ; 

** And where did you learn it?’ 

“Harry Mathews wrote it, and—and— 
he taught it to me,” 

Grandma Grey’s failing eyes were not too 
blind to see the swift, deep blush which 
covered the pretty cheek, 

“And is Harry Mathews your lover, 
child?” 

The sweet young face was bathed in crim- 
son to the brow; but the girl’s voice was 
frank andcalm. 

**Yes, We are engaged.” 

long bas that been?” 
Three months.” 
! And how old are you?” 

“Only a little over sixteen. I am to wait 
for him.” A moment’s hesitation —then, 
re-assured by the kindly face —‘* Harry is 
poor, because his father does not like to 
have him engaged to me, and so will give 
him nothing to start with. And Harry goes 
to New York, next week, to learn a print- 
er’s trade, He writes songs, and stories, 
too, and some day he will be an editor, I 
hope.” 

** And you will wait for him until then?’’ 

**I don’t know. We are going to wait 
and see how he gets along.” 

* How old is he?” 

“Twenty.” 

“ Yes, there is time enough, child.. You 
have both a whole lifetime before you. It 
is better that you should not marry now.” 

Grandma Grey folded her napkin slowly, 
then said in a kind voice, — 

“You may take the tray down now, Pru- 
dence.”’ 


CHAPTER II, 


The winter slipped away, and Lettice 
Morgan was fifteen years of age. Another 
year passed, and she was sixteen. She 
‘never was and never could be pretty, and 
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was not and never could be made refined, 
but she altered upon her maturity and had 
a shrewd manner of communication which 
made a very bad sort of wit, and with some 
she was a favorite. Her mother did her 
best to get her included in what was the 
society of Wilton, in hopes of her making a 
good match. ‘Tom Morgan, the father, Mrs. 
Morgan persuaded to go intu another town - 
to work at his trade of coopering, and once 
rid of him, the mother and daughter were 
free to manage matters, so that they were 
finally included in the invitations to general 
tea-drinkings, parties, and society-meetings 
of the town. There Lettice was, to a cer- 
tain degree, attractive. She was jocose, 
funny, odd, and though much that was odd 
about her was really oceasioned by her lack 
of breeding, her grotesque ability claimed 
her oddities to be the eccentricities of gen- 
ius. At fairs she was very popular in the 
post-office department on account of her 
funny verses, and in the arrangements for 
any such exhibition she was always counted 
valuable on account of her practical judg- 
ment. As a general rule the girls liked her 
as a foil to their feminine graces, and the 
young men sought her when in a rollicking 
mood and ready for a passage of arms. It 
could hardly be said that Miss Lettice had 
any lovers, but she had a number of beaux. 

Among those who sought her society was 
a Mr. Earle Forrester, a lawyer, and a man 
of polished manners, who was considered 
something of a catch by match-making par- 
ties. He had a slight, elegant figure, regu- 
lar features, a pale complexion, and unex- 
ceptionable black whiskers. _His make-up 
really had a nice effect, but a physiognomist 
would have viewed with aversion the high, 
narrow forchead which rose above his keen 
black eyes. 

But Miss Lettice did not happen to be ac- 
quainted with physiognomy, and she ad- 
mired Mr. Forrester. More, she believed 

- herself in love with him, After one or two 
interviews, at which he drew the young 
lady into what he termed “‘ showing herself 
off,’ she became infatuated with him, She 
sought every gathering, and the houses of 

‘his visiting set, most assiduously, for the - 
sake of mating him. It became her aim to 
win him, to which interest her mother also 
lent all her powers, 

To mother and daughter, Grandma Grey 
became more than ever a special object of 

interest, With her lay the hopes of the 
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Morgans. Acknowledged as her heir, Let- 
tice Morgan’s designs would almost cer- 
tainly be accomplished. Earle Forrester 
could hardly be expected to marry a girl 
without money or beauty, however amus- 
ing, but with fifty thousand dollars Lettice 
was shrewd enough to know he would be 
able to find her sufficiently attractive to of- 
fer for her acceptance his elegant person, 
She had no objections to his taking such a 
view of the matter. She knew that he was not 
wealthy, and she had no doubt that he 
wished to improve his fortunes with his 
marriage; for which, in her case, she had 
only the wish for the means of gaining this 
end, 

And Grandma Grey, sitting alone in her 
chamber, engaged only with her thoughts 
and her neediework, gradually became 
aware of all this. It was hinted that Let- 
tice was in danger of having her whole life 
blighted from an unfortunate attachment 
to a man of better position than herself. 
Unfortunate because she had no acknowl- 
edged prospects. 

Grandma Grey kept silent for along time. 
She would not come to the relief: she gave 
no golden hopes to the broken-hearted 
maiden. 

Little change had taken place in Grand- 
ma Grey's house during the past year. Old 
Polly Davy was still housekeeper, and Betty 
Turner did the work. Pretty Prudence 

may have grown a little graver, for her lover 
was away, and toiling hard for the first step 
in life; but she had the same light step and 
summery bloom and innocent eyes. The 
house bore the same quiet neatness, and the 
pigeons and white doves still gathered upon 
the roof of the stoop in the sunshine. 

One day Mrs. Morgan and her daughter 
sat in Grandma Grey’s room, Mrs, Morgan 
knitting socks which she privately sold to 
the stores to eke out the income required 
fur Lettice’s wardrobe. The young lady sat 
at the window watching the people in the 
street, and hoping Earle Forrester would go 
by, that she might bow to him from Grand- 
ma Grey's window. She wassilent, but her 

‘mother talked incessantly. 

** Lettice, dear,”’ she said at and “do you 
see Mr. Forrester go by?’ 

** No: but his office-boy has just passed,”’ 
said Lettice, who was ee her neck to 
look after the lad. 

Mrs. Morgan sighed. 
“If we were only rich, Lettiee,” said she, 
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“I should take you away for change of 
scene. This attachment is wearing upon 
you. Yourred merino is n’t half as tight 
as it was.”’ 

To this suggestion Grandma Grey said 
quietly, — 

“IT think Lettice always has her clothes 
made too tight.’’ 

**T hate the dress, anyway!’’ exclaimed 
Lettice, who was in avery bad mood, ‘It 
’s just the color an organ-grinder’s monkey 
wears,”’ 

** Beggars must n’t be choosers, Lettice. 
Grandmother Morgan gave it to you, you 
know. Grandmother Morgan is naturally 
one of the most generous people in the 
world, If she were only rich, 1 am sure you 
need never break your heart for a man of 
better position than yourself. She would 
have promised to make you her heir long 
ago.”’ 

To this Grandma Grey made no reply. 
She only raised her head, and looked mildly 
over her spectacles at Lettice, who, with 
her blowzy bloom and one hundred and for- 
ty avoirdupois weight, did not look much as 
if her heart, or any other of her organic ar- 
rangements, were in fatal danger. 

Suddenly Grandma Grey spoke: — 

**I should think Lawyer Forrester would 
suppose that 1 would remember you in my 
will, Lettice,’”’ she said. 

Mother and daughter turned breathlessly. 

“Ah! but Mr. Forrester is a lawyer, Sis- 
ter Elien, and lawyers are always so wary. 
He can’t afford to marry poor, and so can’t 
take the risk of mere expectations, If he 
only knew that you have made your will in 
Lettice’s favor!’’ 

*I have not yet made mg will,’ said 
Grandma Grey. 

Another breathless moment. 

** When I do, I shall remember Lettice,” 
said the old lady. 

“Yes: but ought n’t you to have made 
it before?”’ asked Mrs, Morgan eagerly. 
“Why, if you should be struck with palsy 
tonight, Lettice woujd n’t get a cent!” 

Mrs. Morgan seemed to have no percep- 
tion that this speech was the very acme of 
selfishness, but it brought a faint flush to 
Grandma Grey’s thin cheeks. The next 
moment she spoke, in a clear, firm voice: — 

** | will send for Lawyer Forrester tomor- 
row, and have him draw up my will,” she 

said. ‘* Will that satisfy you, Maria?”’ 
“Ob, yes. Of course he’ll know then 


\ 
\ 


what Lettice will be worth, and there ’}] be 
no doubt that he ’ll offer himself right off, 
for of course you'll calculate to leave the 
bulk to Lettice, Ellen,” 

It was a picture for Dickens. The pale, 
aged gentlewoman, with her thin cheek 
growing rapidly a deeper crimson with the 
flush of wounded sensibility; the sharp- 
featured, hungry-eyed sister leaning forward 
in her seat, forgetting the work in her fin- 
gers; the blowzy, open-eyed young lady 
drinking in every word of the financial con- 

“versation which was to determine her suc- 
cess in getting a husband. Her gray eyes, 
small and sharp, read something of the 
shrinking of the old lady’s delicate heart, 
but she was too greedy of soul to care for 
anything but her own success, and too des- 
perately eager to be cautious. 

“Say!’’ she said ‘sharply, ‘‘ you ’ll leave 
it all to me, won’t you?” 

Grandma Grey’s lip broke from her ner- 

vous compression, and quivered like a 
* child’s; and her faded blue eyes flashed and 
sparkled through tears, but she bowed her 
face upon her hands, and hid it all. They 
thought she was meditating. 

She looked up at last, pale, and with a 
strange, icy tone in her voice. 

**T will make a will, and leave every cent 
of my possessions to Lettice,” she said; 
‘and Lawyer Forrester shall draw it up.” 

.Mother and daughter looked at each other 
exultantly. Grandma Grey held her still, 
pained face over her work. Oh! if there 
had been some loving son or womanly 
daughter to draw that aged head to the rest 
of a tender breast, and let her weep away 
the shock of emotions which chilled her 
soul to despair! But she could only weep 
aloud when they had left her, — weeping in 
a way which would have called compassion 
into the soul of any but the women who left 
her. Lettice had made a feint of kissing 
her affectionately when she went away; but 
as she passed beneath the window, she ex- 
claimed, in all sincerity, forgetful, in her 
excitement, that the chamber windows were 
open that sunny day, — 

“Fifty thousand dollars, ma! Well, if 
she leaves me all that, I’ll never begrudge 


all the waiting on tive done for pear old . 


thing!’ 

And Grandma Grey beard. 

The next morning, as early as nine 
o'clock, Mrs. Morgan called Lettice to the 
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window to see Lawyer Forrester’s buggy 
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standing before the side door of Grandma 
Grey’s house. 

That evening Mr. Forrester called to take 
Lettice to drive, and great was the secret 
jubilate thereof. Lettice’s prospects were 
settled. 


CHAPTER III. 


New York was thirty miles from Wilton. 
It might as well have been the distance to 
China, to Prudence, for she saw Harry but 
once a year. He was working very hard; 
had given himself but one week’s vacation 
since the commencement of his labors. In 


’ a year and a half he had made himself well 


acquainted with printing and the publish- 
ing business, and now he proposed to start 
a@ newspaper in one of the small towns in 
the western portion of the State. 

But he was cramped for means. This 
difficulty he confided to Prudence, who was 
his only confidant, Girlish as she looked, 
she had a steady head and a deep heart, and 
she studied day and night to know how 
Harry could be aided to the two hundred 
dollars which he needed to complete the 
sum necessary, 

And thinking so much made the light 
step a little slower, and the crimson cheek a 
little paler, till at last Grandma Grey said,— 

** Are you well, Prudence?’ 

Prudence was fanning her. It was a hot 
August evening, and Grandma Grey had 
been made faint by the oppressive atmos- 
phere, and had lain down. 

“Oh, yes, I am well,” Prudence an- 
swered; but Grandma Grey only looked 
closer at the grave young face. 

“Then you must have something on your 
mind, child,’’ she said at last. 

The kind words won Prudence to a full 
and free confession, 

“I had thought,” said the girl, “ but I 
did not dare to ask you—I had thought 
that if you would loan Harry the money, 
that I would do anything in the world for 
you—and he will surely pay it back just 
as quick as he gets settled in business. Not 
that he ever mentioned it; it was on!y my 
own thought, when I remembered how 
kind you were to Tom Syke’s little children 
last winter’? — 

**T will lend the young man the money, 
Prudence,” said Grandma Grey. ‘* You’ve 
always been a good girl here,” she added. — 

The next day Harry Mathews was inex- 
pressibly relieved and encouraged by the re- 
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ception of a two-hundred-dollar bank-note, 
loaned on the easiest terms. And the bloom 
came back to Prudence’s cheek, and the 
elasticity to her step, The best. possible 
news came weekly from Harry, and Grand- 
ma Grey was ever after a deity in her eyes, 

And, indeed, Grandma Grey seemed to 
take the kindest interest in the young lovers. 
She would let Prudence chat of Harry by 
the hour, and would ask to have his letters 
readtoher. Perhaps Grandma Grey was get- 
ting childish, but. it was a childishness which 
had the happiest effect upon the spirits of 
the poor, lonely, waiting little Prudence, 
At last there came a letter from Marry 
which Prudence read with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes: — 


“ DEAR LITTLE PRUDIE,—You’re the best 
little girl who ever waited for a poor fellow, 
and I’ve something fine to tell you. Yes- 
terday I was fagging at the case, helping get 
the paper up, for we had n’t hands enough, 
when a great burly fellow, in broadcloth 
and gold specks, marched into the office, 
and asked for me. I thought he’d come to 
order a dozen files, he looked so important, 
and I put down my stick, wishing I looked 
more professional just then; but he told me 
not to stop work for him, and came and 
stood beside the case and talked for an 
hour. He said I was the first one who had 
made a paper go in this town, dnd three 
others had tried it before me. That shows 
I’ve a talent for the business, don't it? 
Well, he proved himself a jolly old fellow, 
though I could n’t find out, for the life of 
me, who he was. But the best I’ve yet to 
tell you. He went to the desk as he passed 
out, and laid something down. I thought 
it might be his card, and went to look at it 
as soon as he was out at the door. It wasa 
five-hundred-dollar check! He had given it 
to me outand out. Who says that the days 
of miracles have gone by? I can’t find out 
who he is, to save me, and no one else has 
any idea. Is n’t ita joke, Prudie? It’sa 
joke which makes my eyes water, for I ’ve 
been having a harder pull than ever you 
knew. Now I can fit up a nice little sanc- 
tum, and pay up one or two debts that have 
been wearing upon my peace of mind for a 

month. I’m your light-hearted old 
Harry,” 
Prudence looked up at Grandma Grey, 
laughing through her tears. 
“Dear Harry! and, oh! how kind it 
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was!” she exclaimed. “I ’ll never say 
that everybody is selfish again. Why, my 
heart swells up so with gratitude that I can 
hardly breathe!’ 

**No, all the world is n’t selfish,” said 
Grandma Grey, with a quiet smile. 

At the house of the Morgans preparations 
were commenced for the marriage of Let- 
tice and Mr. Forrester. The desirable 
catch had been caught. The elegant Earle 
Forrester, who was to give style to Miss Let- 
tice’s fortune, had proposed, and, as it is 
unnecessary to say, been accepted, They. 
were to be married, and go to the White 
Mountains, and while they were gone Mrs, 
Morgan was to pester Grandma Grey into 
the settlement of a house upon them. She 
had already provided Lettice with her wed- 
ding wardrobe. 

And Lettice was married, and went away 
with her husband, It is hoped that she 
was happy. ; 

Meanwhile Mrs. Morgan commenced the 
meditated attack upon Grandma Grey. The 
old lady met it with firm dignity. 

*“*T have done all I shall do for Lettice 
before my death,”’ she said; and Mrs. Mor- 
gan turned away, baffied and enraged. She 
was feverish with the flush of her gratified 
ambitions, and the success of Lettice’s mar- 
riage danced like champagne in her head. 
She was in no state to brook the refusal she 
met with, and in her heart she wished her 
sister already dead, 

Unconscious of the evil passions stirring 
like serpents in her sister’s breast, Grandma 
Grey was watching the happiness of pretty 
litle Prudence. Harry Mathews had come 
to see her, and, if he continued to succeed, 
it was imparted to Grandma Grey in confi- 
dence that they hoped to be married in the 
spring. Harry’s young face was full of the 
nobiest and purest manhood, and Grandma 
Grey seemed to take a marvelous content 
in watching them together. 

Alone in her humble home, which would 
noways hold her growing ambitions, Mrs, 
Morgan, fumed inwardly, She had gone 
from her sister in a passion. and, with said 
passion noways abated, she remembered 
with glowing anger the old, sad, faded face 
which had met hers so firmly when her re- 
quest received its complete refusal. 

“She is old enough to die,’’ muttered 
Mrs, Morgan, with absent, gleaming eyes. 
“+ How much might be done with her money 


now idle! And it is Lettice’s by right now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” 

The ringing cry startled all the sleeping 
town. It was midnight. There was no 
moon, and no gleam of light when the peo- 
ple first sprang from their beds and gazed 
anxiously from doors and windows, 

But soon a lurid glow told the story. 
The old Grey house was afire. 

There was instantly great commotion. 
Everybody turned out, and in the hurry 
and rushing to and fro they ran against 
each other in the dark streets, The en- 
gines rattled to the scene, and immediately 
there was a great crowd about the burning 
building. 

The fire had done a ruthless work inside 
before the crashing windows and gaping 
apertures told of its dangerous progress, 
The flames and smoke rushed forth, and 
were greeted with a cry of excitement by 
the crowd. 

**Js anybody in there?’ was the question. 
And immediately following it was the cry, 
**Old Grandma Grey! - She can’t walk a 
step! Has anybody seen her?”’ 

And, as if anticipating the silence which 
followed, there was a rush for the ladders, 

* Don’t go in! don’t go in!’ came ina 
shrill cry. ‘*She is in my house,”’ 

The men drew back, blackened and 
scorched. But one pair of. terrified eyes 
was searching out the woman who had said, 
is at my house, Don’t go 

The south wall gaped, and a rush of 
flames shot out. The light showed the 
faces of Mrs. Morgan and Prudence Cary 
plainly to each other.’ Such wild, guilty 
eyes as the girl looked into! ° 

‘Woman, you did not tell the truth!” 
she cried. “* My God, men! Grandma Grey 
is in the house.”’ 

She wrung her hands in agony, for the 
men, aghast and bewildered, made no 
movement for the ladders, Heavenly Fa- 
ther! was it too late? 

**Save her! save her!” shrieked every 
woman in the crowd. 

There was a jostling in the crowd,—a 
tall, slight form sprang upon a ladder. 

** Harry!’ cried Prudence, and fainted. 

The sight of such heroism rallied the old 
firemen. They followed the light, deft fig- 
ure, which was already lost in the smoke 
and flames. 

The roar, the crack!e, the pumping of the 
engines, and the rushing of water went on. 
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The tiles snapped ablaze to the ground, and 
the air was dense with the heavy smoke, il- 
luminated by the glitter of the sparks. But 
a@ breathless hush had fallen upon the 
crowd. The men, pale and fierce -eyed, 
worked madly but silently at the pumps. 
No one else stirred. The living, breathing, 
expectant mass waited like one man for the 
appearance of the brave fellow who had 
gone into the fiery furnace of the old Grey 
house to save its aged mistress. 

Moment after moment passed. They did 
not come. The respirations of the people 
came hard and sorely. Another moment, 
Heavens! such waiting was horrible. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ A shout 
broke from the crowd. 

A figure appeared upon one of the lad- 
ders, —a man—Harry Mathews — bur- 
dened, too! 

** Hurrah!’ they shouted again. 

They rushed up to meet him, and took 
from his trembling arms the aged form, 
frail, and light in weight, but cumbersome 
in its wrappings from the bed. She was 
safe — dear, old, helpless Grandma Grey! 

They laid her upon mattresses, and car- 
ried her to the nearest house, and the burn- 
ing building burned to the ground. As its 
walls fell in, some one cried, — 

“*Who said that Grandma Grey was in 
her house?”’ 

Every one looked about them with a new 
sense of horror. A woman slipped from the 
edge of the crowd, and the door of the Mor- 
gan house silently opened and shut, Some 
saw; some did not; but surely God did. 
And Maria Morgan had shut berself in 
alone with her own conscience, _ 

There was a season of rest fur the crowd, 
but at the dawn they were awake to the ex- 
citement of the night before. They gath- 
ered around the blackened ruins of the old 
Grey house, and talked over the events of 
the night. 

Prudence was with Grandma Grey, at the 
house of Lawyer Hurle, an old friend of the 
old lady. Harry Mathews went there too, 
and tried to laugh away the agitation of the | 
aged face; but he bowed his bright head 
reverently under the blessing which fell 
from the trembling lips. Prudence bad not 
slept in the old house the night before, or 
the dangerous rescue might not have been 
needed. She was away on a visit a short 
distance from her home. 

They made the best of the matter, and 
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thought that all was going smooth again, 
but the state of Grandma Grey was soon 
foreed upon their notice. The shock and 
excitement had been too much for her 
strength; she was failing fast. 

Prudence seemed nearest to her of all the 
world. Like an own child, she laid her 
tear-wet face on the pillow, and sobbed, — 

*What shall I do without you, dear 
Grandma Grey? You have been so kind to 
me! Don’t dieand leave us! We will take 
such good care of you, Harry and I.’ 

Grandma Grey put her thin hand on the 
golden head. 

** But Lam glad to go, child, — I am glad 
to go,” she said faintly, and with a strange 
look of joy upon her face. Her eyes were 
closed. Perhaps even then she saw the face 
she had yearned to see for forty years. In 
an hour she died. 

Her body was buried with great care and 
ceremony. All the town did her reverence. 
Little children were brought to put flowers 
on her bier. Her loving little handmaiden 
and Harry Mathews wept as for a mother. 

Maria Morgan was there, alone, apart, 
deeply veiled. Hawthorne would have said 
that there was something weird about her 
in the eyes of the people, that they shrank 
from her, and whispered apart. 

Lettice and her husband were not there. 
It was not known exactly where they were, 
and neither letter nor telegram reached them 
in time for their attendance at the funeral; 
but they were there. when the will was read. 

There had been great fear that the will 
was burned in the house, but old Lawyer 
Hurle, appearing from New-York City, said 
concisely that the will was safe; a remark 
which filled with sudden vague apprehen- 
sion his ingenious brother lawyer, Mr. Earle 
Forrester. 

When Lawyer Hurle made his appear- 
ance, Harry viewed him with astonishment. 
Burly, and with a good-natured importance, 
dressed in the finest of broadcloth, and with 
the goldenest of golden-bowed specks, Mr. 
John Hurle was none other than the visitor 
who had favored him with a check for five 
hundred dollars. Harry forbore to express 
his emotions. 

The will was produced and read. 

“TI wonder if Grandma Grey did not re- 
member you, Prudie?”’? whispered Harry. 

Prudence shook her head in surprise. 

The family were soon assembled, and in 
waiting silence, and Lawyer Hurle read the 
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will, which he proved to be at the request 
of the deceased. 

First of all, the servants were provided 
with a life annuity, Then Mrs, Morgan 
had fifty dollars asssigned her ‘* for decent 
mourning to be worn for an only sister, 
The house in which I have always resided I 
bequeathe to my niece, Lettice Morgan; 
and all else of my possessions I bequesthe, 
without reserve, to my loving and true- 
hearted little handmaiden, Pradence Cary, 
to be held in her right by the guardian 
whom I shall appoint.”’ And John ‘Hurle 
was appointed guardian. 

There was an ominous silence; then Earle 
Forrester exclaimed that the will was false. 
He had himself drawn up another. Law- 
yer Hurle showed him the date of the arti- 
cle he held, which was that of a few weeks 
previous to Grandma Grey’s death. Of 
course the first one was void, if it had not 
been burned, as it was. 

So the Morgans received their just de- 
serts, and little Prudence Cary came to 
good fortune. Grandma Grey had furnished 
Lettice with a wedding wardrobe and a 
house, and, on the strength of more, a hus- 
band. The house was burned, the ward- 
robe wore out faster than the owner, and 
the elegant lawyer cursed the fate which 
left bim in such a predicament, — the flower 
of his youth and beauty wasted upon the 
uncongenial soil of Miss Lettice’s nature. 
How the house came afire was never re- 
vealed, but Maria Morgan went to her 
death-bed with more than one sécret sin 
upon her troubled soul, She wasted faster 
than sickness could waste her as she lay 
there. If the crime of murder came near 
lier soul, let us trust that she worked out of 
great suffering, pardon, and absolution. 

Pretty little Prudence became as a daugh- 
ter to old John Hurle, who was childle-s, 
He learned, and very easily, to love Harry 
also as a son. The strange visit was at 
Grandma Grey’s request, and the check 
her secret provision, She had long ago 
taken the young lovers to her lonely heart, 
and through their goodness they were pros- 
pered, as good lovers always are. They 
were married that fall, and Harry Mathews 
is now one of the wealthiest publishers of 
New York. And there is a young Harry 
growing up, as manly and good as his fa- 
ther; and a little Prudence, walking in the 
faithful,"loving footsteps of her mother; and 
I might add many other blessings. 


ONLY. 


(BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING 


Only a curl of brightest gold, 
Laid by with the fondest care, 

That softly slept, in the long ago, 
On a forehead white and fair. 

Only a dream that is past and gone, 
Too lovely and dear to be, 

Oh! sad today, in their memories sweet, 
Are the visions it brings to me, 


Only a curl of golden hair! 
Ah! why do the tear-drops fall 

As I muse on a dream that was once so fair? 
It is all that is left me,—all. - 

Gone are the smiles from the winsome face 
That only in dreams I see: 

Gone are the kisses whose tender grace 
Made music and song for me. 


Two little hands laid close and white, 
Folded forever now; 

Soft locks drooping in golden light 
Over the baby brow, — 

Lying under the tender snow, 
Hushed in the calmest rest, 

With a lily between the dimpled hands, 
And a rose on the snowy breast. 


Shut is the light from the laughing eyes, 
Silent the pattering feet; 

Cold are the lips that will smile no more, 
And waken their music sweet; eis 

And my soul grows sick as a snowy grave 
Through the mist of tears I see, 

And fondly press to my throbbing lips 
All that remains for me. 


I know that the roses will come again, 
And brighten the sleeping hill: 
But nevermore shall their balm and bloom 
My heart with their rapture fill, 
Though the daisies smile on the summer hills, — 
And the sunlight sleep on the sea; 
For this little curl of golden hair 
Is all that is left to me 


Schediack Landing, January, 1878. 


CHAPTER VII. 


"THE DEPARTURE. 
When we had gone a little way out along 
the open road, he said to me abruptly, — 
“Well, Daisy, I suppose we sha’n’t have 
80 many more walks together.” 


*“*T knew it—I knew it!’ I burst out, al- - 


most before the words were out of his 
mouth. “You are going to send me to 
boarding-school. O uncle! why did you 
let her persuade you? You know how mis- 
erable I shall be away'from you!” 

**Don’t eall out before you ’re hurt,’’ 
said he coolly, but tightening his hold of 
my hand. *‘I’m not going to send you to 
school. I did mean to, you know,—for 
you could n’t go on with Mrs, Moore for- 


ever, She only professes to teach bits of 
children who don’t want to know much.” 
I am getting on better than ever,’’ 
I urged hurriedly, casting about for props 
to support my sinking hopes. ‘I do dicta- 
tion every day, and I hardly ever spell a 


word wrong, unless it has three syllables; 


and I can say all the rules of grammar 
straight off, and I can tell you where Kam- 
schatka and those out-of-the-way places are, 
and I have learned lots of French verbs ’’ — 

**Oh, yes, I dare say; but there’s a little 
more you want to learn still. You have 


— => 


been long enough at Mrs. Moore’s, Daisy — 
I know that, if you don’t.” 

“Then what are you going to do with 
me?” I asked, with the meek resignation of 
despair. 

“{ am going to send you to Ely,” he re- 
plied, “to do lessons with Etheldreda, —a 
kind wish of Mrs. Pelham’s. She offers to 
take you to board and live in their house, 
and to share all the advantages of the grand 
new governess she has just got, and the 


French and music-masters, and all, with 


Audrey; and I have arranged all the busi- 
ness details with her today. I can tell you 
it has relieved me from a great anxiety, 
old woman, and we must both be very 
thankful to her.”’ 


“Tam not thankful,” I retorted, dashing 


my handkerchief over my wet eyes savagely. 
‘*T wish she had stayed at home and minded 
her own business,’’ 

‘*In that case I should have sent you to 
London, Daisy, and got Mrs. Carter to look 
after you.” 


My heart almost stood still with horror, 


“O uncle!’ I exclaimed with tragic sol- 
emnity, *‘you would never ‘have been so 
cruel !’’- 

By this time we had reached a gate ina 
shady lane, and he paused and leaned his 


arms on the upper rail, and gazed thought- 
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fully into the meadow where some of 
Farmer Forbes’s Christmas bullocks were 
. fattening. 

“Do you suppose I want to get rid of 
you?” he asked presently, But | was quite 
overcome by that last dreadful suggestion 
(for kind Mrs, Carter was nobody now-a- 
days), and I only laid my face, covered with 
two hands and a handkerchief, on the back 
of his coat-sleeve, and began to cry bitterly. 
In a moment he wheeled round and took 
me in his arms, startling me into quietness 
as if I had been struck. 

** My Daisy,” he said, in that suppressed, 
intense way of his, which, when he did 
show it (and that was n’t often), was a sort 
of condensation of everything strong and 
tender in the expression of human love, — 
though that I understood afterwards,— “‘ my 
little girl, don’t you know it is all for your 
sake? Sha’n’t I be the most wretched dog 
going when I’m all alone by myself in this 
dismal place? You won’t miss me as I shall 

miss you. There, there, don’t cry. You 
are to come home every Saturday, or I shall 
come to you. It’s nothing like as bad as it 
might have been.”’ 

“But why should both of us be wretched, 
uncle? Why should n’t I have a governess 
of my own, as well as Audrey?”’ — looking 
up at him with sudden sunshine in my heart 


and face. I thought he had unaccountably 
overlooked this happy alternative, and that, 
now it was proposed, he would jump at it. 
But he did n’t. He smiled, half to himself, 
under his big mustache, and shook his head, 


and sail, “No, no, Daisy! It’s enough to 


have undertaken you’? —and then stopped 
suddenly, and added, with unnatural grav- 
ity, ‘‘Mrs. Pelham and I have arranged it 
all, dear, and you must trust uncle to know 
what is best.” 


So we walked home in the now chilly 
twilight. And we dined together in his fa 


vorite room, and I sat there with him, while 
he sipped his wine, with his feet on the fen- 
der, until nearly ten o'clock, When Mrs, 
Sims tapped at the door between eight and 
nine, to remind me it was bed-time, he bade 


her go to bed herself, and almost told her to 


mind her own business. We heard the 
nightingale trilling and bubbling in the 
moonlit orchard cutside, and he got up and 
opened the window. I remember how a 
spray of Virginian creeper was blown in my 
face by the gentle wind, and that it was so 


bright a night that the lovely color of it, 
30 
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and the color of Jack’s mustache, and the 
outline of his strong, straight nose, was as 
distinct as possible, We saw the nightin- 
gale, too, on a leafless twig, which stuck 
out across the moon—its dear little head 
up, and all its body one swelling throat — 
sitting alone in the world, as it were, and 
having all the audience of its angel-watchers 
to itself. 

“You "ll catch cold,” said Jack, at last; 
and he put the window down, and led me 
back to tke fire. Here he sat down in his 
arm-chair, and took me in his arms, and 
laid my head on his shoulder. I cried a 
little; and then I grew very warm and com- 
fortable; and then I fell asleep, and did not 
wake until I found him carrying me up- 
stairs, 

I remember that, for 1 did not rest in his 
arms again for ever so many years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROSS-WAYS. 


It was almost a week after Michaelmas 
when I went to Ely, so we had not much 
time to make our preparations. It was a 
good thing the interval was so short for 
both of us; Jack was so sadly restless and 
moody, he was not like himself; and as for 


me, nothing but the pleasure of having so 
many new clothes could have kept me from 
dissolving in tears at the prospect of part- 
ing from him, Mrs. Braithwaite, who was 


beginning to be very busy with autumn 
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fashions, condemned all her clients to wait 
until my two merinoes and my new gray 
silk were made up, and my “russet gown”’ 
turned and lengthened. Mrs. Sims put 
aside her jams and jellies, and even Alice 
was allowed to cut short her housework, in 
order to hem and mark my handkerchiefs 
and tuckers, and do up my muslin evening 
frocks. I had new sets of linen made at 
the national school (the girls there, under 
Miss Melcombe’s superintendence, did all 
sorts of fine work of that kind for the ladies 
of the neighborhood); and— but that he 
would not allow me to have a crinoline — 
Jack set me up with the most complete and 
beautiful wardrobe I had ever owned in my 
life. 

The day of my departure seemed to come 
upon us with a bound. Alice appeared at 
my bedroom door early, with a can of hot 
water in one hand, and her apron, with 
which she rubbed a pair of wet eyes, in the 
other; and Mrs. Sims, who, though not 
yuite so indulgent to me, had always been 
kind and motherly, brought me a cup of my 
favorite chocolate, and kissed me as I lay 
in bed, in a way that went to my heart, I 
cried all the time | was dressing myself, 
thinking of their loneliness without me, 
even more than of my own exile from them; 
but after that Jack, who hated tears, per- 
emptorily put a stop to them, in his rough 
but loving fashion. When the last good- 
bys were said at the gate, he lifted me up 
into the dog-cart as if I had been a feather- 
weight (which | was n’t), for his gigantic 
strength had all come back; and we started 
off down the village street in a triumphant 
manner, as if we were going out for a holi- 
day. It was a beautiful October morning, 
a little rainy and foggy, with a blue sky 
shining out in patches, and a bright sun, 
half seen, but making itself felt everywhere, 
It was going to be a glorious day. 

‘You must run in and speak to poor 
Mrs. Moore,” said Jack, pulling up his 
horse at her garden gate. Though I know 
he had made ample compensation for any 
lo-s or inconvenience he might have caused 
her by taking me away so suddenly, yet he 
had an idea that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and could not do enough to show 
her that he was so, 

I scrambled down hastily, pleased with 
the prospect of walking in amongst my late 
echoolfellows in a pretty new costume which 
they had never seen before; but Mrs, Moore 
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brought me to a standstill half-way. She 
came running out in childish haste, with 
her Sunday gown on and her hands stretched 
out toward me; and she smothered me with 
her embraces as I stood stock-still on the 
gravel-path, though I was now rather taller 
than she was. 

** My loss will be her gain,” said the little 
woman to Jack, smiling pathetically as she 
wiped her eyes. ‘I did my best for her, 
but I could not do her justice any longer, 
Iam so glad she is to have a really guod 
governess, dear child!’ 

“I ’m sure she ’ll never have a better 
governess than you have been,” blurted 
out Jack, all his face becoming crimson. 
**| hope she ’ll be thankful to you all her 
life, It ’s not that. But — but — you 
know she wants a companion of her own 
age and class,—and there are no masters 
hereabouts, —a girl wants masters for some 
things when she gets to be Daisy’s age, — 
and there’s Mrs. Pelham to be a sort of 
mother to her, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Moore sighed, and said he was quite 
right. She had loved the sweet child as if 
she had been her own danghter; but, of 
course it was the home influence and ma- 
ternal care that was so necessary now she 
was growing up. She had long felt that, 
though she did not like to speak of it. 

Iran into the school-room, to ray good- 
by to the girls, and left her talking to Jack 
in this way. I was old enough now t» see 
for myself that she was making love to him 
in an artful manner, such as he, with his 
honest straightforwardness aud chivalrous 
notions, was quite incapable of suspecting. 
I knew what she meant by saying it was 
influence and maternal care’ 
wanted, and a horrible dread came into my 
mind that she might take him captive when 
Iwas gone. He was particularly disposed 
to pay her attentions just now, to make up 
for that imaginary wrong he had done her 
by depriving her of me, and she would know 
how to take advantage of that disposition, 
and of his lonely and defenceless state. 
** She sha'n’t have him!’ I said to myself 
savagely. ‘* Nasty little cat! she sha’n’t 
have him!’ 

I made my adieux in an excited manner, 
erying and laughing and kissing round the 
school-room all at once; and then I dashed 
out and sprang into the.dog-cart, froni which 
seemingly impregnable position I offered 
my hand coldly to Mrs. Moore. 
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She was not to be done that way. She 
put her own hand (which certainly was a 
very pretty one) on the dashboard, and her 
foot on the step, and, springing up lightly, 
gave me a last tender embrace, 

“Take care!—pray take care!’ cried 
Jack, for his mare was fresh and fidgety; 
and reaching over me he took that white 
hand of hers in his own strong grasp, and 
supported her away from the wheel while 
she got down again. Then I made up my 
mind that I would warn him — at whatever 
risk of a snubbing— before ever I let him 
come home by himself. He gave me the 
opportunity I wanted when we were about 
half a mile on our journey. 

“Tam afraid Mrs, Moore will feel a little 
hurt at your behaviour just now, Daisy. 
She has been a good friend to you for sev- 
eral years, remember, and I am sure she 
mu-t have looked for some sort of expres- 
sion of gratitude at least, if not of affection 
and regret, on leaving her.”’ 

*“*I don’t think so, uncle,” I said dog- 
gediy. ‘‘She knows I am not fond of her, 
as well as you do,” 

“T should be sorry to think you were un- 
mindful of the affection she evidently has 
for you,’’ he continued a little severely. 

“There, that’s where you don’t under- 
stand it a bit, uncle!’ I retorted, with a 
little flash of the indignation that was bot- 
tled upin me. ‘She has n’t any affection 
for me more than for other people; she only 
pretends she has to please you. She used 
often to kiss and hug me like that when I 
was a little girl, but she never does now ex- 
cept when you are there to see.”’ 

**What are you talking about?’’ he asked 
coolly, turning round to look at me, The 
look and the tone together made me wish I 
had held my tongue; but, having gone so 
far, | was determined to say the rest. 

‘Don’t be angry, uncle,” and my voice 
began to tremble in spite of me. ‘I know 
you don’t think so — but lots of people talk 
about it— even the girls in the school-room 
—that Mrs, Moore wants to—to—to mar- 
ry you. Everybody knows she tries to 
make you like her, and that—that she 
thinks you do, uncle.” 

I stole a look up at h:m, wondering that 
he took this surprise so quietly. His face 
was flushed and frowning, and he was star- 
ing sternly at the ears of his mare, which 
he presently whipped into a gallop. I was 
emboldened to put my hand within his arm, 
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and squeeze it gently, and then he looked 
down at me with a short laugh, which dis- 
persed my apprehensions, 

**Whom have you heard say that besides 
the girls in the school-room, Daisy?” 

of people,’ I responded vaguely, 
in some embarrassment; for of course I 
would not betray Mrs. Sims and Alice. 

“A pack of gossiping fools, whoever they 
were,”’ he muttered angrily. And then, as - 
the absurdity of the thing struck him anew, 
he laughed again, and asked me whether I 
would like him to be married—to Mrs, 
Moore, or anybody. 

“Oh, dear uncle! I could n’t bear it!’ I 
replied eagerly; and then, struck with my 
selfishne-s, added with an effort, ‘‘ unless 
you would be happier so, and it was to a 
very, very beautiful, clever, good, sweet 
lady — a princess, or some one of that sort.’’ 

***Some one of that sort,’’* he repeated 
gently, tucking a rug over my knees, and 
looking with grave love into my face. 
** Look here, Daisy, never listen to any non- 
sense and gossip about me any more. When- 
ever I think of getting married, I ’li let you 
know first of anybody, There! that’s a 
promise.” 

So Mrs. Moore was disposed of, and we 
went on happily to Ely. The fog all cleared 
away, and the lovely October day spread 
out around us, blue and mellow, with soft 
little airs blowing the red and brown leaves 
from the half-naked trees and hedgerows, 
Ely in general was looking beautiful in the 
moon brightness, with its crown of towers, 
as we approached the river, now swollen to 
the brim; and so, in particular, was the pre- 
bendal sanctuary in the heart of it, with its 
exquisite turf and gravel, and its trim little 
walled-in gardens, 

Audrey was not looking out for me this 
time; she was in the school-room with her 
new governess; but as soon as her morning 
tasks were over, she came flying to my 
room, where I was turning the contents of 
my trunk upside down, in search fgr my 
brush and comb. She was older than I by 
a year or two, and I am sure she looked it, 
though her head scarcely caine to my shou)- 
der, There was something very womanly 
about her compact little figure, and her 
sparkling face, and her dress, and her ways, 
and everything; and yet there was a queer 
childishness underlying it somewhere. 

She pounced upon me rapturously, with 
a shower of kisses, asked me a dezen ques- 


tions in a breath without waiting for re- 
plies, and then proposed to help me with 
my unpacking (which meant an entire over- 
hauling of my wardrobe), for which her lit- 
tle fingers were tingling. How she went at 
it to be sure! Every garment was inspect- 
ed, inside and out, and its style and mate- 
rial criticized; every fold was-+ unfolded, 
every ribbon unrolled, every box and bag 
investigated, She sighed with mingled 
envy and admiration over my black velvet 
jacket trimmed with chinchilla fur, which 
was the crowning glory of my new outfit, 
asking wistful questions as to how I had 
come by it, and what it had cost, —doubt- 
less oppressed with the sad presentiment 
that the approaching winter would not see 
her wearing anything so handsome. She 
cheered up when she saw my prettiest gray 
merino, and how it was spviled by not hav- 
ing cerise or rose-colored trimmings; and 
she grew quite merry over my gray felt hat, 
with the black feather al) round it, which 
was not at all in the latest fashion. 

Until she had finished her survey, and 
laid everything (as she considered it ought 
to lie) in the drawers, I knew it would be 
useless to speak of other matters; but when 
that was done, and she sat down to superin- 
tend.my preparations for lunch, I asked her 
what she thought of the new governess, 

** Miss Thornbury? she’s a real darling,”’ 
replied Audrey, in her impulsive way. 
“She ’s very clever and strict, of course, in 
school, but out of school she has nothing at 
all to do with us, She was very particular 
about that when arranging with papa. You 
know she comes of a good family, and has 
seen better days,’’ continued Audrey, in a 
solemn and mysterious manner. ‘“ Her re- 
lations are the Harris-Whitcombes in the 
north.” 

I had never heard of the Harris-Whit- 
combes (nor ever did in my life, except 
from Miss Thornbury), but I was as fully 
impressed as Audrey expected wiih a sense 
of our new governess’s importance, 

**Is@he old?” said I. 

“Rather; but very stylish, you know, 
Daisy. - She dresses for dinner every night, 
and wears beautiful coral ornaments, You 
can see what she has been accustomed to.” 

Here the bell rang for luncheon, and we 
went down-stairs. Miss Thornbury, when 
I was introduced to her, kissed me kindly; 
but, after that, she took no more notice of 
either of us than if we had not been in the 
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room. She chatted with our elders in a 
calm and superior manner, and partioularly 
with Captain Stafford, who (as she told me 
afterward) reminded her of “old times’’ 
more than any one she had seen for years, 
She was a rather handsome woman of forty 
or fifty, with a touch of melancholy in her 
face and voice, I took a gentle liking to 
her, in spite of her neglect of me, which, if 
it did not greatly increase, did not lessen 
when I knew her better. If only she had 
not been related to the Harris-Whitcombes, 
I believe we should al) have loved her. 

Audrey and I settled down to our lessons 
with her next day, and I found her a very 
different sort of a school-mistress from the 
one I had been accustomed to. She was 
shocked at my backwardness — as indeed so 
was I, when it was so glaringly brought 
home to me—though she kindly allowed 
that it was no more than she had expected; 
and she would not permit me so much as to 
name Mrs. Moore in ber presence. I set to 
work with all my might to catch up with 
Audrey, who was so far ahead of me, and 
for the first time in my life felt a real ambi- 
tion to learn. 1 believe I was quick, and I 
know I was diligent; and it was a happy 
day for me when Miss Thornbury so far de- 
parted from her usual practice of ignoring 
the existence of her pupils out of school as 
to say to Captain Stafford when he cume 
one Saturday to see me, that *‘ Daisy was a 
good child, and it was a pleasure to teach 
her.” Jack received the information asa 
matter of course, but I felt not only en- 
couraged, but honored beyond what words 
could say. There was nothing I would not 
have done to please Miss Thornbury after 
that. 

For the first few weeks, Jack fetched me 
home every Saturday and brought me back 
on the following Monday morning; but he 
was persuaded to discontinue that practice, 
and spend the Sunday in Ely himself. Miss 
Thornbury thought going away so often 
unsettled me; and then the winter came, 
and I caught several bad colds, Moreover, 
it was an unquestionable fact that the Sun- 
day services in our fen village had not so 
much to recommend them as those which 
were celebrated in Ely Cathedral, — partic- 
ularly in respect of sermons, 

But before the winter was quite over, 
dear Jack came one Saturday to bid mea 
long good-by. He could not bear the house 
without me, he said; and he was tired of 
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loafing about. He had met a friend who 
was going on an exploring expedition into 
Africa, and he had been persuaded into 
joining the party. It was a sort of thing 
which had always had great charms for him, 
and for which he thought his constitution 
both of mind and body was adapted; and 
he was sure he was leaving me in good 
hands, and that [ should be well taken care 
of until his return. I was to be a good 
girl, and learn all I could (he had left off 
fearing I should grow up too clever); and 
he begged me to keep a journal-letter always 
by me, to send in installments as Mr. Pel- 
ham should direct, and promised he would 
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write to me himself as often as he had op- 
portunities for posting. Finally, I was 
to expect him to make his appearance in 
about two years’ time, with a bundle of 
leopard-skins under his arm. 

It was all over before I was able to realize 
it. Alice came to be parlor-maid at Mrs, 
Pelham’s, and Mrs. Sims was left to take 
charge of the old house until Dr. Morgan 
could let it advantageously. 1 looked at 
the maps on the walls of the school-room, 
with my eyes full of tears, to trace the lone- 
ly wanderings of my darling uncle so many 
miles away. And the house in the college 
became my home. 


A LITTLE TALK TO BOYS. 


When I meet you everywhere, boys —on 
the street, in the cars, on the boat, at your 
own homes, or at school—I see a great 
many things in you to admire. Yon are 
earnest, you are merry, you are full of hap- 
py life, you are quick at your lessons, you 
are patriotic, you are brave, and you are 
ready to study out all the great and curious 
things in this wonderful world of ours. 
But very often I find one great thing lack- 
ing in you. You are not quite gentlemanly 
enough. There are so many little actions 
which help to make a true gentleman, and 
which I do not see in you. Sometimes 
when mother or sister comes into the room 
where you are sitting in the most comforta- 
ble chair, you do not jump and say, “‘ Take 
this seat, mother,” or ‘Sit here, Annie,” 
but sit still and enjoy it yourself. Some- 
times you push past your mother and sis- 
ter, in the doorway from one room to an- 
’ other, instead of stepping aside politely for 
them to pass first. Sometimes you say 
governor,”’ or “‘ the boss,” in speaking 
of your father; and when he comes in at 
night you forget to say, ‘*Good-evening, 
sir.” Sometimes when mother has been 


shopping, and passes you on the corner, 
carrying a parcel, you do not step up and 
say, ‘‘ Let me carry that for you, mother;’’ 
but keep on playing with the other boys, 
Sometimes when mother or sister is doing 
something for you, you call out, ‘‘ Come, 
hurry up!” just as if you were speaking to 
one of your boy companions, Sometimes 
when you are rushing out to play, and meet 
a lady friend of mother’s just coming in at 
the door, you do not lift your cap from your 
head, nor wait a moment till she has passed 
in. 

Such “‘little’’ things, do you say? Yes, 
to be sure; but it is these very little acts — 
these gentle acts — which make gentlemen. 
I think the word gentleman is a beautiful 
word. First, man, —and that means every- 
thing brave, and strong, and noble; and 
then gentle,—and that means full of all 
these little kind, thoughtful acts of which I 
have been speaking. 

A gentleman! Every boy may be one 
if he will. Whenever I see a gentlemanly 
béy I feel so glad and proud! I met one 
the other day, and I have been happier ever 
since, 


Bare-footed Nanny stood with her feet in 
a puddle of water, which the warm sun was 
lighting into sparkles as it pushed aside the 
rain-clouds, and looked smilingly down upon 
the child. 

Were those rain-drops glistening on the 
child’s brown cheek? No: they were tears, 
But Nanny was smiling as the sun now, and 
had forgotten that they were there. 

Harry Biaine came up the road, whistling 
“Gentle Annie.”?” Then Nanny danced out 
of the puddie, and away, never pausing till 
she stood in the doorway of her mother’s 
cottage. 

She heard Harry whistling as he came 
steadily on his way, and, drawing the door 
together, she looked slyly out at him. 

When he came near the cottage, he stop- 
ped, and leaned against the gate, as if he 
were watching the ducks that were wad- 
dling toward the pond in the corner of the 
yard. But in reality be was watching for 
another glimpse of Nanny. ; 

Quite unconscious of this, the little maid- 
en closed the door, and stood laughing to 
herself when she had done so. She peeped 
through the curtain, and saw that he had 
not gone, 

Harry Blaine was the son of a wealthy 
merchant who lived in the largest house in 
the village, —a house with gardens anda 
grove attached to it. Nanny had never 
been to it but once, and then it was to Sell 
berries; and Tlarry was not at home, The 
girl who paid her for the berries had spoken 
coldiy and crossly to her, and Nanny never 
cared to go there again. 

But Harry attended the village school 
where Nanny always went, so that she knew 
him very well. And he was always kind jo 
her, for she was bright, good-natured, and 
pretty. It did not trouble Harry if her 
dress was ragged: for, however whole Nan- 
ny’s raiment when she started from home, it 
was sure to be torn when she returned at 
night; and her feet bare, for Nanny carried 
her shoes in her hand all summer. 

That day at school one of Nanny’s play- 
mates, — who never tore her dresses, and 
who knew that shoes were for feet and not 
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NANNY LEE. 


BY AUNT MARY. 


for hands, but who did not know her lesson 


“half so well as Nanny, — had lost her place 


in her class to Nanny, and consequently re- 
lieved herself by calling Nanny ‘a beggar ”’ 
at recess, 

Nanny retorted; but several of the girls 
with whom she was not a favorite joined 
against her, and Nanny had recourse to pas- 
sion and tears, Then Harry had taken her 
part, and shared the names that were show- 
ered upon her himself: only, as they could 


“ not call him a beggar, they called him a 


good-for-nothing dandy, and other names 
that they considered derogatory. 

Nanny forgot herself in defending her 
champion; and when the school-beil had 
summoned them all to re urn to their stud- 
ies, her tears were dried for the time; but 
after school they flowed again from some 
undeserved taunt, when Harry called out to 
her not to mind, that she was the dearest lit- 
tle lady in the school. So she had danced 
away through the breaking shower as happy 
as the sky. 

Harry grew tired of embracing the gate, 
and was moving disconsolately away, when 
Nanny suddenly discovered that she must 
give the ducks their supper, and hastened 
out for that purpose. 

“ Why, Harry 

**Yes: I’ve been following you all the 
way home. Didn't you see me?’ asked 
Harry. 

** You were behind me,” said Nanny. 

“Did n’t you see me when you were wad- 
ing in that puddle? Oh! I wish my mother 
’d let me wade in puddles once in a while.” 

“It’s beautiful fun,” said Nanny; “ but 
my mother doesn’t let me do it when shé 
knows.”” And as she spoke, forgetful of the 
ducks, Nanny mounted the fence, and sat 
composedly regarding Harry. 

Just then a carriage, drawn by two hand- 
some gray horses, drove up the road, upon 
which stately equipage Harry saw fit to 
turn his back. 

**There’s your mother and your sisters,” 
said Nanny. ‘They ’re going to stop and 
take you in.” 

Which was true, to Harry’s dismay. 
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The carriage stopped in front of the cot- 
tage, and Harry’s mother called to him. 

Reluctantly he said **Good-night” to 
Nanny, and obeyed the summons, 

* What do you mean, Harry, by staying 
there with that little good-for-:othing?” 
asked his sister Lina, as she made room for 
him on the seat beside her. 

**She is n’t a little good-for-nothing,” 
said Harry. ‘*She’s the prettiest and best 
girl in school. Is n’t she pretty, Alice?’ 
addressing his younger sister, who sat be- 
side her mother on the front seat of the car- 
riage. 

‘IT don’t know,” said Alice doubtfully. 
don’t think she dresses very well.’ 

“Then you’d better give her a dress,” 
said Harry. ‘She ’d look a great deal pret- 
tier.than you in pink muslin,” 

“The idea,” said Lina, “‘of comparing 
Nanny Lee with Alice!’ 

Mrs. Blaine had regarded Nanny atten- 
tively as they drove slowly away, and there 
was something in her bright, pleasant face 
that greatly attracted her. She determined 
to learn more about her, and to discover if 
she were a fitting companion for her chil- 
dren, 

Meanwhile, Nanny’s mother had called to 
her from the house to come to her. She 
was sick in bed, and the baby had just 
wakened from his late nap, and was crying. 
Nanny good-naturedly took him in her arms 
and sought to amuse him; but suddenly the 
sunlight seemed to have faded from every- 
thing, although the clouds were still melting 
from the sky, and the sun was shedding the 
brilliant radiance of its setting. 


Nobody to do anything but Nanny, and, 


she a constant grief to her sick mother be- 
cause of her carelessness! The frugal meal 
which she set upon the table for her father, 
on his return from his day’s work, was ar- 
ranged with Nanny’s usual want of order. 
But Nanny was glad to see him, and began 
to gather heart again upon his arrival. Her 


. mother’s head ached less; the baby slept 


for the night; and when Nanny, too, crept 
to bed, she lay only a very little while won- 
dering at the motion of the trees in the 
moonlight, as she saw them from her win- 
dow, ang then fell into a dreamless sleep, 

The following day was Saturday, and a 
holiday. Nanny’s mother was much better, 
and she helped her to get the house in order 
for the sabbath. 

tomorrow,” said Nanny’s mother, 


Nanny Lee. 


**I want you to promise me, Nanny, that 
you will keep your shoes on all day, and not 
tear your dress,”’ 

Nanny’s face grew long, but she promised 
as her mother desired; and, to show how 
anxious she was to please, washed her face 
and hands, combed. her hair, tied up her 
shoes, — just in time, for the carriage, with 
the gray horses, drew up in front of the 
house, and Nanny was sent to open tise 
door to Mrs, Blaine. 

**Can ] see your mother, my dear?’ she 
asked, after talking a short time with 
Nanny. 

Nanny left the room, and sought her 
mother, who, hastily arranging her dress, 
repaired to the little parlor, which, Mrs. 
Biaine noticed with pleasure, though poorly 
furnished, was neat and pleasant. 

Nanny wondered what they could be talk- 
ing about; and the baby being asleep, and 
not needing her attention, she stole out to 
look at the horses, and to’ see if Harry were 
not somewhere about, 

But he was no where in sight. His sister 
Alice sat in the carriage with the coachman, 


- and siniled pleasantly at Nanny; and, no- 


ticing that she was dressed better than 
usual, and that she wore shoes, asked her 
to get her hat, and take a little drive, 

Nanny eagerly complied, and was soon 
seated by Alice’s side, driving up the road, 
which was long and shady and delightful. 

Nanpy was merry and artless, and Alice 
thought to herself that it was not strange 
that Harry liked her; and she hoped she 
would go to their house, as he desired, and 
wear her shoes, 

In this hope she was not disappointed, 
On returning from her drive, Nanny found 
Mrs. Blaine taking leave of her mother, and 
her mother’s pale face wreathed in smiles, 

“* How would you like to spend the day 
with Alice and Harry Blaine?’ her mother 
asked. ‘* Next Saturday their mother bas 
invited you to go there. Alice has anew 
swing, which she wants you to try; and 
Harry has a puzzle that he thinks you can 
help him in discovering.” 

Nanny was delighted at the thought of 
going; and it never occurred to her that her 
best dress was torn, and would have to be 
mended. Her mother did not forget that 
such was the case, however, and sat up late 
one night to make it look as well as possible 
for Nanny to wear. She was glad her little 
daughter was so happy and contented, and 
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tried not to sigh herself for something better 
for her to wear. 

However, after that first delightful visit, 
Nanny never wanted pretty dresses. Mrs, 
Blaine was as charmed with her as Harry 
had been, and whenever she bought Alice a 
new dress, she bought one for Nanny too, 
Nanny’s mother, also, was much benefited 
by this new acquaintance. With less care 
than she had known for many years, and 
happy in her little daughter’s happiness, 
her health rapidly improved; and when the 
summer again came, an air of prosperity 
hovered over the little cottage and its in- 
mates. ‘ 

Nanny no longer paddled bare-foot in the 
puddies,—at least not when any one was 
near to see her, —but walked demurely in 
pretty button boots to church, or raced in 
heavy walking ones to school. 

At the Biaines’ she was a great pet, and 
even Lina acknowledged at last that she 
would lose in comparison with their own 
little Alice. Harry was in ecstacies when 
he beheld his school favorite no longer in 
the guise of a little beggar, but as prettily 


dressed as any of those who had rejoiced in. 


giving her that appellation. 
Nanny’s father was at one time thrown 


out of employment by the failure of his 
employer; but Mr. Blaine interested himself 
in obtaining business for him, and for the 
first time discovered how poorly he had 
been recompensed for his labor until then, 
He found him capable, also, of a position in 
his own firm, and as time went on the pros- 
pect of taking him as his partner bright- 
ened, As for Nanny, it seemed impossible 
for any prospect to brighten for her so long 
as her friendship with Harry and his family 
met with no alloy. 

They sometimes climbed fences, as of old, 
and Nanny was as fond as ever of perching 
herself on topmost bars to frighten Harry, 
and often tore her dresses as of yore; but, 
for her mother’s sake, she learned to mend 
them herself; aud then, for her own sake, 
she was more careful not to tear them. 

Harry never ceased to rejoice that it was 
not his lot to wear a dress, although he was 
often filled with admiration at his sisters’ 
and at Nanny’s; more especially when she 
was dressed all in white in the summer, and 
danced over the lawn with Alice, in pursuit 
of fireflies, which he was always obliged to 
capture forthem, And somehow Nanny’s 
always happened to be the largest and 
brightest. 


A little girl was once made the owner of 
the grapes upon a large vine in her father’s 
yard. Very anxious was she that they 
should ripen and be fit to eat. The time 
came. 

“‘Now for a feast,”’ said her brother to 
her one morning, as he pulled some beauti- 
ful ones for her to eat. 

“ Yes,” she said; “* but they are the first 
ripe fruit.” 

* Well, what of that?” 

** Dear father told me that he used to give 
God the first out of all money he made, and 
that then he always felt happier in spending 
the rest; and I wish to give the first of my 
grapes to God too.” 

“ Ab! but,” said her brother, “how can 
yuu give grapes to God? And, even if you 
were able to do such a thing, he would not 
care for them.” 

“ Oh?’ said she, “I have found out the 


THE FIRST FRUIT. 


way. Jesus said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me; and I 
mean to go with them to Mrs. Martin’s 
sick child, Mary, who never sees grapes, be- 
cause her mother is too poor to get them for 
her,” 

And away ran this ].ttle girl, with a large 
basket of the ‘first fruit’’ of the vine, and 
other good thit.gs, all beautifully arranged, 
to the couch of the sick child. 

brought Mary some ripe fruit,’ 
said she to Mrs, Martin. 

“Dearest child! may God bless you a 
thousand-fold for your loving gift! — Here, 
Mary: see what a basket of good things has 
been brought you.” 

The sick one was almost overcédme with 
emotion as she clasped the hand of her 


‘young benefactress, and endeavored to ex- 


press her thanks. 


A recent writer says that Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, the elegant, witty, and 
beautiful belle of the dissolute London so- 
ciety of her day, had so ill-ordered a home, 
though filled with treasures of art, that she 
and her husband both heartily wished for 
the death of their only son, while he was 
still a lad under twelve years, mostly be- 
cafise he had so frequently betrayed the in- 
trigues of his vain mother, and her quarrels 
with his penurious father, The poet Pope, 
who was one of Lady Mary’s lovers, and af- 
terward one of her bitterest enemies, cele- 
brated the murderous hatred of the parents 
in lines hardly fit to be repeated. What an 
atmosphere for children was a home like 
this! 

Some of the ancient heathcns were better 
parents, 

Agesilaus, one of ancient Sparta’s great- 
est kings, was discovered, on one occasion, 
by one of his allies, a monarch of Egypt, 
astride of a cane, “‘ playing horse’? with his 
children, 

The Egyptian started back in amazement 
at the sight, ‘ 
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Plutarch records that Agesilaus’ only 
apology was, — 

‘““Wait until you are a father, and then 
let me hear what you will say.” 

There was a picture in the Louvre, at 
Paris, representing Henry 1V., one of the 
greatest of the sovereigns of France, play- 
ing on the floor, on ail-fours, with his son, 
the little Dauphin, on his back, while the 
Spanish ambassador in the background has 
lost his Castilian dignity and physical grav- 
ity at the sudden surprise. 

The writer adds: — 

“Without going as far as Agesilaus or 
Henry IV., it strikes me that parents could 
take a lesson in kind, if not in degree, from 
these two menarchs. They need not strad- 
dle sticks nor trot on all-fours to gain the 
loving confidence of their children; but they 
may rest assured that they will lose nothing 
in the respect of their boys and girls, and 
they will add greatly to their stores of home 
happiness, by cultivating intimacy with their 
children through occasional participation in 
their innocent, childish, and even seeming- 
ly nonsensical spor.s.”’ 


We heard a little girl of five describe God 
and heaven, a few days ago, to a little 
brother of three. She was standing so near 
the golden gate that she could see beyond 
it, but no one knewit. In her heart she 
was sure that heaven was very lovely, and 
-with strange child-wisdom had always talk- 
ed of going there to live. Her little brother 
Frankie refused to take any interest in the 
mysterious country. The earth suited him 
first-rate, the principal attraction here being 
peanuts. In vain she tried to implant in 
his mind the same longing for white robes 
and flowers which lurked in her own. He 
denounced heaven outright, declaring with 
much feeling, — 

* Bright fings and moosic is nuffin with- 
out peanuts.” 


FRANKIE’S HEAVEN. 


** But, O Frankie!” said the devout child, 
**Ged is very rich. The very wash-tubs in 
his house are filled with peanuts.”’ 

*Does he teep ’em tovered?” asked the 
worldly Frankie. 

* No,’’ said the trusting Mamie: “all the 
little boys and girls take peanuts whenever 
they want them.” 

The unspiritual infant mused a brief mo- 
ment, and then said, with an air of de- 
cision, — 

“* Well, Mamie, 1’1l stay here; but, if you 
do to heaven, send me back one of Dod’s 
wash-tubs full of peanuts.” 

Mamie went to heaven in a little while, 
and the hopeful Frankie sits by the window 
very often, keeping a sharp lookout for the 
arrival of his tub of peanuts, 


Send all communications for this De 
meat to EpwIn R. BrieGs, West BETHEL, 
Oxjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
63—Pit-a-pat. 64—Flagelliform. 
65—Gemmiparous. 66—Propagandism. 
67—Tribracieate. 


w 69—A PPLE 
TOM ATLAS 
WOMAN AGATE 
MAN ALTER 
N ADORE 

70—Mary. 

KSSEX HADE 
STALE HYDRA 
SAHIB ADDER 
ELITE DRE ST 
XEREC EARTH 

73—Tie open mouth never goes hungry. 


74—Andes, Sedan, Dane. 
75—Teased, sedate. 76—Rebate, beater. 
77—Dorsal, oral, ora, ra. 
78—Potentate. 79— Megalonyx. 


80.—Prize Charade. 
Be first to all, lest whole, so styled, 
Dealt you, might bring with it sorrow: 
Be not as second to poverty’s child, — | 
Dame Fortune inmay change on the morrow. 
One of Harpers’ novels for the first cor- 
rect solution. Rosk Bunp. 


Word Anagrams. 


81.—A red oil. 82.—Bet on mead. 
83.—Bite a pen it. 84.—Cip tell a tale. 
85.—Leg it, Anne. 86.—Meg ate lore. 


‘ 


87.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 23 letters, and is a 
proverb worth remembering. 
The 1, 2, 12, 3, 6. 16, is to hearken, 
The 7, 8, 9, 10, is spoken, 
The 4, 11, 5, 19, 13, are pleces of baked 


ay. 
The 18, 14, 15, 20, is a planet. 


‘The 21,, 22, 17, 23, is still. 
Crrit DEANE. 
Dropped Letters. 
88: W-e-t-. 89: -a-n-n-, 
90: W-p-e-. 91: -n-u-t. 
92: V-i-e-. 93: -d-i-e-, 
84: B-e-e., 95: -i-c-u-t, 
96: ‘T-a-p-e. 97: -u-r-n-. 
RUTHVEN. 
98.—Diamond. 


In mirth; a youth; bright; one who drives 
a vehicle; darkly; a period of time; in fun, 
WILLIAM GRANT, 


. grant concrete. 


99.—Double Diagonals. 

To mark out; a condition of the system; 
spaces of time; stripes; resembling twilight; 
to commend; one of the seven pleiades. 

The diagonals, from left to right. name a 
Roman goddess; from right to left, one of 


the Muses, SKEEZIK* 
100.—Double Cross-Word Enigma, 

In bread, but not in meat; 

In sour, but not in sweet; 

In speed, but not in run; 

In decline, but not in shun. 
Study this o’er with ail your might, 
And bring a puzzler’s name to light. 

BreTseY ANN. 


101.—Double Acrostic. 
When the seas roi) mountain high, 
And the elements shriek and roar, 
Then, far upward to the sky, 
In mad delight I soar. 
Formal, unbvending, as set as a mule; 
Once demanded tribute—cheeky indeed! 
Esteemed as food; rather green, as a rule; 
On the banks of rivers live and feed. 
MARTIN J. SUEEDY. 


102.—Word Square. 
Come; death; to play unsteadily; a fra- 
ENGLisu Boy, 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before May 10, 
we will send an illustrated book; and, for 
the best original puzzle, a silver dime. See 
Rose Budd’s offer for the first correct solu- 
tion to No. 80.’ 

Answers. 

The January puzzles were solved by Py- 
roxyle, Ircnsides, W. C, Swett, King Hal, 
F. C. Hoyt, Kadi, Puil O, Sophical, Adolph 
Buck, Fiota A. Fitch. Magg.e A. Paterson, 
George Dibble, Belle Mowers, English Boy, 

ks. 


d 
Prize -Winners. 
Pyroxyle, Cincinnati, O., for the first so- 
lution to No.1; W, C. Swett, Malden, Mass., 


for the largest list of answers; George Dib- 
ble, Santa Clara, Cal., for the best original 


puzzie, 
Puzzles by H. B. Seaman, William Grant, 
Skeeziks, George Dibble, and King Hal. 
RKUTHVES. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROMANCES OF THE East. From the 
French of the Comte de Gobineau.’ Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price 60 cents. This novel is No. 6 of the 
* Library of Foreign Authors?’ and, as the 
scene is laid in the East, among the Turks 
and Persians, it is of course interesting and 
laughable in many of the scenes described. 
It is written in the usual Frepch style, and 
will be afund of amusement to those who 
peruse it, 

PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
Franklin Taylor. With numerous exam- 

les. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 


ew York, A little book which those who 
are taking lessons on the piano could read 
with great advantage. It would prove a 
great help to pupils; and even those who 


are good players would find some interestin 
hints in the book, y 


Memory Gems FoRTHE YouNG. Beinz 
achoice sélection from a hundred different 
authors, designed for memoriter exercises 
in schools and families. By Charles North- 
end, A. M. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. A choice colleetion of ex- 
tracts from songs and poetry, very useful for 
students and others. 


RENNES AND FRANZ. (Le Bleut.) From 
the French of Gustave Haller. Published 
yy D. Appieton & Co., New York. This is 

ol. 7 of the firm’s collection of ‘* Foreign 
Authors,” and is a sprightly little novel, 
written in French style, and with all the vi- 
vacity of the nation, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F. 8.— The reason we did not write 
to you any sooner was because we had 
nothing to say that was important. We 
had several of your stories unused, and 
thought it best to print some of them before 
buying others, e think the reason a 
eae one; and so would you if in our posi- 

on. 

W. H. — All of your poems are good, ex- 
cept one, and that we shall not use. Will, 
return, if you desire it. The articles you 
suggest would be quite acceptable, we 
think, although we could not teil until ex- 
amined. 

Miss C. O. — Many thanks for your com- 
plimentary allusions to BALLou’s MaGa- 
zinB. We think they are really deserved, 
for we do not believe that there is a publi- 
cation in the country which contains such a 
variety of stories as our Magazine. We ac- 
cept your kind offering with many thanks. 

. M. D.— We do not pay for poet: / 
as we have more sent to us than we coud 
use should we publish a dozen magazines. 

JENNIE S. — Marry him at once, if he 
will have you, as we think, from what you 
say, that he will make you a good husband ; 
and that is what you say you want. Don’t 
wait too long, for he may change his mind. 

Miss A. L. — We regret that we could not 
use such a well-written article as you sent 


us. The de ent for which it was in- 
tended is f 


M. H. R. —If you will call, we will talk 
with you on the subject. It is difficult to 
make all sme clear by correspondence, 

W. H. B. —Glad you received the check 
all right. Hope business will improve with 

ou this spring, as now you are suffering 
ike the rest of the country. 

W. H., Jz. — Will uve the article as soon 
as it is convenient to do so. Glad you 
think we have made improvements in BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE. . 

J. B., Jn. — We shall be pleased to pub- 
lish some of your poems, if they are as good 
as the one you sent usa — Essays 
and sketches we have enough of. 

E. E. R. — We shall be much pleased to 
send BALLOU’S MAGAZINE to your address; 
but we can’t send THe UNION, as that puv- 
lication was suspended some months since, 
to wait for better times. Many tnanks for 


the poems. 

A. RB. B. — You should have sent a stamp 
if you desired an answer to your communi- 
cation, 


F. B. W.— We are not disposed to find 
fault with your lines, but do not call them 
poetry, as that is not the proper name. 

Mas. E. B. C. — Thanks for your offer, 
but we have all the novelettes that we can 
dispose of, and all the MS. that we can find 


room for. 


Baillows Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


How To Cook Porators,—There is men are present, Still another way to fry 


probably no daily food which is capable of 
yielding us such a variety of healthful and 
tasteful dishes as the potato; and yet many 
‘respectable families seem to have but one 
mode through the entire year, and that with 
as little care as possible; namely, boiling. 
Some might be interested to notice a few of 
the pretty ways in which we have seen 
them pre in a pleasant rural home, 
where the mistress does not think it be- 
neath her to give some time and thought to 
the planning of nutririous and even fanciful 
dishes. 

Do you say ‘‘a potato is only a potato 
when you have done, and said it all”? ? Ah! 
my dear Mrs. B., we agree with you exactly; 
a potato is only a potato. But, as long as 
they are made a standard dish on almost 
every table, is it not better to give the prep- 
aration of them a little study and care, 
rather than bring them in to dinner cold, 
wet, and indigestible? So, while our broth- 
ers and husbands are pondering over the 
kind best adapted to the clima‘e and soil, 
let us give a few minutes to the nice prep- 
arations of the fine crop they will put in our 
cellars by and by. 

Care should be taken to select from the 
bins all alike in size, being sure to allow 
them just sufficient tine to become nicely 
crisp and brown at the hour the remainder 
of the dinner is ready. They should not be 
allowed in the open oven the moment after 
*done,”’ there to shrink, as if protesting 
against delay; neither to be sent to the table 
t» wait five or ten minutes the moveiments 
of some tardy husband and children. Mash- 
ed potatoes that are nicely pared, boiled, 
and dried, seasoned richly with salt, cream, 
or milk and butter. are always good, always 
nice, if smoothed down into the dish with 

care, and prettily spotted with pepper. The 
mashed potatves left from dinner make a 
fancy dish for breakfast, by making into lit- 
tle cakes or patties with the hand, and fry- 
ing brown in drippings or butter, The but- 
ter should be hot when the cakes are put 


in. 

The boiled potatoes left after yesterday's 
dinner are very good chopped fine and 
warmed for breakfast in ¢ milk and but- 
ter. with salt and pepper. When you are 
boiling your tea-kettle at night, you can 
boil half a dozen good-sized potatoes, and 
when cold slice them the long way, some- 
thing less than a quarter of anineh in thick- 
ness. In the morning, lay them one by one 
on the griddle, to slowly toast or brown, in 
good butter or fat, salting them carefully 
and evenly, after placing them in a covered 
dish, Gentleman always like these with 
their coffee; and these, or the potato-bails, 
are an addition to the tea table when gentle- 


is to pare the potato round and round, like 
an apple, until all is used, cooking slowly 
evenly in a covered until 
rown. 


In the pice, when the potatoes are poor, 
difficulty is experienced in preparing them 
to relish. Pare and cut them haif an inch 


in thickness, putting to boil in salted water 
until they are tender; then pour off the 
water, and put on cream or good milk, sea- 
soning, and thickening carefully with only 
a little flour. For those who have no milk, 
fresh boiling water can be used with nearly 
as good results. But we are outstretchin 
our limits. For a little aside, nearly all 
housekeepers know the value of potatoes in 
her and that, grated, they make an excel- 
ent pudding with the usual addition. After 
all, perhaps, there is no form which is used, 
both for excellence and health, equal to the 
old-fashioned mashed potato. 


Correr CusTARD. — Boil one quart of 
milk, with five spoonfuls of sugar. Add 
one cup very strong hot coffee, four beaten 
eggs, one-half cup cornstarch, rubved very 
smooth in a little cold milk. Stir weil till 
smooth; put into cups, and when cool orna- 
ment with the beaten whites just before 
serving. Another good method is to crush 
the coffee grains coarsely, and add one 
spoontul to the boiling quart of milk; then 
proceed as in an ordinary boiled custard, 
and strain into cups, 

SNOWBALLS. — One cup of sugar, two 
eggs, four teaspoonfuls of milk, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, one teaspoonful 
soda, if the milk is sour; if sweet, one-half 
teaspoonful; flour enough to roll into balls, 
Fry in lard; dip in the white of an 
then in white sugar till they are white all 
over, 

GoLDEN CAKE. — Take one cup brown 
sugar, the yelks of five eggs, one whole egg, 
two tablespoonfuls butter, two and a quar- 
ter cups Heckers’ self-raising flour, one cup 
sweet milk; flavor with nutmeg. Bake im- 
mediately. 

Smtver Cake. — Take one and a half 
cups powdered sugar, three tablespoonfuls 
butter, the whites of five eggs, two anda 
half cups: Heckers’ self-raising flour, one 
cup sweet milk; flavor with lemon. Bake 
immediately. 


Drop Cake. — Take one large cup of su- 
gar, two tablespoonfuls butter, one egg, one 
pound of Heckers’ self-raising flour, sweet 
milk or cold water for a soft dough. Bake 
immediately in rings or cups, 
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OURLOUS 


CoMMERCE OF THE WORLD. — France 
exports wines, brandies, silks, fancy articles, 
furniture, jewelry, clocks, watches, paper, 
perfumery, and fancy goods generally. 

Italy exports corn, oil, flax, flour, wines, 
essences, dye-stuffs, drugs, fine marb 
soap, paintings, engravings, molasses, an 
salt. 


Prussia exports linen, woollens, zinc, ar- 
ticles of copper, iron, and brass, indigo, 
wax, hams, musical instruments, tobacco, 
wines, and porcelain, 

Germany exports wool, woollen goose, 
linens, rags, corn, timber, iron, lead, tin, 
flax, hemp, wines, wax, tallow, and cattle, 

Austria exports minerals, raw and manu- 
factured silk thread, glass, wax, tar, nut- 
gall, wine, honey, and mathematical instru- 
ments. 

England exports cottons, woollens, glass, 
hardware, earthenware, cutlery, iron, me- 
tallic wares, salt, coal, watches, tin, silk, 
and linens, 

Russia exports tallow, flax, hemp, flour, 
iron, linseed, lard, hides, wax, duck, cord- 
age, bristles, fur, and potash. 

Spain eXports wines, brandies, iron, fresh 
and dried fruits, quicksilver, sulphur, salt, 
cork, saffron, anchovies, and woollens. 

China exports tea, rhubarb, musk, gin- 

er, borax, zinc, silks, cassia, filligree work, 
vory ware, lacquered ware, and porcelain. 

Turkey exports opium, silks, drugs, gums, 
dried fruits, tobacco, wines, camels’ hair, 
carpets, shawls, camlets, and morocco. 

indostap exports gold and silver, cochi- 
neal, indigo, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, fus- 
tic, Campeachy wood, pimento, drugs, and 
dye-stuffs, 

Brazil exports coffee, indigo, sugar, rice, 
hides, dried meats, tallow, gold, diamonds, 
and other stones, gums, mahogany, and In- 
dia-ruvuber. 

The West Indies export sugar, molasses, 
rum, tobacco, cigars, mahogany, dye-woods, 
coffee, pimento, fresh fruits and preserves, 
wax, ginger, and other spices. , 

East India exports cloves, nutmegs, mace, 

pper, rice, indigo, gold, dung, camphor, 

nzine, sulphur, ivory, rattan, sandal- 
wood, zinc, and nuts, 

The United States exports principally 
agricultural produce, tobacco, cutton, flour, 
provisions of all kinds, lumber, turpentine, 
agricultural implements, sewing-machines, 
cotton goods, cutlery, builders’ hardware, 
furniture, locomotives, munitions of war, 
gold, silver, quicksilver, and so forth. 


WepLock LoNnpDon 1877. — Last 
year, 34,072 couples were united in holy 
wedlock in London, no fewer than 29,661 of 
these marriages being solemnized in the Es- 
‘tablished Church. 26,267 cases marriage 


MATTERS, 


was by banns, The preference given to 


Church -of- England places of worship for 
this solemn ceremony is of course natural 
enough in the church’s own members, but 
that so many Dissenters should abandon 
their chapels on the occasion of so import- 
ant an event in their lives is exceedingly 
curious, Of the 34,000 celebrations, 27,659 
were marriages of spinsters and bachelors; 
$,017 widowers again tempted fortune with 
spinsters, while 1,759 betook themselves to 
widows for consolation. As invariably hap- 


pens, widowers were captured in greater 
numbers than widows, 4,776 of those manly 
natures having again submitted to blissful 
bondage, while only 3,396 female relicts had 
the nerve or the good fortune to follow 
their example, 


PETROLEUM FOR REMOVING SCALE IN 
BoiLers. — Petroleum has recently been 
successfully employed for the removal and 
prevention of scale in steam-boilers; also 
for the removal of deposits from water- 
pipes where the water contains large quan- 
tities of lime. It has the effect of penetrat- 
ing and rotting the scale, causing it to be- 
come porous and disengage itself from the 
surface to which it is attached. It isa ve 
simple remedy, and can be used in small 
quantities without any difficulty whatever, 
—say about a quart every week for a twen- 
ty-five-horse power boiler, and in quantities 
more or less according to the size of the 
boilers. It may be introduced in the feed- 
water, or through the safety-valve, or in 
any way most convenient for the purpose; 
but, to be effective, it must be pure, The 
heavy oil used for in 
cold situations is the most efficient, as the 
refined oil of this description is of no use, as 
it is soon expelled by the heat, 


PorasH. — Among’ the chief commercial 
compounds yielded by potash are the carbo- 
nate, chlorate, prussiate, chromate, bichro- 
mate, hydrate, nitrate, silicate, sulphate, 
chloride, bromide, and iodide of potassium, 
Some one or other of these various products 
are used either directly or indirectly in the 
manufactures of soap, glass, saltpetre, alum, 
matches, and colors; for cotton printing, 
washing, spinning, dyeing, bleaching, and 
so forth; for numberless metallurgical, pre- 
serving, purifying, and precipitating pur- 

s; and, lastly, to an enormous extent, 

th here and abroad, for manure. Indeed, 
potash may be said to be utilized in some 
way or other in most modern industries, 
and its technical applications bid fair to in- 
crease with the cheapness of its supply, 
which is evidently near at hand, as large 
deposits of potassium chloride have recently 
been discovered at Aschersleben, Germany. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


It was in the Cedar-Rapids’ sleeper. Out- 
s'‘de, it was dark as the inside of an ink-bot- 
tle. In the sleeping-car, people slept, — or 
tried to. 

Some of them slept, like Christian men 
and women, peacefully and sweetly and 
quietly. Others slept like demons, — ma- 
lignantly, hideously, fiendishly; as though 
it was their mission to keep everybody else 
awake, 

Of these, the man in lower number three 
was the *‘ boss.”” When it came to a square 
snore with variations, you wanted to count 
**lower three” in with a full hand and a 
pocket full of rocks. 

We never heard anything snore like him. 
It was the most systematic snoring that was 
ever done, even on one of those tournaments 
of snoring, —a sleeping-car. He did n’t 
begin as soon as the lamps were turned 
down and everybody was in bed. Oh, no! 
There was more cold-blooded diabolism in 
his system than that. He waited until 
everybody had a little taste of sleep, just to 
see how good and pleasant it was, then he 
broke in on their slumters like a winged, 
breathing demon, and they never knew 
what peace was again that night. 

He started out with a terrific 

* Gn-r-r-r-t!"”’ 

That opened every eye in the car, We 
all hoped that it was an accident, however, 
and, trusting that he would n’t do it again, 
we all forgave him. Then he blasted our 
hopes and curdied the sweet serenity of our 
forgiveness by a long-drawn 

** G@w-a-h-h-h-hah!” 

That sounded too much like business to 
be accidental. Then every head in that 
sleepless car was held up off the pillow for 
a minute, waiting, in breathless suspense, 
to hear the worst; and the sleeper in ** low- 
er three’? went on, inslong. drawn, regular 
cadences that indicated good staying quali- 


ties. 

Gwa-a-ah! Gwa-a-a- Gahwah-wah ! 
Gahwabwah! Gahwa-a-a-ah!’ 

Evidently it was going to last all night, 
and the weary heads dropped back on the 
sleepless pillows, and the swearing began, 
It mumbled along in low, muttering tones, 
like the distant echoes of a profane thunder- 
storm, Pretty soon “ lower three’’ gave us 
a little variation. He shot off a spiteful 

~* Gwook!”’ 

This sounded as if his nose had got mad 
at him, and was going to strike. Then 
there was a pause, and we began to hope 
he had either awakened from sleep or 
strangled to death, nobody cared particu- 
larly which. But he disappointed every- 
body with a guttural 

** Gurooch!” 

Then he paused again for breath, and 


when he had accumulated enough for his 
purpose, he resumed business witha sten- 
torious 

* Kowp!”’ 

That nearly shot the roof off the car, 
Then he went on playing such fantastic 
tricks with his nose and breathing things 
that would make the immortal gods weep if 
they did but hear him. It seemed a matter 
incredible: it seemed an utter, preposter- 
ous impossibility that any human being 
could make the monstrous, hideous noises 
with his breathing machine that the fellow 
in “*lower three” was making with his. 
He ran through all the ranges of the nasal 
gamut; he went up and down a very chro- 
inatic scale of snores; he ran through intri- 
cate and fearful variations, until it seemed 
that his nose must be out of joint in a thou- 
sand places, All the night, and al) the night 
through he told his story. 

* Gawoh! gurrah? gu-r-r- Kowpf! Gaw- 
awwah? gawah-hah! gwock! gwarrt? gwah- 
h-h-]l-whoof!’’ 

Just as the other passengers had consulted 
together how they might slay him,,morning 
dawned, and ** lower number three ” awoke. 
Everybody watched the curtain, to see what 
manner of man it was that had made that 
beautiful sleeping-car a pandemonium. Pre- 
sently the toilet was completed, the curtains 
parted, and “lower number three’’ stood 
revealed. 

Great heavens! It wasa fair young girl, 
with golden hair, and timid, pleading eyes, 
like a hurited fawn’s. 


Robinson’s back-yard has always been a 
erent rendezvous for cats. Nightly from 
orty to seventy-five of the feline tribe were 
wont to assemble there, and talk politics for 
hours at a stretch. And while the cats 
wrangled outside, Robinson would lie awake 
inside, and think awful thoughts, and won- 
der what cats were made for. 

Robinson has even been known to arise 
from his peaceful couch “ in the dead waste 
and middle of the night,’’ and lean far out 
of his chamber window, and fiercely hurl 
anathemas, his boots, and various articles of 
furniture in the direction of the disturbers 
of his dreams. 

This was before the advent of the “ cat- 
teaser.”’ 

As soon as this spiky defensive and feline 
off-fence-ive invention was patented and 
brought to public notice, Robinson saw that 
it was just the thing required. So he 
rushed out and ordered the *‘ teaser’? man 
to bring over his tools, and rig up the back- 
yard fence in the latest approved cat-proof 
style. The man came and put a double row 
of the *‘teaser”’ the whole length of the 
fenee, received his money for the job, and 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


departed, assuring Mr. Robinson that no 
mortal cat could ever enter that yard again 
except by coming over the roof of the 
house. 

For three nights thereafter. Mr. R. slept 
the sound and refreshing sleepof the just 


man. 

But on the fourth night, about 12.37, 
Robinson was ae awakened by a 
howling in the back-yard. 

It was the old familiar music, for the cats 
had somehow run the blockade. 

Interspersed with feline strains, Robinson 
thought he detected a peculiar tinkling 
sound, somewhat resembling that made by 
peas dropping into a tin-pan, 

He got up, and stole quietly down-stairs, 
and out into the yard to investigate. 

There was the usual number of cats pres- 
ent, 

Every Thomas and Tabby of the lot was 
shod with a tin arrangement, something 
like a small-sized oyster-can, which enabled 
them to run along on the sharp points of 
the cat-teaser with impunity. 

This accounted for the tinkling sounds, 

Robinson was astounded. 

**Can such things be?” he exclaimed, 

Then Robinson felt in the dark, and got 
hold of an old pail, with the bottom hoop 
off, and this he hurled across the yard, at 
the same time missing his footing, and fall- 
ing down the steps. 

The pail struck among the feline congre- 
gation with a bang, and they immediately 
arose as one cat, and serambled over the 
tence, cat-teaser and all, into the next yard. 

Robinson picked himself up, made a few 
remarks in the S lavoniciongue, and limped 
back to bed again. 

Early the next morning, Robinson sent 
for a wo: kman, and had every trace of the 
cat-teaser removed from the premises; and 
afew hours later he was seen at a pawn 
broker’s negotiating for a secoid hand dou- 
ble-barreled shot-gun. 

Robinson has lost all faith in the patent 


*T am sorry to see that you men cah’t 
agree. Whiat’s the matter now?” 

** How dose dings. vas, Shudge? Dot big 
fool of a Duteh blazes he make his big dog 
of me, und dot dog he make a hole of my 
bants, und make ‘plood owit.. I can’t stant 
me dot, und I tole him I make his dead dog 
mit a gua. Den he say I musd vipe my 
vest down of my chin, Dot makes ine so 
mad, I kicks myself of der snood, und gives 
him a blue eye of his nose.” 

** lf you wish to make a charge nst 
him, I wil ee the matter; and if I find 
that he has been guilty of a misdemeanor, | 
shall incarcerate him. Will you make an 
affidavit that he assaulted you?”’ 

‘*No, Shudge, you don’t stand under me. 
Ich vas notafter David. Ich was afder Her- 
man Schmidt,”’ 

**“Why did you not notify him that his 
dog had bitten you, and you desired to have 
him shot?” 

** Yaas, I guess so not.’’ 

* Did you notify him?” 

** Yaas, 1 nodify him, und he notify me 
dot I vas a dam fool,” 

** Does he always allow his dog to run at 
large?’ 

** Yaas, he vas a large dog, und he run at 
eferydings; und ven I go to make him dead 
mit a gun, he breaks a picket rail fence of 
my het.” 

* I guess I shall have to bind you both 
over to keep the peace for six months,” 

* Yaas. dot’s a good dings. I kill der 
dog, und keep der pieces six years. How 
vas dot old swine owit. Pull down dot 
pants of your chin. ’ 

It was some time before the plaintiff 
could be made to understand that he would 
be compeiled to obtain a bondsman as well 
as the defendant; and when he did under- 
stand it, and had been bound over, Schmidt 
laughed at him, and he was heard to mur- 
mur, — 

**Dot vas a haal of a law! I buy mea 
pee as big as a jackass, und I teach him to 

Dutch Schmidt's Vool.”’ 
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